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PREFACE. 


This  work  has  been  called  forth,  by  the  present  unpre- 
cedented crisis  in  our  national  affairs,  in  order  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
past  conduct  of  one  to  whom  they  are  looking  forward,  as 
the  person  who,  at  an  early  day,  will  be  called  upon  to  take 
the  helm  of  public  affairs  into  his  hand. 

The  present  volume  will  be  found  to  be  the  first  attempt 
which  has  been  made,  to  collect  together  the  speeches  of  the 
Earl  of  Durham,  and  must  possess,  in  common  with  all  first 
collections,  a  few  imperfections ;  yet,  it  is  trusted,  it  will  be 
found  sufficiently  authentic  and  correct.  The  Parliamentary 
speeches  are  taken,  with  a  few  exceptions,  from  "  Hansard's 
Parlianjentary  Debates;"  the  exceptions,  are  those  speeches 
that  have  been  published  in  a  separate  and  authentic  form, 
as  it  has  been  judged  better  to  print  from  them,  when  they 
were  to  be  had.  The  speeches  delivered  during  the  last 
session,  are  taken  from  the  "  Mirror  of  Parliament;"  and  the 
speeches  at  public  meetings,  from  a  great  variety  of  sources — 
all  of  them  the  most  authentic  that  could  be  procured.  The 
proceedings  of  the  northern  public  festivities,  are  taken  from 
corrected  reports  furnished  by  the  Earl  of  Durham,  to  whom 
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PREFACE. 


we  feel  ourselves  much  indebted  for  his  kindness,  in  afford- 
ing information  for  a  memoir,  which  was  commenced  without 
asking  his  permission. 

Should  a  second  edition  be  called  for,  every  additional 
speech  which  can  be  collected,  will  be  added. 


Glasgow,  17^^  Jan.  1835. 


SKETCH 

OF 

THE  POLITICAL  CAREER 

or  THE 

EARL  OF  DURHAM, 


It  is  now  upwards  of  twenty  years,  since  the  Earl 
of  Durham  entered  on  his  Parliamentary  duties; 
and  we  find  him,  in  his  first  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  advocating  the  same  principles  that  he  is 
maintaining  at  the  present  day.  Many  politicians,  on 
embarking  in  their  political  career,  attach  themselves 
to  a  party,  and  rise  or  fall  with  that  party;  and  as  it  fre- 
quently chances  that  parties  forsake  their  principles, 
so,  frequently,  do  politicians  prefer  their  party  to  their 
principles,  and  make  shipwreck  of  both.  The  Earl  of 
Durham  is,  however,  a  bright  example  of  the  benefit 
of  a  more  open,  independent,  and  honest  course.  He 
has,  without  regard  to  one  party  or  another,  pursued 
from  the  beginning  of  his  political  career,  those  prin- 
ciples which  he  imagines  to  be  of  service  to  his  country : 
B 
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the  consequence  has  been,  that,  amid  the  many  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  Government,  we  look  in 
vain  for  any  change  in  the  conduct  of  Lord  Durham. 

To  those  individuals  who  have  through  bad  report — 
as  well  as  latterly,  through  good  report — supported 
liberal  opinions,  until  they  find  them  now  triumphant, 
it  must  be  matter  of  great  congratulation,  to  have  laid 
before  them,  a  sketch  of  the  political  life  of  one  who  has 
deservedly  become  of  so  much  interest  to  the  nation. 
The  admirers  and  supporters  of  Lord  Durham,  are, 
we  doubt  not,  well  aware  of  the  great  aid  he  has  al- 
ways given  to  the  cause  of  the  people;  but  there  are 
many,  who,  from  circumstances,  must  be  comparatively 
ignorant  upon  what  his  fame  depends,  and  it  is  to  them 
more  particularly,  that  the  present  Sketch  is  addressed. 

John  George  Lambton,  Earl  of  Durham,  Viscount 
Larabton,  and  Baron  Durham  of  the  city  of  Durham 
and  of  Lambton  Castle,  county  palatine  of  Durham, 
created  Baron  Durham  29th  Jan.  1828,  and  advanced  to 
the  dignities  of  Viscount  Lambton  and  Earl  of  Durham 
15th  March  1833,  was  born  12th  April  1792,  and  is  the 
son  of  William  Henry  Lambton,  who  represented  the 
city  of  Durham  in  three  Parliaments.  He  entered  upon 
his  public  life  in  Parliament,  in  1813,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years.  His  first  appearance,  was  in  the  de- 
bate in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  12th  May  1814, 
on  seconding  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wynn,  for  an  address 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  praying  his  intercession  for 
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the  people  of  Norway,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
rescued  from  the  dreadful  alternative  of  famine,  or  of 
subjection  to  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  and  hostile  power. 
The  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  Norwegians,  was  that 
of  a  brave  people  fighting  for  the  sacred  rights  of  na- 
tional independence.  The  motion  w^as  however  lost, 
by  a  majority  of  158,  the  number  for  the  address  being 
71,  and  against  it  229;  by  which  means,  Britain  was 
led  into  an  act  so  disgraceful  to  her  national  honour, 
that  the  Tories,  although  at  that  time  its  aiders  and 
abettors,  have  since  become  so  convinced  of  its  glaring 
injustice  as  to  have  disclaimed  it  entirely. 

Mr.  Lambton  in  seconding  the  motion,  said,  he  was 
one  of  those  who,  venerating  the  great  principles  which 
their  ancestors  had  bled  in  maintaining,  could  not  look 
on  calmly,  and  behold  a  magnanimous  people  oifered 
up  at  the  altar  of  diplomatic  convenience.  It  had  been 
strenuously  contended,  that  we  were  bound  by  the 
terms  of  our  treaty.  But  this  argument  could  not  be 
supported,  unless  it  was  clearly  shown  that  Sweden 
had  completely  fulfilled  the  conditions  into  w^iich  she 
had  entered.  Now,  where  was  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Sweden  to  be  found,  when  the  late  events  were  pass- 
ing on  the  continent?  Was  he  in  Germany  at  the 
head  of  his  army?  Certainly  not.  Having  left  off  his 
former  minor  system  of  plunder,  he  was  to  be  found 
in  another  quarter,  enslaving  a  people,  and  pillaging 
a  nation.  Did  those  gentlemen,  who  had  so  often 
panegyrised  the  invincible  spirit  which  the  people  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  had  displayed,  hope  that  so  virtu- 
ous a  feeling  would  not  be  imitated  in  other  countries? 
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He,  on  the  contrary,  anxiously  desired  that  so  noble 
a  spirit  should  extend  over  every  part  of  Europe;  and 
he  trusted,  that  in  the  case  of  Norway,  as  in  that  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  the  spirit  of  national  independence 
would  triumph  over  every  difficulty.  Much  as  he  dis- 
liked the  treaty  itself  by  which  the  cession  of  Norway 
was  recognised,  still  more  did  he  dislike  the  time 
when  it  was  entered  into.  At  the  time  when  the 
horrors  of  war  were  almost  at  an  end — when  the  allied 
powers  had  recognised  the  right  of  the  French  people 
to  form  their  own  constitution — at  that  moment,  which 
ought  to  have  been  most  auspicious  for  the  interests 
of  mankind,  did  his  Majesty's  Ministers  determine 
to  compel  a  brave  nation  to  bow  beneath  a  detested 
foreign  yoke!  What  did  the  world  now  see?  It  saw 
that  England,  which  had  held  its  head  so  high  as  the 
assertor  of  the  liberties  of  Europe,  became  the  oppres- 
sor of  an  inoffensive  people;  they  saw  her  not  employ- 
ing her  arms  against  the  Norwegians,  but  resorting 
to  that  w^iich  he  thought  England  would  never  have 
stooped  to— a  system  of  starvation.  In  the  year  1813 
they  had  returned  thanks  to  Providence  for  an  abun- 
dant harvest;  and  in  1814  they  impiously  attempted 
to  withhold  from  a  brave  and  spirited  people,  a  par- 
ticipation in  that  plenty  which  they  themselves  en- 
Joyed.  He  hoped,  however,  those  who  supported  such 
a  system  would  be  disappointed,  and  that  the  people  of 
Norway  would  find  as  bold  and  as  successful  a  defender 
in  some  native  warrior,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  had  done  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  motion  was  also  defended  by  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, who  took  occasion  to  pass  a  high  compliment 
on  the  speech  of  the  seconder.  He  was  followed  on 
the  same  side,  by  Lord  John  Russell  and  several  other 
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distinguished  Members;  but  the  House,  as  before 
stated,  rejected  the  motion. 

On  the  25th  Nov.  1814,  Ministers  were  severely 
attacked  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  having  granted 
money  to  Sicily  to  carry  on  a  vrar  against  Naples,  at 
the  very  moment  we  had  entered  into  a  most  solemn 
engagement  with  the  King  of  Naples  to  preserve  him 
undisturbed  in  his  dominions.  They  were  also  charged 
with  withholding  certain  papers  which  were  necessary 
to  the  understanding  of  various  questions  regarding 
the  peace  of  Poland,  Saxony,  and  Europe  generally. 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  that  there  was  sufficient  ground 
for  the  House  to  withdraw  that  confidence  in  Minis- 
ters, the  continuance  of  which  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Bathurst)  claimed.  There  was  suf- 
ficient reason  to  withdraw  it,  because  their  present 
conduct  was  directly  opposite  to  the  measures  of 
the  last  year;  because  the  declarations  of  moderation 
which  attended  the  triumphant  march  of  the  allies 
in  the  last  year,  was  most  dilferent  from  the  acts  of 
rapine  and  the  aggressions  of  the  club  of  confederated 
monarchs  at  Vienna,  who  appeared  to  have  met,  not 
to  watch  over  the  interests  of  Europe,  but  as  contem- 
ners of  public  faith  and  justice,  as  the  spoliators  of 
Saxony,  and  the  oppressors  of  Norway.  The  Govern- 
ment had  been  accessaries  to  the  acts  of  injustice  com- 
mitted; and  after  these  acts  had  been  committed,  it 
was  too  much  that  his  Majesty's  tongue-tied  Ministers 
should  be  sheltered  under  Parliamentary  confidence. 
He  should  require  some  reasons  before  he  voted  the 
supplies  demanded,  besides  the  assertion  that  the  dis- 
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posal  was  in  able  and  responsible  hands.  As  to  their 
ability,  he  had  some  doubts;  and  the  responsibility- 
seemed  to  rest  on  one  right  honourable  head.  The 
waste  and  prodigality  which  had  been  complained  of, 
was  not  compensated  by  the  scanty  information  af- 
forded. 

On  the  21st  February  1815,  he  moved  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  the  production  of  papers  relating  to 
the  transfer  of  Genoa,  a  transaction  which  was  looked 
upon  then,  as  now,  as  another  act  of  national  plunder. 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  in  bringing  forward  the  motion 
which  he  was  about  to  submit  to  the  House,  he  con- 
ceived that  where  the  fame  and  honour  of  the  country 
were  sullied  by  any  measure  of  Government  or  their 
agents,  it  was  as  much  the  duty  of  a  humble  individual 
like  himself,  as  of  the  most  prominent  Member  of  the 
House,  to  stand  forward,  and  endeavour  to  call  down 
upon  the  transaction  that  reprobation  which  it  merited. 
He  now  alluded  to  the  late  transfer  of  Genoa — a  trans- 
action, the  foulness  of  wdiich,  had  never  been  exceeded 
in  the  political  history  of  this  country,  and  which 
remained  a  blot  upon  the  character  of  the  nation.  He 
hoped  that  Ministers  would  not  be  permitted  in  this 
case,  to  follow  the  course  which  they  had  all  along 
pursued,  refusing  to  answer  to  any  charge  exhibited 
against  them  in  that  House,  on  the  pretext  that  the 
subject  could  not  be  discussed  till  the  whole  foreign 
affairs  of  the  country  came  before  Parliament.  If 
Ministers  were  in  this  manner  permitted  to  continue 
their  silence,  from  a  feeling  of  inability  to  withstand 
the  attacks  of  their  opponents,  and  if  the  noble  lord 
at  Vienna  was  to  be  allowed  to  decide  on  the  most  im- 
portant interests  of  the  country,  without  the  knowledge 
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of  the  Cabinet  at  home,  and  without  the  knowledge 
of  Parliament,  the  functions  of  that  House  were  at  an 
end.  He  trusted,  however,  that  if  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  should  persist  in  this  dishonourable 
silence,  that  a  day  would  come,  when  the  country- 
would  no  longer  be  degraded  by  taciturn  ministers. 
If  in  private  life,  he  were  to  charge  a  man  with  the 
commission  of  a  crime  disgraceful  to  his  honour  and 
his  reputation,  would  it  be  enough  for  him  to  turn 
round  and  say  he  was  innocent,  but  he  could  not  defend 
himself  until  the  return  of  a  companion  equally  im- 
plicated with  himself?  He  charged  his  Majesty's  Min- 
isters publicly,  in  the  face  of  the  House,  with  having 
degraded  the  nation  in  the  eyes  of  the  world — with 
having  abandoned  a  pledge  given  to  a  nation  invited 
by  them  to  independence.  The  disgraceful  measure 
which  he  deplored,  was  unfortunately  no  longer  pend- 
ing, but  accomplished;  and  he  hoped  the  right  hon- 
ourable gentlemen  would  have  the  merit  not  to  add 
duplicity  to  injustice,  or  to  endeavour  to  deny  the  part 
they  had  taken.  The  unfortunate  Genoese  had  not 
only  been  delivered  over,  like  droves  of  cattle  to  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  but  they  had  been  so  delivered  over 
by  England — England  had  been  the  instrument  of  this 
oppression!  What  talismanic  shield  could  defend 
them  under  this  disgrace?  What  balance  of  power 
(a  term  always  brought  forward  to  justify  every  act  of 
violence  or  rapine)  could  justify  such  a  measure?  The 
best  balance  of  power  would  always  be  found  by  sove- 
reigns, in  the  steady  affections  of  the  people  to  their 
government.  But  however  disgraceful  many  of  the 
measures  which  Europe  had  lately  witnessed,  to  no 
particular  instance  had  England  become  such  a  party 
as  to  the  spoliation  of  Genoa.  In  April  1814,  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  in  a  proclamation,  told  the  people 
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of  Genoa,  that  their  ancient  government  was  restored, 
and  that  he  acted  on  the  principles  declared  by  the 
allies  in  the  treaty  of  Paris.  The  more  just  and  gen- 
erous the  views  professed  in  that  treaty,  the  more  dis- 
graceful the  avaricious  squabbling  for  territory  which 
they  had  since  displayed.  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
in  the  name  of  the  British  Government,  appealed  to 
the  national  feelings  of  the  Genoese,  recalled  to  them 
the  days  of  their  ancient  prosperity,  and  pledged  his 
country  to  reinstate  them  in  their  former  privileges. 
Was  there  an  English  heart  that  did  not  beat  respon- 
sive to  such  a  proclamation?  Was  there  a  man  in  the 
country,  who  was  not  convinced  that  it  was  most  glorious 
for  England  that  English  arms  should  be  so  employed? 
Not  employed  in  acts  of  oppression,  of  plunder,  or  spo- 
liation, but  in  restoring  an  ancient  and  illustrious  state 
to  its  long  lost  rights.  Such  were  the  promises  held  out 
to  the  Genoese,  but  far  different  was  the  execution !  In 
eight  months  afterwards,  when  they  had  been  tanta- 
lised with  a  momentary  enjoyment  of  their  ancient 
privileges,  a  mandate  arrived  from  the  degraded  and 
detestable  Congress  of  Vienna,  annulling  all  that  had 
been  done  in  favour  of  Genoese  freedom,  and  deliver- 
ing up  that  unfortunate  country  to  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia. This  transfer  was  made  by  a  British  proclama- 
tion, signed  by  a  British  officer!  This  v.as  an  act,  the 
criminality  of  which,  did  not  attach  alone  to  the  noble 
lord  at  Vienna,  or  the  officer  whose  name  appears  to 
it,  but  to  the  whole  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers.  In 
this  proclamation.  General  Dalrymple  informed  the 
people  of  Genoa,  that  the  government  appointed  by 
Lord  William  Bentinck  bad  been  delivered  up  into  his 
hands,  and  that  he  surrendered  it  by  command  of  the 
Prince  Regent  of  England  to  the  King  of  Sardinia! 
He  would  ask  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  did  they,  or 
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did  they  not  avow  this  act?  If  they  disavowed  it, 
then  they  ought  to  deliver  up  General  Dalryniple  to 
the  consequence  of  his  conduct.  If  they  avowed  it, 
let  them  come  manfully  forward  and  justify  themselves 
in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  for  having  falsified  the  sacred 
word  of  England,  for  having  rendered  the  name  of 
England  for  the  first  time  suspected  among  the  nations 
of  Europe.  This  most  infamous  measure  was  not  one 
of  those  which  Ministers  could  avoid  explaining,  and 
it  was  in  vain  for  them  to  think  that  they  could  stand 
acquitted  to  the  country,  by  maintaining  a  profound 
silence  on  this,  as  they  had  done  on  many  other  subjects. 
Such  silence  w^as  not  more  disgraceful  to  themselves 
than  to  the  country,  who  suffered  them  to  be  at  the 
head  of  its  affairs;  and  no  one  who  had  its  honour 
and  character  at  heart,  but  must  regret  to  see  it  under 
the  guidance  of  such  Ministers.  He  then  moved  for 
copies  of  the  proclamations  addressed  to  the  Genoese 
by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  dated  16th  April  1814, 
and  by  General  Dalrymple,  dated  27th  December  1814; 
and  of  copies  of  instructions  sent  by  his  Majesty's 
Government  to  Lord  William  Bentinck  in  October 
1811,  for  the  guidance  of  his  conduct  in  Italy;  of  the 
correspondence  between  Lord  William  Bentinck  and 
his  Majesty's  Government  in  March  1814;  and  of  the 
instructions  to  the  Italian  prisoners  of  war  in  this 
country  at  that  period. 

This  motion  was  supported  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
Mr.  Horner,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  &c-  and  opposed  by  the 
friends  of  the  Castlereagh  administration.  Mr.  Lamb- 
ton  in  reply  said,  that  to  see  w^hether  there  remained 
a  spark  of  ancient  English  spirit  in  the  breasts  of  the 
representatives  of  the  nation,  he  should  call  for  a  divi- 
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sion;  when  it  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  49,  viz.  66  vot- 
ing- for  the  motion,  and  115  for  the  previous  question. 

The  next  time  we  find  Mr.  Lambton  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary debates,  v/?.3  on  the  3d  March  1815,  when  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  a  motion  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  Corn  Law  Amendment  Bill. 
He  opposed  it,  and  moved  that  it  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  he  deprecated  the  haste  with 
which  such  an  important  measure  was  attempted  to  be 
hurried  through  its  stages.  He  never  would  vote  in 
support  of  a  hill  against  which  the  wishes  of  the  people 
had  been  so  strongly^  so  generally,  and  so  unequivocally 
expressed,  as  they  had  been  against  the  present. 

His  amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Smith, 
and  supported  by  Mr.  Babington,  &c.  but  was  lost 
by  a  majority  of  162,  viz.  56  for  the  amendment,  and 
218  for  the  original  motion. 

On  the  6th  of  March  1815,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
approaches  to  the  House  of  Commons  being  occupied 
by  a  military  force,  Mr.  Lambton  rose,  and  stated 
that  he  considered  it  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,  and  moved  that  the  House  adjourn.  Lord 
Castlereagh  defended  the  placing  of  the  military  in 
the  avenues  approaching  to  the  House,  and  contended 
that  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  Members  being 
intimidated. 

Mr.  Lambton  in  reply,  said  that  in  coming  to  per- 
form his  duty  in  the  House,  he  found  himself  menaced 
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by  a  military  force,  and  considering  this  highly  un- 
constitutional, he  thought  some  explanation  due  to 
Parliament;  that  he  had  been  nearly  rode  down  by  a 
squadron  of  horse,  who  had  formed  themselves  in  front 
of  the  door  of  the  House,  and  that  the  avenues  thereto 
were  beset  by  a  military  force. 

A  long  list  of  witnesses  were  then  examined^  to 
prove  the  propriety  of  the  measure;  after  which  Mr. 
Lambton  expressed  himself  satisfied,  but  vindicated, 
in  a  very  proper  and  spirited  manner,  the  just  jealousy 
which  had  caused  him  to  bring  the  affair  before  the 
notice  of  the  House. 

On  the  7th  of  February  1816,  Mr.  Lambton  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  the  farmers  and  occupiers  of 
land  in  the  middle  and  west  divisions  of  Chesterward, 
in  the  County  of  Durham,  praying  for  the  repeal  of 
the  property  tax,  also  of  the  reduction  of  the  assessed 
taxes,  and  some  regulations  respecting  tithes.  He 
expressed  his  wish  and  hope,  "  that  this  petition  would 
be  followed  by  numerous  petitions  of  the  same  char- 
acter, in  order  to  convince  Ministers  that  the  people 
of  England  would  7iot,  among  tJieir  accumulated  dis- 
tresses,  endure  the  pressure  of  taxation,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  supporting  unprincipled  tyrants  upon  their 
thrones,  whether  those  tyrants  were  the  Bourbons  of 
Spain  or  the  Bourbons  of  France." 

On  the  19th  of  February,  we  find  him  attacking  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  Ministers,  in  moving  for  ac- 
counts of  offices  in  the  Colonies. 
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Mr.  Lambton  said,  it  would  be  in  the  recollection 
of  the  House,  that  a  right  honourable  friend  of  his 
(Mr.Tierney)  had,  on  a  former  night,  impressed  on  the 
House  the  necessity  of  economy  in  every  department, 
without  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  country 
to  proceed.  Some  doubts  were  then  expressed,  whe- 
ther his  Majesty's  Ministers  attended  sufficiently  to 
this  principle,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  an  hon- 
ourable gentleman  opposite  expressed  great  indigna- 
tion at  the  suspicion  which  was  thus  thrown  out.  He 
was  of  opinion,  that  this  suspicion  was  justly  founded. 
The  House  and  the  country  must  bear  in  mind  the 
expressions  relative  to  economy,  which  were  contained 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne.  Ministers^  with  the 
word  economy  in  their  mouths^  but  ivith  extravagance  in 
their  hearts,  had  placed  a  falsehood  in  the  speech  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  They  put  a  speech  of  economy  in  his 
Royal  Highness's  mouth,  which  they  afterwards  de- 
liberately falsified.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
necessary  that  every  part  of  the  peace  establishment 
should  be  scrupulously  examined;  he  therefore  moved 
for  an  account  of  all  offices,  civil  and  military, 
under  the  influence  of  the  crown,  in  the  island  of  Malta, 
the  Ionian  Islands,  the  Isle  of  France,  the  islands  of 
St.  Lucia,  Tobago,  &c.  and  the  emoluments  connected 
with  the  same;  also,  for  an  account  of  all  places  the 
appointment  to  which  was  vested  otherwise  than  in  the 
crown,  together  with  the  salaries  thereof."  Agreed  to* 

On  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  on  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  stating  his  intention  of  bringing  for- 
ward the  Property  Tax  Bill,  Mr.  Lambton  gave  notice 
that  he  would  move  for  a  call  of  the  House  on  that 
day,  and  on  every  day  during  the  discussion  of  that 
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great  question.  During*  the  prolonged  debate  he  took 
a  very  active  share,  and  told  the  Ministry,  that  the  time 
was  now  come  when  economy  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  galled  them  as  much  by  his  keen  and  bitter 
sarcasm,  as  by  the  home  truths  which  he  thrust  upon 
the  notice  of  the  House.  He  also  presented  several 
petitions  from  different  parts  of  the  country  against 
the  tax,  supporting  with  much  eloquence  the  views  of 
the  petitioners. 

On  the  7th  February  1817,  Mr.  Calvert  presented, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  petition  from  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Livery  of  London,  praying  for 
a  reform  in  Parliament — public  economy — abolition  of 
sinecures  and  unmerited  pensions — and  for  triennial 
Parliaments.  The  petition  and  the  principles  it  ad- 
vocated were  attacked  by  several  Members,  and  were 
warmly  defended  by  Lambton,  Brougham,  and  others; 
nevertheless  it  was  rejected  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  he  certainly  understood  the  wor- 
thy alderman  to  affirm,  that  all  his  brethren  were  con- 
victed of  being  unworthy  to  present  the  petition  now 
before  them.  He  rose,  however,  for  the  purpose  of 
stating,  that  he  entirely  concurred  in  every  thing  ex- 
pressed by  the  petitioners,  not  only  in  what  related  to 
economy  and  retrenchment,  but  in  all  that  concerned 
a  reform  of  that  House.  The  time  was  now  come 
when  it  would  be  no  longer  possible  to  delay  the  in- 
quiry; and  he  trusted  they  would  not  only  correct  the 
abuses  which  existed,  but,  in  a  steady,  temperate,  and 
dignified  manner,  investigate  the  causes  of  those  abuses, 
c 
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After  what  had  been  stated  by  a  noble  lord,  it  was  too 
evident  that  seats  might  be  obtained  in  that  House,  by- 
money,  by  interest,  or  indeed  by  any  means  but  that 
of  the  fair,  unbiassed,  and  unbought  suffrages  of  the 
people.  He  was  as  little  disposed  as  any  individual  to 
sanction  those  wild,  foolish,  and  disgusting  principles 
of  reform  which  were  promulgated  by  certain  persons 
out  of  doors — principles  (if  they  could  be  called  so) 
which  were  founded  upon  the  subversion  of  our  consti- 
tution, upon  the  destruction  of  social  order,  and  of  all 
that  was  wise,  permanent,  and  useful  in  our  invaluable 
system  of  law  and  government.  The  disturbances 
occasioned  by  those  men  had  at  least  been  attended 
with  one  good  consequence — they  had  developed  the 
character  of  the  instigators,  and  shown  how  few  they 
were  in  numbers;  and  hence,  from  their  absolute  insig- 
nificance, it  became  more  imperiously  the  duty  of  that 
House  to  interfere  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  The 
path  they  had  to  pursue  was  plain  and  simple.  The 
petitioners  implored  from  the  House  that  redress  of 
their  grievances  which  the  Government  had  denied 
them.  Let  that  House  prove  that  such  solicitations 
were  not  made  in  vain.  Let  them  prove  that  they 
had  other  functions  than  merely  to  authorise  the  in- 
fliction of  taxes;  that  they  still  possessed,  and  were 
prepared  to  exert,  the  loftier  power  of  enforcing  the 
constitution,  of  protecting  the  people,  of  stemming  the 
corruptions  of  Government,  aiid  of  restoring  the  nation 
to  its  just  rights  and  privileges,  upon  the  principles 
consecrated  by  the  revolution. 

On  the  4th  March,  Lord  Cochrane  presented  a  pe- 
tition for  reform  from  Grooby,  which  stated,  among 
other  things,  that  the  House  did  not  in  a  constitutional 
manner  represent  the  people.    Lord  Castlereagh  ob- 
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jected  to  its  being  received;  Mr.  Lambton  defended  it; 
but  it  was  ultimately  rejected  by  the  House. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  in  bringing  before  the  House  a 
motion  regarding  Mr.  Canning's  embassy  to  Lisbon, 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  in  rising  to  submit  a  motion  to  the 
House  on  the  subject  of  the  mission  to  Lisbon,  that 
if  ever  there  was  a  subject  which  deserved  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  it  was  that  which  he  had  now 
to  bring  before  them.  It  was  one  which  had  occupied 
the  attention,  and  drawn  down  the  reprobation  of  the 
public  from  the  very  first  moment  of  its  occurrence; 
but  that  feeling  had  been  strengthened  by  the  disclo- 
sures which  had  lately  been  made,  of  the  communi- 
cations which  had  taken  place  on  the  subject  of  the 
Portuguese  embassy,  previously  to  the  appointment  of 
the  right  lion,  gentleman.  He  could  not  here  avoid 
remarking  on  the  ineffectual  attempt  to  withhold  the 
communications  with  Mr.  Sydenham,  and  thus  to  give 
a  most  unfair  ex  parte  impression,  by  keeping  out  of 
sight  the  information  most  essential  to  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  the  case. 

What  he  should  now  do  was,  to  submit  to  the  House 
a  simple  statement  of  facts,  and  by  them  dispassion- 
ately to  draw  conclusions  from  them.  He  did  not 
consider  this  motion  as  an  attack  upon  an  individual, 
for  the  conduct  of  that  individual  had  little  to  do  with 
the  question,  but  it  was  a  charge  against  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  of  delinquency,  by  which,  in  his  opinion, 
they  had  subjected  themselves  to  an  impeachment  (if 
that  was  not  an  obsolete  proceeding) — a  charge  of  a 
criminal  misapplication  of  the  public  money  for  the 
most  corrupt  private  purposes.  The  motives  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Canning)  in  this  transac- 
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tion,  he  should  not  attempt  to  discover;  those  of  the 
Ministry  were  sufficiently  apparent,  and  he  should  be 
unworthy  of  the  character  of  an  independent  represen- 
tative of  the  people,  if  he  hesitated  to  call  for  the 
judgment  of  the  House  on  the  conduct  to  which  those 
motives  had  given  rise.  It  was  now  for  the  House  to 
show  that  their  professions  of  economy  were  not  empty 
sounds;  and  they  would  not,  he  trusted,  forego  the 
approbation  of  their  constituents— their  best  reward — 
for  the  sake  of  sheltering  the  culpable  and  interested 
delinquency  of  Ministers,  and  of  propping  up  a  system 
of  measures  already  denounced  by  the  people  as  ruin- 
ous and  oppressive. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  this  transaction 
had  been  made  the  subject  of  discussion,  and  within 
and  without  those  walls  it  had  been  regarded  as  a 
measure  resorted  to,  purely  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying the  weakness  of  Ministers  by  calling  to  their 
assistance  the  talents  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman — 
talents  too  useful  indeed  to  languish  in  obscurity.  It 
had  every  where  been  asserted,  that  there  were  no 
public  grounds  for  sending  an  ambassador  to  Lisbon 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Peninsular  war;  that  it  was 
a  disgraceful  waste  of  the  public  money,  and  solely  to 
be  attributed  to  the  lowest  species  of  political  barter 
and  intrigue.  That  this  was  true,  he  had  never  doubted; 
but  had  he  ever  entertained  any  doubts,  they  would 
now  have  been  completely  removed  by  the  papers 
which  had  been  laid  before  the  House.  Those  papers 
proved,  that  the  mission  to  Lisbon  was  undertaken 
with  no  prospect  of  advantage  to  the  interests  of  this 
country  in  its  political  or  commercial  relations;  but 
with  a  view  solely  to  the  political,  and  he  might  almost 
say,  commercial  advantages  of  the  Ministers  them- 
selves; and  that,  for  these  sinister  objects,  they  con- 
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sented  to  add  to  the  burthens  of  the  people  already- 
groaning  under  the  weight  of  an  insupportable  tax- 
ation. The  statement  of  the  case  was  this:  In  July 
1814,  a  negotiation  was  entered  into  by  the  Ministers, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Canning),  and 
his  friends  in  both  Houses.  On  the  29th  of  June, 
that  negotiation  was  brought  to  a  successful  issue, 
Mr.  Canning  being  appointed  ambassador  to  Lis- 
bon, Mr.  Huskisson  surveyor-general  of  woods  and 
forests,  and  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  master  of  the  Mint. 
On  the  30th  of  July,  the  Member  for  Liverpool  moved 
for  a  new  writ  in  the  room  of  his  friend  Mr.  Huskisson, 
on  the  appointment  of  that  gentleman.  The  motives 
assigned  for  the  appointment  of  an  ambassador  to 
Lisbon,  had  been,  two  despatches  from  Lord  Strang- 
ford,  the  minister  at  the  court  of  Brazil,  to  Viscount 
Castlereagh,  respecting  the  intention  of  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal  to  return  to  Europe.  The  first  of 
these  despatches  had  been  received  on  the  24th  of  April 
1814,  the  second  on  the  26th  of  August.  As  these 
were  the  only  authorities  on  which  the  measure  rested, 
he  should  read  them.    The  first  was  in  these  words: 

"  I  should  fail  in  my  duty,  did  I  not  earnestly  re- 
commend to  the  consideration  of  his  Royal  Highnesses 
Government,  the  speedy  return  to  Europe  of  the  Por- 
tuguese royal  family.  The  Prince's  own  feelings,  and 
those  of  every  member  of  his  family,  are  earnestly  in 
favour  of  this  measure.  Some  degree  of  apprehension 
may,  perhaps,  operate  upon  the  mind  of  the  Prince 
himself,  to  prevent  him  from  coming  forward  as  eagerly 
as  the  other  individuals  of  the  royal  family  would 
wish;  but  this  sentiment  would  be  easily  removed; 
and  his  Royal  Highness  has  explicitly  stated  to  me, 
that  as  soon  as  ever  Great  Britain  declares  that  his 
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return  to  Portugal  is  necessary,  he  will  accede  to  any 
intimation  to  that  effect." 

This,  it  would  be  observed,  contained  merely  a  de- 
claration of  the  line  of  policy  which  Lord  Strangford 
had  thought  fit  to  adopt.  The  next  despatch  was 
received  on  the  26th  of  August,  and  was  in  these 
words : 

"  The  glorious  events  which  have  given  peace  and 
independence  to  Europe,  have  revived  in  the  mind  of 
the  Prince  of  Brazil  those  eager  desires  to  revisit  his 
native  country,  which  had  been  for  a  time  suppressed. 
His  Royal  Highness  has  lately  done  me  the  honour  to 
state  his  anxious  hope  that  Great  Britain  will  facilitate 
the  completion  of  his  wishes  upon  this  subject,  and 
that  he  may  return  to  Portugal  under  the  same  pro- 
tection as  that  under  which  he  left  it.  And  his  Royal 
Highness  has,  during  the  last  week,  intimated  to  me 
four  or  five  times,  as  well  publicly  as  privately,  that  in 
case  Great  Britain  should  send  a  squadron  of  ships  of 
war  to  this  place,  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  his 
Royal  Highness  to  Europe,  it  would  be  particularly 
and  personally  gratifying  to  his  Royal  Highness,  that 
__  _ — —  should  be  selected  for  this  service." 

The  blank,  he  believed,  had  been  filled  up  by  the 
name  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  Now,  on  one  or  other  of 
the  despatches  which  he  had  read,  the  appointment  of 
the  Lisbon  ambassador  must  have  been  founded,  if  it 
had  any  foundation  but  the  desire  to  find  an  appoint- 
ment for  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  It  was  ascer- 
tained, that  in  the  interval  between  the  24th  of  April 
and  the  26th  of  August,  no  communication  had  been 
made  from  the  Portuguese  ambassador  to  our  Gov- 
ernment: an  address  had  been  voted  for  all  the  com- 
munications from  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  respect- 
ing the  return  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  and 
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the  answer  was,  that  no  written  communication  had 
been  made.  Indeed,  he  could  prove  at  the  bar,  that 
not  only  had  the  Portuguese  minister  made  no  com- 
munication of  the  probability  of  the  return  of  the 
Prince  of  Brazil,  but  he  had  asserted,  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  quite  misunderstood  the  intention  of  his 
master.  The  appointment  could  not  have  been  in  con- 
sequence of  the  despatch  received  in  April,  for  it  was 
on  the  6th  of  June  that  Mr.  Sydenham  was  appointed; 
and  on  the  18th  of  July,  when  the  noble  lord  oppo- 
site had  written  to  Mr.  Sydenham,  telling  him  that 
he  could  not  anticipate  any  public  grounds  why  he 
(Mr.  S.)  should  not  confine  himself  within  his  ordinary 
allowances,  he  of  course  could  have  had  no  contempla- 
tion of  any  such  appointment.  It  w^as  still  more  im- 
possible that  the  appointment  could  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  despatch  received  on  the  26th  of  August, 
for  that  was  a  month  after  the  appointment  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  been  announced  to  the  pub- 
lic in  the  newspapers.  He  supposed  it  would  not 
be  contended,  that  the  appointment  did  not  take  place 
until  it  was  formally  announced  in  the  Gazette;  the 
evidentia  rei,  the  previous  notoriety  of  the  transaction, 
was  a  sufficient  contradiction  of  any  such  idea;  and  he 
did  not  think  any  of  the  Ministers  would  stand  forward 
in  their  places  and  assert,  that  the  appointment  did 
not  take  place  in  July.  But  if  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  really  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
welcoming  the  Prince  Regent  on  his  return,  by  what 
pretence  could  the  appoiotment  be  justified  in  August, 
when  the  fleet  intended  to  convey  the  Prince  of  Bra- 
zil to  Europe,  did  not  sail  till  the  29th  of  October? 
It  was  morally  impossible,  therefore,  that  his  Royal 
Highness  could  have  reached  Europe  till  the  month 
of  May  following. 
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He  should  now  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  expenses  of  the  mission.  On  the  18th  of  July 
1814,  Lord  Castlereagh  had  written  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Sydenham,  then  the  minister  at  Lisbon,  in  which  he 
stated,  that  it  was  the  Prince  Regent's  pleasure,  that 
the  expenses  of  the  mission  should  be  reduced  to  the 
lowest  scale,  and  stating,  that  he  could  not  contemplate 
any  reasons  for  continuing  the  scale  of  expenditure 
which  had  been  adopted  during  the  Peninsular  war. 
He  had  been  rather  surprised  to  find  this  economical 
disposition  in  any  production  of  the  noble  lord's,  but 
his  surprise  was  of  short  duration,  for  only  ten  days 
after  Mr.  Sydenham  had  been  reduced  to  a  salary  of 
£5,200  a-year,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  ap- 
pointed ambassador  extraordinary,  with  a  salary  of 
nearly  treble  that  amount.  On  the  31st  of  October, 
in  the  absence  of  the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  at  the 
congress,  Lord  Bathurst  wrote  to  Mr.  Canning,  then 
in  England,  to  inform  him  that  he  was  to  be  allowed 
£14,200  a-year,  on  the  same  grounds  on  which  Mr. 
Sydenham  had  been  limited  to  £5,200.  Why  such  a 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  allowance  to  the  min- 
ister, while  no  change  had  taken  place  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  embassy,  and  when  no  chance  existed 
of  the  immediate  return  of  the  Prince  of  Brazil  to 
Europe,  yet  remained  to  be  explained.  The  expense 
of  Sir  Charles  Stuart  had  been  referred  to,  but  that 
could  form  no  precedent  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman.  The  whole  of  Sir  Charles 
Stuart's  expenses  were  occasioned  by  the  Peninsular 
war.  He  actually  held  the  reins  of  the  Portuguese 
Government.  He  was  a  member — ^he  believed  the 
sole  efficient  member — of  the  Regency,  and  was  forced 
to  incur  the  whole  of  his  large  expenditure  to  discharge 
the  high  official  duties  of  his  situation.    But  the  case 
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was  very  different  when  the  war  had  ceased,  and  when 
the  ambassador  was  no  long-er  a  member  of  the  Por- 
tuguese Government.  On  the  30th  of  May  1815,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  found  out  a  reason  for 
this  increased  scale  of  allowance.  In  a  letter  to  the 
noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  of  that  date,  he  stated,  that 
"  the  rank  of  ambassador,  which  could  make  no  prac- 
tical difference  in  expenses,  of  which  the  salary  (whe- 
ther as  ambassador  or  as  envoy)  supplied  only  a 
part,  was  politically  important,  as  counterbalancing 
the  positive  loss  of  rank  and  influence,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  occasioned  by  the  British  minis- 
ter's being  no  longer  a  member  of  the  Regency."  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  by  that  time  forgotten  the 
letter  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  which  Mr.  Sydenham 
was  directed  to  reduce  his  expenses  to  the  lowest 
scale.  He  seemed  to  have  taken  a  former  suggestion 
of  his  noble  friend — to  have  "  two  strings  to  his 
bow," — for  when  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
the  object  of  his  mission  had  ceased,  as  there  was  no 
probability  of  the  Prince  of  Brazil's  return  to  Europe? 
he  contrived  to  discover,  that  it  was  essential  to  the 
political  welfare  of  England  that  his  salary  should  be 
continued — he  discovered,  in  short,  that  as  Sir  Charles 
Stuart  had  a  large  allowance,  because  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Regency,  so  he  (the  right  hon.  gentleman) 
ought  to  have  a  large  allowance,  because  he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Regency!  (Hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh.) 
The  rest  of  this  letter  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
was  unimportant,  except  as  it  displayed  talents  for 
finance,  which,  although  in  this  instance  elicited  for  his 
own  advantage,  it  was  to  be  hoped  he  would  hence- 
forward contribute  to  the  public  service,  and  in  sup- 
port of  his  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
this  season  of  financial  difficulty. 
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From  all  these  documents  it  was  evident,  that  the 
plain  and  almost  avowed  purpose  of  the  mission  was, 
to  procure  a  place  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  He 
was  therefore  sent,  with  a  salary  of  £14,000  a-year,  to 
a  capital  where  there  was  no  court,  and  to  which,  even 
while  it  had  a  court,  no  ambassador  had  been  sent  for 
almost  a  century.  He  superseded  a  deserving  servant 
of  the  public  acting  there  as  envoy,  with  a  salary  of 
£5,000  a-year, — he  said  superseded  designedly,  for 
Mr.  Sydenham's  intention  of  resigning  was  not  known 
to  Ministers  when  they  made  Mr.  Canning's  appoint- 
ment, and  when  he  had  amassed  a  sufficient  sum,  or 
when  a  place  was  provided  for  him,  or  when  the  job 
became  too  glaring  and  called  forth  the  public  censure, 
he  left  the  important  business  of  the  Lisbon  mission 
under  the  sole  guidance  of  a  charge  d'  affaires;  and 
during  the  whole  of  this  mission,  the  only  duty  per- 
formed by  him  was  a  speech  to  the  factory !  (Hear,  and 
a  laugh.)  The  defenders  of  this  mission  had  talked 
of  the  efforts  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
made  to  complete  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade; 
and  one  of  his  friends,  on  a  former  occasion,  had 
said,  "  that  if  there  was  the  least  chance  that  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade  would  be  accelerated  by  this 
measure,  the  opposers  of  the  appointment  of  the  right 
hon,  gentleman,  should  pause  before  they  called  on 
the  country  to  pronounce  it  a  gross  and  scandalous 
job."  He  could  prove,  however,  that  since  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  trade  of 
Portugal  in  human  flesh  had  increased  instead  of  de- 
creasing; and  that  not  one  single  favourable  declara- 
tion was  procured  from  the  Portuguese  Government 
by  the  efforts  of  the  ambassador. 

Under  all  these  considerations,  he  called  on  the 
House  to  come  to  a  decision  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 
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He  had  now  to  put  to  the  test  the  sincerity  of  the  pro- 
fessions of  the  House,  of  economy  and  vigilance  over 
the  extravagant  conduct  of  Ministers.  He  showed 
them  a  case  in  which  the  public  money  had  been  most 
culpably  and  disgracefully  squandered; — no  sort  of 
necessity  had  been  shown  in  the  papers  which  the 
Government  had  submitted  as  their  justification ;  on 
the  contrary,  every  document  tended  to  prove  most 
clearly,  that  in  no  one  instance  had  they  more  abused 
the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  Parliament  than  in 
the  present.  If,  in  these  times  of  distress  and  discon- 
tent, it  was  important  for  the  House  to  acquire  a  re- 
putation for  strict  public  virtue,  and  incorruptibility, 
they  would  mark  their  sense  of  this  proceeding,  and 
show  the  people  that  they  still  retained  within  them- 
selves the  means  of  satisfying  their  just  claims,  and  of 
protecting  them  against  the  culpable  and  profligate 
extravagance  of  Ministers.  He  should  move  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

1.  "  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that  on  the  18th 
of  July  1814,  Lord  Viscount  Castlereagh  addressed 
an  official  despatch  to  Thomas  Sydenham,  Esq.  then 
his  Majesty's  minister  at  Lisbon,  acquainting  him  that 
it  was  the  command  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  that  during  his  residence  at  the  court  of  Por- 
tugal, he  should  confine  his  personal  expenses  within 
his  ordinary  allowances  as  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary,  viz.  £5,200  per  annum;  that 
he  had  directed  Mr.  Casamajor  to  lose  no  time  in 
removing  the  mission  from  the  house  of  the  Marquis 
de  Pombal;  and  that  he  could  not  anticipate  any 
public  grounds  for  continuing  the  expenditure  of  his 
Majesty's  servants  at  Lisbon,  on  the  scale  on  which 
it  had  been  conducted  during  the  war  in  the  Penin- 
sula. 
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2.  "  That  it  appears,  that  under  the  pretence  of 
congratulating  the  Prince  of  Brazil  on  his  return  to 
his  native  dominions,  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning 
was  appointed  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  court 
of  Lisbon,  with  the  increased  emoluments  and  allow- 
ances belonging  to  that  character,  viz.  £8,200  as  salary, 
£6,000  as  extraordinaries,  £1,500  as  outfit,  and  £3,180 
as  plate-money,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  the  sum  of 
eighteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  pounds. 

3.  That  such  an  appointment,  on  such  a  scale  of 
expense,  appears  to  this  House  inconsistent  with  the 
recorded  declaration  in  Lord  Castlereagh's  despatch  to 
Mr.  Sydenham,  of  the  18th  of  July  1814;  was  uncalled 
for  by  any  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  mission 
subsequent  to  Mr.  Sydenham's  appointment;  and  has 
been  attended  with  an  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable 
waste  of  the  public  money." 

The  debate  upon  this  motion  was  a  very  long  one; 

after  which,  in  reply,  Mr,  Lambton  said, — 

It  would  be  useless  in  him  to  detain  them  for  any 
length  of  time,  after  they  had  so  plainly  manifested 
their  desire  to  proceed  to  a  division ;  it  would  indeed 
be  presumptuous  in  him  to  expect  to  succeed  in  dis- 
pelling the  noise  and  clamour  which  had  been  prevail- 
ing from  the  conclusion  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
(Mr.  Canning's)  speech.  He  should,  therefore,  merely 
notice  some  misrepresentations  which  affected  him 
personally.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had,  for  what 
purposes  he  knew  not,  grossly  misrepresented  him, 
when  the  right  hon.  gentleman  stated  that  he  had 
alluded  to  the  personal  difi^erences  which  had  existed 
between  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  the  noble 
lord  (Castlereagh).  He  appealed  to  the  House, 
whether  such  was  the  fact.   He  had  carefully  avoided 
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every  thing  which  could  convey  the  most  remote 
allusion  to  that  subject,  in  introducing  his  resolutions 
to  the  notice  of  the  House.  He  also  thought  it  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  notice  what  had  fallen  from  some 
gentlemen  on  his  own  side  of  the  House.  He  begged 
leave  to  inform  the  noble  lord  (Milton)  and  the  hon. 
member  (Mr.  Gordon)  that,  with  every  sense  of  the 
obligation  they  had  so  kindly  conferred  on  him  in 
disclaiming  his  motion,  he  could  not  accede  to  their 
mode  of  reasoning — their  arguments  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  question.  The  question  was, 
not  whether  the  right  lion,  gentleman  had  justified 
himself  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  but  whether 
the  Ministers  had  justified  themselves  from  the  ac- 
cusation of  having,  by  that  appointment,  imposed  an 
unnecessary  expense  on  the  country.  That  alone  was 
the  object  of  his  motion,  which  his  honourable  friends 
seemed,  whether  purposely  or  not  he  could  not  tell, 
entirely  to  have  forgot.  In  his  opinion,  nothing  had 
passed  during  the  debate— nothing  had  been  urged 
against  his  motion,  either  by  the  hon.  gentleman  op- 
posite, or  his  hon.  friends  near  him,  which  could  induce 
him  to  change  his  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
course  he  had  pursued,  and  he  should  therefore  call 
for  a  division. 

On  a  division,  96  voted  for  Mr.  Lambton's  motion, 
and  270  against  him;  leaving  him  in  a  minority  of  174. 

On  the  9th  of  March  1818,  the  Attorney- General 
moved  the  first  reading  of  the  Indemnity  Bill,  and 
was  answered  by  Mr.  Lambton  in  a  powerful  speech, 
which  he  closed  by  moving  an  amendment  that  it  be 
read  that  day  six  months.    After  he  had  sat  down, 
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the  Treasury  benches  were  so  confounded  with  the 
eloquence  displayed  by  the  speaker,  the  astonishing 
knowledge  of  the  subject  he  had  evinced,  and  the  jus- 
tice of  the  remarks,  that  none  of  them  dared  to  rise 
in  reply,  until  they  had  recovered  their  courage,  after 
Sir  W.  Ridley  had  followed  on  the  same  side  as  Mr. 
Lambton,  when  a  feeble  defence  of  the  Ministers  was 
ventured  by  Mr.  Stanhope,  and  a  few  other  of  their 
hirelings.  On  a  division  taking  place,  the  amendment 
was  lost  by  a  majority  of  126,  viz.  190  for  the  motion, 
and  64  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  that  it  was  not  then  his  intention 
to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  principles  or  details 
of  the  measure  before  the  House,  as  other  opportunities 
would  offer  for  that  discussion.  But  he  would  apply 
himself  to  the  broad  principle  which  had  beien  little  ad- 
verted to  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who  spoke 
last,  namely,  the  conduct  of  those  Ministers  who  had 
brought  forward  this  measure  of  indemnity.  Before 
any  such  measure  was  acceded  to,  he  thought  it  indis- 
pensable to  justice,  to  the  character  of  the  House,  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  mind,  that  a  full,  fair, 
and  impartial  investigation  should  take  place  as  to  the 
conduct  of  Ministers  for  the  last  twelve  months,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  they  deserved  indemnity 
or  impeachment.  The  latter  was,  in  his  opinion,  that 
which  they  deserved  for  the  many  arbitrary  imprison- 
ments, cruel  inflictions,  and  disgraceful  acts,  which  had 
taken  place  under  their  auspices,  since  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Entertaining  these  sen- 
timents he  could  not  allow  the  Bill  to  be  read  a  first 
time  without  stating  his  sentiments,  as  after  the  first 
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reading,  the  nature,  extent,  and  provisions  of  the  par- 
ticular measure,  would  justly  form  a  chief  part  of  the 
discussion,  and  prevent  his  entering,  unfettered,  into 
the  more  important  view  of  the  question  to  which  he 
had  alluded.  They  were  at  length  come  to  the  winding 
up  of  the  disgraceful  measures  which  had  been  adopted 
by  Ministers.  They  were  called  upon  that  night,  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  to  throw  an  impene- 
trable veil  over  all  the  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression 
that  had  been  committed  under  the  Suspension  Act. 
They  were  required  to  stifle  the  voice  of  just  complaint 
— to  disregard  the  numerous  petitions  that  had  been 
presented,  arraigning  the  conduct  of  Ministers,  detail- 
ing acts  of  cruelty  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the 
Bastile,  and  demanding  a  full  and  open  investigation 
into  the  truth  of  charges,  which  regarded  a  topic  over 
which  the  House  ought  always  to  watch  with  peculiar 
care — he  meant  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

He,  however,  was  willing  to  afford  Ministers  the 
fullest  opportunity  for  explanation,  before  he  called 
upon  the  House  to  decide  upon  acts  of  as  great  atrocity, 
and  as  hostile  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  as  were  ever 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  any  nation  upon  record. 
But  to  the  measure  of  indemnity  which  Ministers  at 
present  demanded,  the  House  could  not  assent,  with- 
out becoming  accomplices  in  the  guilt  which  was  im- 
puted— Avhich  belonged  to  those  Ministers.  The  House 
had  invested  Ministers  with  extraordinary  powers — it 
had  armed  them  with  a  sharp,  deadly,  and  dangerous 
weapon,  and  it  was  peculiarly  the  duty  of  the  House 
to  inquire  how  these  powers  had  been  used — how  that 
weapon  had  been  applied.  The  noble  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  home  department,  stood  charged  in  the 
petitions  which  had  been  presented,  with  sanctioning 
unnecessary  cruelty,  and  the  most  unwarrantable  se* 
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verity;  but  in  answer  to  tliis  charge,  he  observed,  that 
the  personal  character  of  that  noble  lord  was  very  os- 
tentatiously put  forward.  To  the  private  character  of 
the  noble  lord,  a  great  deal  of  benevolence  was  attri- 
buted; that  might  be  so,  or  might  not  be  so — but  he 
must  say,  that  his  public  conduct  bore  no  such  stamp. 
But  whatever  might  be  the  tender  feeling  of  the  noble 
lord,  history  had  shown  that  such  feelings  on  the  part 
of  individuals  was  no  guarantee  against  inhumanity 
in  the  administration  of  power.  We  were  told  that 
the  inquisitors  of  old  were  often  in  tears  upon  wit- 
nessing the  agonies  of  those  who  were  suffering  under 
their  decrees.  Yet  that  expression  of  feeling  neither 
exonerated  them  from  the  charge  of  cruelty  in  inflicting 
the  punishment,  nor  alleviated  the  sufferings  of  those 
unfortunate  victims.  It  was  mockery,  then,  to  talk  of 
tenderness  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  any  man  invested 
with  arbitrary  power,  as  any  argument  against  the 
probability  of  despotism  and  injustice  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  power.  Great  wisdom  and  firmness 
could  alone  guard  Jigainst  the  abuse  of  a  power  which 
ought  not  to  belong  to,  which  was  calculated  to  cor- 
rupt, any  human  being;  and  were  Ministers  seriously 
disposed  to  ascribe  wisdom  and  firmness  to  Lord 
Sidmouth?  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  aware,  that  the 
noble  lord  had  been  often  praised  of  late  by  persons 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  who,  at  other  times, 
and  not  long  since  too,  were  forward  to  deny  him  any 
great  or  solid  quality;  nay,  who  were  active  in  ridi- 
culing his  pretensions  to  any  mental  power.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  inconsistency  of  such  panegyrists  of  the 
noble  lord  as  he  alluded  to,  did  not  surprise  him: 
but  he  would  be  much  surprised  indeed,  if  that  House 
should  adopt  the  idea,  that  because  Lord  Sidmouth 
had  the  reputation  of  sensibility,  such  cruelties  as  were 
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detailed  in  the  petitions  upon  the  table  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  taken  place. 

But,  to  return  to  the  subject  of  those  acts  of  op- 
pression to  which  he  had  before  alluded,  he  would  as- 
sert, that  their  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  that 
House,  and  remaining  uncontradicted  as  they  did,  must 
take  away  from  the  majority  who  sanctioned  the  Sus- 
pension Act,  all  power  of  confiding  in  future  in  the 
protestations  and  promises  of  Ministers.  The  conduct 
of  Ministers  during  the  last  twelve  months,  was  indeed 
extraordinary.  They  had  come  down  to  that  House 
armed  with  what  he  believed  many  Members  imagined 
to  be  even  a  sufficient  justification  for  suspending  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act— a  green  bag — they  submitted  its 
formidable  contents  to  a  committee  of  their  own 
choosing.  Upon  which  they  themselves  sat!  Thus 
uniting  in  their  own  persons  the  overweening  functions 
of  judges,  jury,  and  witnesses.  They  drew  out  the 
bill  of  indictment  against  the  people  of  England — they 
swore  to  the  truth  of  the  allegations — and  they  found 
the  bill.  Thus  it  was  that  they  contrived  to  impose 
upon  the  judgment  of  that  House,  and  to  swindle  the 
people  out  of  their  liberty,  upon  false  pretences;  for, 
upon  such  pretences,  and  by  such  means,  did  they 
reconcile  Parliament  to  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  and  after  that  suspension  was  repealed, 
they  pretended  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  their  con- 
duct during  that  suspension.  But  what  was  the  char- 
acter of  that  inquiry?  Precisely  similar  to  that  by 
which  they  had  obtained  the  suspension.  Yet,  upon 
such  an  inquiry  and  decision,  they  called  on  that  House 
to  vote  their  complete  acquittal  for  a  series  of  injustice 
and  absurdity,  such  as  never  was  attributable  to  any 
other  set  of  men  appointed  to  manage  the  government 
of  this  country.    Twelve  months  ago,  they  pretended 
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that  treason  and  conspiracy,  threatening  the  subversion 
of  the  state,  raged  throughout  the  country;  and  what 
was  the  first  proceeding  taken  to  prove  the  existence 
of  that  treason?  Why,  they  preferred  a  charge  of 
a  design  to  overturn  the  Government  and  constitution, 
against  a  bankrupt  apothecary  and  a  starving  cobbler  I 
He  would  not  dwell  upon  the  circumstances  of  that 
case,  as  they  were  so  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the 
House;  but  it  must  be  known,  that  the  preposterous 
character  of  the  charge  made  such  an  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  the  jury,  as  to  produce  their  verdict  of 
acquittal,  in  opposition  to  all  the  efforts  of  the  crown 
lawyers,  seconded  by  the  elaborate  arguments  and 
authoritative  opinion  of  the  judges,  some  of  whom  were 
obviously  more  anxious  for  the  conviction  of  the  pris- 
oners than  for  the  elucidation  of  truth,  or  the  enforce- 
ment of  justice.  The  fact  was,  that  all  the  criminality 
charged  upon  the  prisoners  on  this  occasion,  appeared 
to  originate  solely  with  the  agents  of  Government,  who 
were  adduced  as  witnesses  against  them;  and  such  was 
evidently  the  impression  of  the  jury  by  whom  they 
were  acquitted. 

Now,  as  to  the  precedents  quoted  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  to  justify  this  measure,  he  con- 
tended that  they  'had  no  analogy  whatever  to  the  case 
under  consideration.  That  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
had  been  before  suspended,  and  that  indemnities  had 
followed,  was  too  true.  But  never,  he  would  tell  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  on  such  slight,  trivial, 
or  contemptible  grounds.  In  1689,  the  first  period  to 
which  the  lion,  and  learned  gentleman  had  alluded, 
James  11.  had  endeavoured  to  recover  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain,  from  which,  legitimate  as  he  was,  he 
had  been  hurled  by  the  indignation  of  his  people.  He 
was  backed  by  the  most  powerful  and  ambitious  of  the 
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continental  nionarcbs,  and  supported  by  a  strong  party 
in  this  country.  Even  then,  formidable  as  was  the 
danger,  and  great  as  was  the  party  in  array  against  tbe 
riglit  so  beneficially  exercised,  of  deposing  a  sovereign 
when  entertaining  designs  hostile  to  the  liberties  of 
his  subjects — even  then  the  measure  was  denounced 
in  Parliament  as  an  infringement  on  the  constitution, 
and  the  existing  laws  declared  capable  of  ensuring 
the  safety  of  the  government.  In  1745,  the  next  of 
the  learned  gentleman's  precedents,  the  same  danger 
existed.  The  Pretender  was  in  arms  against  the  dy- 
nasty in  whom  the  succession  to  the  throne  had  been 
secured  by  the  revolution  of  1688.  He  was  connected 
with  a  party  in  both  Houses,  conspicuous  for  their 
rank,  talents,  and  influence;  and  under  their  protec- 
tion and  assistance,  he  penetrated  into  the  centre  of 
England.  Still,  with  all  these  justificatory  reasons  for 
the  adoption  of  the  measure,  it  was  not  passed  even 
then  without  the  strongest  protests  and  remonstrances 
against  the  miconstitutional  nature  of  its  powers.  But 
in  those  days.  Englishmen  were  more  tenacious  of 
their  liberties  than  unfortunately  they  appeared  to  be 
in  later  years,  and  new  eras.  It  was  only  of  late  it 
became  an  expedient  on  the  part  of  Ministers  to  sus- 
pend the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  in  order  to  prop  their 
tottering  power,  to  secure  their  jobs  and  their  places, 
and  to  gag  the  mouths  of  the  people.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  first  cry  of  alarm  was  raised  at  the  moment  when 
there  was  a  loud  cry  for  economy  in  the  country. 
Every  where  the  demand  for  retrenchment  and  reform 
was  heard,  accompanied  by  reproaches  upon  ministerial 
profusion  and  extravagance.  Ministers  saw  the  dan- 
ger to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  the  difficulty  of 
defending  themselves.  For  they  could  not  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  the  people,  without  risking  their 
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power.  Their  system  could  not  be  maintained  if  they 
attended  to  economy,  for  that  would  alienate  the  ma- 
jority of  their  adherents.  Therefore  they  adopted  the 
policy  of  Robespierre;  who,  whenever  he  found  the 
security  of  his  faction  endangered,  or  the  continuance 
of  his  diabolical  power  menaced,  announced  the  ex- 
istence of  plots  and  conspiracies  which  he  himself  had 
fabricated,  for  the  purpose  of  entrapping  and  destroying 
those  whose  characters  and  actions  were  adverse  to 
his  tyranny.  In  one  respect,  however,  the  Ministers 
had  abandoned  his  example.  He  had  attacked  the 
great  and  powerful.  They  had  descended  to  search 
for  treason  into  the  dwellings  of  the  starving  manu- 
facturer and  distressed  labourer.  They  found  them 
murmuring  at  the  weight  of  insupportable  taxation, 
destitute  of  employment,  and  obtaining  the  scanty  and 
miserable  pittance  by  which  they  barely  supported 
themselves  and  their  families,  from  the  hand  of  charity. 
Every  where  they  discovered  the  existence  of  poverty, 
misery,  and  starvation.  That  celebrated  English  spirit 
which  once  preferred  seeking  the  means  of  subsistence, 
however  humble,  through  its  own  honourable  exertions, 
was  found  by  them  bowed  to  the  ground  and  over- 
whelmed by  despair  and  oppression,  submitting  con- 
tentedly to  the  degradation  of  parochial  relief.  Most 
men  would  have  felt  remorse  at  the  sight  of  a  country 
so  reduced,  a  people  suffering  the  utmost  privations, 
but  still  loyal  in  their  attachment,  and  looking  up  to 
that  House  for  redress  of  all  their  wrongs.  But  our 
Ministers  endeavoured  to  derive  personal  advantage 
from  the  sufferings  of  the  people.  They  thought  they 
could  work  upon  their  distresses  until  they  had  fanned 
the  spark  of  discontent  into  the  flame  of  rebellion. 
And  they  succeeded.  For  they  despatched  their 
emissary,  Oliver,  on  his  infamous  mission.    Thus  the 
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resource  of  Ministers  for  meeting  all  the  distresses  and 
complaints  of  tlie  country,  was,  to  send  forth  Oliver, 
in  order  to  excite  disturbances,  and  thereby  to  justify 
acts  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  This 
arch  spy  hurried  along  from  county  to  county,  pro- 
claiming "  Physical  Force  "  as  his  watchword,  display- 
ing the  standard  of  rebellion,  and  exciting  riot  and 
insurrection.  Wherever  his  steps  could  be  traced  (and 
they  were  traced  with  equal  care  and  accuracy),  he 
was  found  urging  the  people  to  acts  of  rapine  and 
violence,  instigating  them  to  open  rebellion,  and  leading 
them  on  to  that  object  through  deeds  of  robbery  and 
even  of  murder.  And  the  House  would  remark,  that 
from  the  day  on  which  his  mission  ceased — when  he 
had  left  the  presence  of  those  whom  he  had  deluded, 
when  by  the  assistance  of  high  military  authority,  he 
had  escaped  from  the  hands  of  those,  who,  unknowing 
of  the  nature  of  his  actions,  had  taken  him  up  as  the 
chief  traitor — that  instant  order  and  tranquillity  were 
restored.  He  was  found  at  length  returning  to  ren- 
der an  account  of  his  perils  and  his  success.  He  could 
have  rendered  his  account  in  the  words  which  a  great 
poet  ascribes  to  a  personage,  the  base  and  more  malig- 
nant parts  of  whose  character  Mr.  Oliver  strikingly 
resembled.    This  spy  appeared, — 

At  last,  as  from  a  cloud,    *       *  * 

*  *       *       loud  was  the  acclaim: 

Forth  rush'd  in  haste  the  great  consulting  peers. 
Raised  from  their  dark  divan,  and  with  like  joy, 
Congratulant  approach'd  him;  who,  with  hand 
Silence,  and  with  these  words  attention,  won, 

*  *       *       *       Long  were  to  tell 

What  I  have  done,  what  suffer'd ;  with  what  pain 
Voyaged  the  unreal,  vast,  unbounded  deep 
Of  horrible  confusion  :  over  which. 
By  Sin  and  Death,  a  broad  way  now  is  paved 
To  expedite  your  glorious  march. 

In  consequence  of  this  spy's  success,  Brandreth, 
and  some  of  his  associates,  were  publicly  tried,  and 
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beheaded  on  the  scaffold  as  traitors.  Why  was  not 
the  instigator,  in  whose  hands  Brandreth  was  but  the 
mere  instrument,  tried?  Why  was  not  this  blood- 
stained villain  put  upon  his  trial  at  the  imperious  call 
of  justice  and  of  the  country?  When  the  mere  instru- 
ments of  his  designs  and  the  victims  of  delusion,  were 
pursued  to  death,  why  was  Oliver  left  at  large?  If,  by 
the  laws  of  England,  all  connected  with  a  transaction 
involving  murder,  are  guilty  of  murder,  how  came  no 
charge  to  be  laid  against  the  contriver  and  instigator 
of  the  transactions  which  had  naturally  led  to  the  com- 
mission of  that  crime?    (Hear,  hear.) 

But,  if  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  the  country  called 
for  the  punishment  of  Oliver,  equally  did  it  call  for  the 
disgrace,  impeachment,  and  punishment  of  those  who 
sent  him  on  his  base  mission— who  gave  him  such  full 
powers  as  enabled  him  to  instigate  his  fellow-subjects 
one  against  the  other — to  proclaim  to  them  the  virtue 
and  necessity  of  disaffection,  and  by  which  he  alienated 
their  minds  from  their  constitution  and  their  king. 
Those  men  were  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  In  their 
councils  originated  the  plan  of  sending  spies  among  the 
people — from  their  cabinet  issued  Oliver  as  their 
champion!  Yet  those  men  now  came  down  for  an  Act 
of  Indemnity,  requiring  the  House  to  screen  the  per- 
petrators of  all  those  dark  atrocities!  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  said,  that  indemnity  was  not 
sought  for,  so  much  to  protect  Ministers,  as  those  who 
gave  information.  This  was  a  fallacious  representa- 
tion; but  if  it  were  true,  he  would  maintain  that  Minis- 
ters were  not  warranted  to  call  for  such  an  indemnity, 
nor  could  Parliament,  consistently  w^ith  a  due  regard 
to  its  fame  and  honour,  grant  them  that  Act.  Who 
were  their  informers?  Were  they  gentlemen  of  char- 
acter, whose  credibility  justified  in  some  measure  such 
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confidence  as  the  House  was  called  upon  to  place  in 
their  information?  No,  they  were  the  blood-thirsty 
spies,  who  were  sent  forth  by  Ministers,  and  who 
created  all  the  evils  that  had  disturbed  the  country. 
(Hear,  hear.)  There  was  one  fact  now  come  to  light, 
respecting  one  of  those  spies,  in  addition  to  what  had 
formerly  been  detected,  which  called  for  the  utmost 
attention.  The  fact  was  stated  in  a  daily  paper,  whose 
high  respectability  would  be  authority  enough  for  him 
if  he  possessed  no  other  evidence.  But  he  had  other 
authority.  He  was  authorised,  if  necessary,  to  pro- 
duce the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  would  prove  all 
the  circumstances  at  their  bar.  This  gentleman  stated, 
that  on  the  day  of  opening  the  session  last  year,  before 
the  Prince  Regent  returned  from  the  House  of  Peers, 
he  met  Oliver  at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  heard  him 
inveighing  in  such  loud  and  seditious  terms  against  the 
Prince  Regent,  as  to  collect  a  crowd  about  him.  The 
individual  whose  name  he  could  produce,  and  who  was 
ready  to  confirm  his  statement  on  oath,  remonstrated 
with  Oliver  in  vain.  The  consequence  was,  the  out- 
rage on  the  person  of  the  Prince,  and  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus!  (Hear,  hear.)  Thus  it  ap- 
peared, that  all  the  evils  which  had  afflicted  the  country 
for  the  last  twelve  months,  and  led  to  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  with  its  melancholy  con- 
sequences, originated  mainly  with  the  malignant  inge- 
nuity and  active  turpitude  of  a  man  whom  Ministers 
had  specially  employed,  and  whom  they  still  continued 
to  praise  and  to  patronise.  (Hear,  hear.)  Would  that 
House,  then,  consent  to  grant  an  Act  of  Indemnity 
to  such  Ministers — to  cover  such  iniquitous  and  dis- 
graceful proceedings  as  they  had  originated  with  com- 
plete impunity?  He  should  indeed  lament  if  such 
were  the  result  of  that  night's  proceedings.    For  him- 
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self,  he  never  would  consent  to  such  a  measure.  He 
confessed,  that  on  no  occasion  had  he  felt  more  anxious 
to  state  his  sentiments — not  with  the  hope  of  influen- 
cing the  decision  of  that  House;  for  of  that,  constituted 
as  it  was,  he  must  utterly  despair,  unless  he  were  pos- 
sessed of  those  means  of  influence  which  rendered 
ministerial  arguments  so  convincing  and  irresistible — 
but  with  the  view  of  justifying  himself  in  the  eyes  of 
his  constituents,  before  whose  bar  he  must  shortly 
appear — of  enabling  him  to  render  up  unsullied  the 
trust  committed  to  his  care — and  with  the  view  of 
conscientiously  discharging  that  duty  to  his  country, 
which  imperiously  called  upon  him  to  oppose  any 
indemnity  for   proceedings   so  flagrantly  unjustifi- 
able.   Not  only  was  his  own  private  opinion  against 
the  Bill;  not  only  was  it  his  most  solemn,  conscien- 
tious, and  decided  conviction,  that  Ministers  and  their 
agents  ought  not  to  be  indemnified;  but,  in  the  name 
of  the  county  which  he  represented,  wdiere  the  people 
had  not  altogether  lost  the  right  of  election;  in  their 
name,  he  called  for  a  full,  fair,  and  impartial  inquiry 
into  the  abuses  practised  during  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus.    He  did  not  say  so  in  hopes  of  influ- 
encing the  House,  but  he  would  say  on  his  conscience, 
that  the  House  was  bound,  in  duty  to  the  people  of 
England,  to  support  him  when  he  moved  as  an  amend- 
mentj  "  That  the  Bill  be  read  a  first  time  that  day  six 
months."    (Loud  and  continued  cheering.) 

On  the  motion  on  the  11th  March,  that  the  House 
should  go  into  a  committee  on  this  Indemnity  Bill, 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  in  answer  to  several  attacks  that 
had  been  made  on  his  former  speech,  he  rose  chiefly  to 
state,  that  he  would  pledge  himself  for  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  person  who  had  given  him  the  informa- 
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tion  respecting  Oliver,  He  was  a  person  not  con- 
nected with  any  plot  or  conspiracy,  but  a  mercantile 
gentleman  of  consideration.  If  the  House  would  let 
him,  he  would  pledge  his  honour  to  prove  all  he  had 
asserted,  unless  the  right  hon.  gentleman  should  be 
disposed  wantonly  to  depreciate  his  (Mr.  Lambton's) 
honour  and  character,  as  he  had  already  that  night 
cruelly  sported  with  the  disease  and  agony  of  an  un- 
fortunate petitioner.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  made  many  severe  and  unfair  allusions 
to  the  conduct  of  that  individual,  in  suppressing,  as 
he  (Mr.  Canning)  asserted,  the  information  he  could 
have  given  with  regard  to  Oliver  s  conduct  on  the 
28th  of  January,  and  had  stigmatised  him  as  a  traitor 
for  not  having  communicated  with  Government  on  the 
subject.  Neither  of  those  charges  had  the  slightest 
foundation.  That  person  communicated  on  the  same 
evening,  to  several  respectable  witnesses  whom  he 
(Mr.  L.)  could  produce,  what  had  occurred  in  the  park. 
The  facts  were  the  subject  of  general  conversation 
amongst  his  acquaintance,  and  continued  to  be  so  for 
several  months.  With  regard  to  the  gentleman's  mo- 
tives for  not  acquainting  Lord  Sidmouth  with  those 
facts,  he  could  say  nothing;  but  he  thought  a  sufficient 
justification  might  be  found  in  the  notoriety  which 
existed  of  Oliver  s  being  employed  and  patronised  by 
that  noble  lord.  That  those  were  the  motives  of  the 
person  in  question,  he  would  not  assert;  but  to  his 
(Mr.  L's.)  mind,  they  would  have  appeared  of  sufficient 
weight  to  induce  him  to  adopt  the  same  course.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  asserted  that  the  whole  story 
was  destitute  of  foundation.  He  (Mr.  L.)  remained 
of  a  directly  contrary  opinion.  He  challenged  inquiry 
into  the  case;  he  demanded  to  be  allowed  to  prove  his 
allegations  at  the  bar  of  the  House.    If  that  inquiry 
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was  not  instituted,  the  country  would  be  enabled  to 
see  clearly  enough,  that  the  facts  asserted  by  him  were 
such  as  could  not  be  disproved. 

On  the  13th  April  1815,  Mr.  Lambton  opposed  a 
most  flagrant  job,  being  a  call  for  a  grant  of  £10,000 
annually,  in  addition  to  their  former  allowances,  to 
some  of  the  Royal  Dukes,  in  the  event  of  their  mar- 
riage. An  amendment  was  made  that  the  grant  should 
be  reduced  to  £6,000  annually,  which  Mr.  Lambton 
also  opposed.  He  did  not,  however,  carry  his  op- 
position to  a  division,  as  it  would  have  perilled  the 
amendment;  and  he  preferred  to  vote  in  the  amend- 
ment, to  allowing  the  original  question  to  carry.  The 
amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  9,  viz.  193 
for  the  amendment,  and  184  for  the  original  motion. 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  that  his  objection  to  any  grant 
had  not  been  obviated  by  any  thing  that  had  fallen 
from  the  other  side,  and  he  therefore  felt  himself 
called  on  to  record  that  objection,  and  to  move  that 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  do  now  leave  the  chair. 
There  was  not  in  the  three  kingdoms  a  warmer  friend 
to  the  house  of  Brunswick  than  himself;  he  was  bred 
up  in  the  principles  that  placed  that  family  on  the 
throne,  and  he  should  be  wanting  in  his  duty  if  he  did 
not  support  that  family;  but  when  he  looked  at  the 
burthened  state  of  the  country,  and  the  distress  which 
was  spreading  over  the  face  of  it,  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  burthen  the  people  with  another  shilling  for 
additional  allowances  to  the  younger  branches  of  the 
Royal  Family.  If  the  Windsor  establishment  was 
excessive,  the  abuses  ought  to  be  done  away  with  at 
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once.  But  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  take  that 
establishment  into  their  consideration  at  present.  Be- 
cause a  great  part  of  the  Windsor  establishment  was 
unnecessary,  that  was  no  reason  why  more  than  was 
necessary  ought  to  be  given  to  others.  A  monstrous 
charge  ought  not  to  be  borne:  but  that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  present  question.  The  question  was, 
should  they  burthen  the  country  with  £6,000  a-year, 
because  the  Duke  of  Clarence  wished  to  marry?  because 
he  had  extravagantly  thrown  away  that  which  Parlia- 
ment had  already  granted  him,  were  they  to  make  good 
the  effects  of  that  extravagance?  This  was  not  surely 
what  the  people  expected  from  them.  111  would  they 
be  discharging  their  duty  to  their  constituents,  if  they 
did  not  resist,  in  the  commencement,  this  attempt  to 
impose  fresh  burthens  on  the  people.    (Hear,  hear.) 

On  the  5th  of  May  1818^  when  Lord  Castlereagh 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  continuation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Alien  Act,  Mr.  Lambton  stated 
his  intention  of  moving  an  amendment  when  it  was 
brought  forward  for  the  second  reading;  and  accord- 
ingly, on  the  7th  of  May,  moved  for  papers  in  order 
to  enable  the  House  to  obtain  more  correct  informa- 
tion. The  production  of  these  papers  was  resisted  by 
Lord  Castlereagh;  and  on  a  division  taking  place,  the 
motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  38,  viz,  30  for 
the  motion,  and  68  against  it.  Nevertheless,  on  the 
15th,  when  the  second  reading  was  proposed,  he  re- 
deemed his  pledge,  and  moved  as  an  amendment,  that 
it  be  read  that  day  six  months.  Ministers  did  not  dare 
to  defend  their  motion ;  yet,  on  a  division,  they  had  a 
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majority  of  62,  viz.  97  in  favour  of  the  second  reading, 
and  35  against  it. 

Mr.  Lambton  confessed,  that  it  was  with  no  small 
degree  of  surprise  he  witnessed  the  introduction  of  this 
Bill  the  other  night.  He  was  surprised  that  in  a  period 
of  profound  peace,  an  Alien  Bill  should  have  been 
twice  submitted  to  their  notice.  This  could  only  be 
accounted  for,  from  the  idea  which  the  noble  lord 
entertained  of  the  subserviency  and  pliability  of  Par- 
liament, an  idea  which  he  could  not  but  think  well 
founded  when  he  saw  what  passed  in  the  House  last 
night.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  noble  lord  had  ventured 
to  tell  a  British  House  of  Commons,  that  this  Alien 
Bill  was  a  mitigated  system;  but  it  was  a  system  which 
was  at  variance  with  every  principle  of  our  constitution 
— a  system  which  violated  at  one  blow  the  spirit  of 
those  ancient  regal  enactments  which  protected  the 
liberty  of  all  residing  within  the  realms — which  was  in 
direct  contradiction  to  an  express  provision  of  Magna 
Charta,  and  which  went  to  destroy  every  thing  that 
distinguished  the  constitution  of  this  country  from  the 
arbitrary  governments  hitherto  held  up  to  the  scorn 
and  execration  of  all  Europe.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  Up 
to  1793,  the  policy  of  this  country  had  been  to  protect 
all  foreigners  who  selected  this  country  for  their  resi- 
dence. This  spirit  pervaded  every  act  of  our  legisla- 
ture, which  had  any  relation  to  foreigners.  Had  the 
same  spirit  which  commenced  with  the  Continental 
tyranny  introduced  under  the  auspices  of  the  noble 
lord,  then  prevailed  in  this  country,  would  England 
have  profited  as  she  did  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantz?  The  asylum  given  to  these  persecuted 
foreigners,  had  laid  the  foundation  of  those  manu- 
factures which  had  given  to  this  country  a  superiority 
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over  every  other  country  in  the  world.  Even  the 
bigoted  Catholic  monarch  who  then  filled  the  throne 
of  these  realms,  protected  the  Protestant  subjects  of 
France,  driven  from  their  country  for  adherence  to 
their  religious  opinions.  James  11.  felt  himself  bound 
to  receive  those  Protestant  fugitives,  from  a  conviction 
of  the  benefit  that  would  arise  to  this  country,  even  at 
a  time  when  he  was  dispensing  with  the  Test  Act  in 
favour  of  his  Catholic  officers — when  he  was  authorising 
the  cruelties  and  inhumanities  of  Kirk  and  Jeffreys, 
and  pursuing,  in  all  other  respects,  that  system  of  bigot- 
ed persecution,  which  ultimately  and  happily  ended 
in  his  expulsion  from  the  throne.  He  mentioned  these 
facts,  merely  to  show  that  in  all  times  had  foreigners 
enjoyed  liberty  and  security  in  this  country,  even  when 
the  country  was  subject  to  all  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened it  from  a  pretender  to  the  throne.  In  1793,  the 
Alien  Bill  was  first  passed,  on  the  pretence  that  we 
were  threatened  with  great  danger  from  the  resort  of 
foreigners  to  this  country.  He  would  not  now  enter 
into  the  question,  whether  this  pretence  had  or  had 
not  any  foundation  in  truth;  but  certainly,  whatever 
grounds  there  might  be  for  an  Alien  Bill  in  1793,  there 
could  not  be  the  same  now.  That  Bill  was  a  war 
measure,  and  stood  on  decidedly  distinct  and  separate 
grounds;  and  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended  to  the  tranquillity  of  our  own 
Government,  from  the  machinations  of  aliens  whose 
countries  were  in  avowed  and  open  hostility  to  us, 
he  must  assert  that  no  precedent  could  be  drawn  from 
the  adoption  of  that  measure.  We  were  now  at  peace 
and  amity  with  all  the  European  world — all  revolution- 
ary doctrines  had  been  annihilated  by  the  sad  experi- 
ence of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  their  fervour  and 
violence  having  subsided  first  into  a  military,  and  lat- 
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terly  into  a  legitimate  despotism.  The  success  of  the 
coalesced  powers  of  Europe  had  succeeded  in  repress- 
ing the  ambitious  encroachments  of  Napoleon,  had 
hurled  him  from  his  powerful  and  elevated  situation, 
and  replaced  on  the  vacant  throne  of  France  the  exiled 
family  of  the  Bourbons.  In  every  corner  of  Europe 
had  legitimacy  raised  its  head.  That  cause  had  been 
strengthened  by  the  treaties  and  associations  of  mon- 
archs,  and  acknowledged  as  the  watchword  of  peace 
by  the  noble  lord  himself  at  the  congress  of  Vienna. 
In  furtherance  of  that  object,  he  had  planned  and  exe- 
cuted the  spoliation  and  partition  of  whole  countries — 
divided  populations  possessing  the  same  manners,  lan- 
guage, and  customs— separated  subjects  from  a  mon- 
arch whom  they  respected  and  venerated — handed  over 
independent  states  to  sovereigns  whose  rule  had  been 
immemorially  the  object  of  their  detestation,  and  in 
the  nicety  of  his  calculations,  as  purveyor  to  legitimacy, 
had  even  divided  his  human  merchandise  into  souls  and 
half- souls;  and  all  this  was  perpetrated  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  legitimacy,  and  according  to  the  noble  lord^s 
mode  of  reasoning,  the  general  peace  of  Europe !  But 
had  he  not  succeeded  in  all  these  objects?  Had  one 
single  event  occurred  since  the  period  of  these  proceed- 
ings, to  justify  the  present  measure?  Every  act  of 
spoliation  had  been  carried  into  effect;  and,  according 
to  the  noble  lord's  own  showing,  there  was  no  danger, 
no  hostility  to  be  apprehended  from  any  foreigners 
whatever.  As,  then,  the  noble  lord  persisted  in  urging 
the  adoption  of  this  measure,  notwithstanding  he  could 
not  undertake  to  state  that  any  danger  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  foreigners,  they  must  look  to  other 
causes.  What  he  was  about  to  state,  he  believed  to 
be  the  real  and  true  cause: — the  Bill  was  not  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  protecting  these  realms  from 
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danger,  but  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  tyrants,  and 
upholding  Continental  despotism— (hear,  hear,  hear) 
— for  the  purpose  of  annihilating  that  small  spot  of 
liberty,  that  refuge  from  oppression,  which  had  once 
existed  here  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  British 
name.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  once  the  boast  of  English- 
men, that  the  moment  the  feet  of  a  slave  touched  the 
British  soil,  he  became  free.  It  was  every  where  re- 
peated, that  however  much  slavery  and  tyranny  might 
degrade  and  oppress  human  nature  in  other  countries, 
here  they  had  no  power;  however  much  they  might 
elsewhere  persecute  all  parties,  sects,  and  opinions, 
from  the  moment  they  reached  the  shores  of  England, 
that  persecution  ceased. 

That  sacred  Isle — 
Cut  off  from  the  Continent,  that  world  of  slaves — 
That  temple  built  by  Heaven's  peculiar  care, 
In  a  recess  from  the  contagious  world, 
And  dedicated  long  to  Liberty — 
That  health,  that  strength,  that  bloom  of  civil  life ! 

But  he  would  ask,  could  that  description  which  was 
justly  applied  by  the  poet  to  this  country,  even  in  1745, 
be  any  longer  considered  appropriate?  The  noble 
lord,  who  now  desired  the  renewal  of  the  Alien  Bill, 
proposed  it  without  any  other  view  than  that  of  sub- 
serviency to  Continental  politics.  If  the  noble  lord 
maintained  that  it  was  not  framed  with  that  view,  he 
would  call  on  him  to  pledge  himself  that  it  would  not 
be  put  in  execution  against  any  of  the  persecuted  in- 
dividuals, who  could  now  only  find  a  secure  asylum  in 
this  country — he  meant  those  unfortunate  men  who 
were  proscribed  by  the  King  of  France,  after  his  being 
a  second  time  placed  on  the  throne  of  France  by  the 
allied  troops.  In  considering  this  Bill  as  it  must 
necessarily  apply  to  the  case  of  those  individuals,  he 
should  very  shortly  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
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the  nature  and  history  of  that  proscription.  If  no 
Alien  Bill  existed—if  that  liberty  of  action  had  been 
still  accorded,  which  it  was  once  the  noble  policy  of 
this  country  to  extend  to  all  foreigners  whose  countries 
were  in  a  state  of  peace  with  us,  he  should  not  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  express  in  that  House  any 
sentiments  but  those  of  mere  commiseration  for  the 
fate  of  victims  of  tyranny  and  oppression — sentiments 
which  he  was  confident  would  be  echoed  by  every  man, 
both  in  the  House  and  out  of  it,  who  was  not  subser- 
vient to  the  mandates  of  that  policy  which  had  been 
pursued  by  the  allied  powers  during  the  course  of  the 
partition  of  Europe.  But  it  w^as  the  object  of  the 
noble  lord,  to  prevent  those  unfortunate  individuals 
from  availing  themselves  of  that  protection  in  this 
country,  wdiich  was  due  to  all  who  conducted  them- 
selves peaceably  in  it;  thus  rendering  the  Government 
of  this  country,  the  accomplice  of  measures  w^hich 
history  would  describe  as  most  tyrannical  and  unjust. 
When  the  valour  of  our  troops  a  second  time  placed 
the  fugitive  Bourbon  on  the  throne  of  France,  it  was 
the  wish  of  all  that  that  ruler  should  not,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  arbitrary  power,  endanger  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe.  Nevertheless,  a  fortnight  after  the  restora- 
tion, an  edict  came  out  against  thirty-eight  individuals, 
banished  them  from  Paris,  and  placed  them  en  surveil- 
lance until  their  fate  had  undergone  the  decision  of  the 
French  legislature.  By  that  edict,  the  King  not  only 
violated  the  promise  which  he  had  solemnly  given  in 
the  face  of  Europe,  hut  he  trampled  by  it  the  provi- 
sions of  that  charter  under  foot  which  he  had  volun- 
tarily sworn  to  observe.  Whether  it  was  his  love  of 
revenge,  or  a  wish  to  impress  on  the  world  the  idea 
that  an  extensive  conspiracy  existed  in  France,  that 
induced  the  King  to  pursue  this  line  of  conduct,  he 
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knew  not.  If  it  was  the  former,  it  needed  no  comment 
— if  it  was  the  latter,  he  must  say  that  no  failure  had 
ever  been  more  complete  or  disgraceful;  for  the  French 
Government  had  six  months  to  establish  their  facts 
against  these  men.  That  they  spared  no  pains,  is  easily 
to  be  believed;  the  Parliament  had  been  long  assem- 
bled; almost  all  the  proscribed  had  surrendered  them- 
selves, although  they  had  every  means  of  escaping; 
and  the  remainder,  who  had  taken  refuge  without  the 
French  territories,  had  also  declared  their  willingness 
to  surrender  themselves,  when  a  constitutional  mode  of 
trial  was  guaranteed  to  them.  In  this  state  of  things, 
what  did  the  French  Government  do?  Unable  after  all 
their  attempts,  to  substantiate  any  thing  against  those 
individuals,  which  by  the  laws  of  their  country  would 
subject  them  to  punishment,  they  pretended  that  the 
publicity  of  a  trial  would  endanger  the  public  tranquil- 
lity; and  they  demanded  from  the  parliament  of  France 
a  measure  of  proscription  against  them,  without  allow- 
ing them  to  be  heard  in  their  defence.  Even  those 
men  who  were  about  to  revive  those  feudal  institutions, 
which,  happily  for  France,  were  destroyed  with  the 
revolution,  and  who  looked  on  any  attempt  to  oppose 
the  will  of  their  sovereign  as  little  better  than  sedition — 
even  these  ultra  royalists  viewed  this  proscription  with 
horror;  and  the  King  obtained  the  power  wished  for, 
on  a  promise  of  banishing  those  only  who  were  most 
dangerous.  The  King  obtained  that  power;  but  how 
did  he  use  it?  In  the  spirit  of  clemency?  All  those 
individuals  had  been  banished,  and  in  three  years  not 
one  had  been  allowed  to  return.  That  all  of  them 
deserved  this  severity,  he  denied;  many  of  them  were 
in  no  other  respects  guilty  than  in  having  fought  for 
their  country  in  the  field  of  battle,  or  served  it  in  the 
cabinet,  and  many  of  them  had  never  even  taken  part 
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in  any  of  those  political  events  and  changes  which  had 
so  greatly  agitated  France  during  the  last  five-and- 
twenty  years.  These  unfortunate  men  were  now 
exiled  from  their  country;  and  under  the  existing 
system  of  the  Continent,  which  the  noble  lord  wished 
to  extend  to  this  country,  they  found  all  hospitality 
cut  off  from  them.  Against  these  unfortunate  men  all 
Europe  were  leagued.  If  one  of  them  happened  to 
be  living  in  any  corner  of  Switzerland,  the  Nether- 
lands, the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  or  in  any  of  the  small 
states  of  Germany,  he  was  seized  by  the  police,  treat- 
ed as  a  felon,  and  handed  over  with  every  barbarity 
to  the  place  allotted  him;  if  one  word  of  complaint 
escaped  him,  he  was  answered  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
and  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  he  was  hurried  off  to  the 
town  allotted  to  him  in  Austria  or  Prussia,  to  be 
watched  by  spies.  Such  being  the  system  of  Conti- 
nental police,  was  it  honourable  and  advantageous  to 
England  to  contribute  to  support  it?  And  that  this 
was  the  object  of  this  Bill  he  could  not  doubt,  when 
he  saw  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  in  the  midst  of  a  com- 
plete and  uninterrupted  peace,  call  on  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  to  suspend  cne  of  the  dearest  privileges  of 
the  constitution — that  which  insures  the  liberty  of  all 
strangers  visiting  its  shores;  and,  in  addition  to  that, 
when  he  recollected  that  the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh) 
had  joined  with  the  allied  powers  to  drive  those  French 
exiles  from  any  asylum  they  might  have,  either  in 
Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  or  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  hand  them  over  to  their  enemy — he  could 
no  longer  doubt  that  the  Bill  was  but  a  pledge  of  the 
co-operation  of  England,  in  measures  which  must  in- 
flict a  stain  on  the  national  character.  He  implored  the 
House  to  pause  before  they  armed  Government  with 
this  powerj  which  could  only  be  exercised  against  those 
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wbo  had  incurred  the  vengeance  of  foreign  powers. 
For,  if  it  was  not  against  such  persons  that  this  Bill 
was  directed — if  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
foreign  governments,  it  could  then  only  be  justified 
by  an  apprehension  of  danger  to  this  country  from 
the  attempts  of  these  men.  Surely  if  our  constitution 
was  to  be  overturned  by  the  machinations  of  thirty- 
eight  men,  outlaws  from  their  country,  fugitives  with- 
out means  of  intimidation  or  corruption,  it  had  indeed 
become  unfit  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  had  been 
assigned  by  our  ancestors.  It  had  then  become  what  he 
very  much  feared  the  noble  lord  wished  it  to  become — 
a  constitution  for  show,  and  not  for  use — a  constitution 
to  be  viewed  at  a  distance  as  a  fit  object  for  specula- 
tive admiration,  but  one  which,  in  hours  of  doubt  or 
danger,  was  to  be  abandoned  as  ineffective,  and  replaced 
by  the  more  effectual,  the  more  energetic,  the  more 
legitimate  power  of  military  despotism!  He  knew  not 
whether  the  condition  of  the  French  Government 
would  justify  one  or  the  other  supposition;  but  this  he 
might  without  hazard  assert,  that  if  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  France,  or  any  considerable  part  of  them, 
were  friends  to  the  Government  now  established  there, 
it  was  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  a  small  number  of 
exiles  could  endanger  it.  But  if  the  people  of  that 
country  universally  thought  that  their  Government 
was  imposed  on  them  by  foreign  arms— if  they  beheld 
it  as  a  monument  erected  by  the  pride  of  their  victo« 
rious  enemies  on  their  degradation — if,  in  short,  that 
Government  was  despised  and  detested,  was  it  then  to 
be  avowed,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  un- 
wieldy fabric,  for  the  erection  of  which  they  had  already 
sacrificed  500  millions,  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  sacrifice  what,  in  his  estimation,  was  far  dearer 
to  them — their  rights,  their  constitution,  and  their 
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honour?  Under  a  despotic  government,  the  monarch 
alone  answered  for  the  demerits  and  dishonour  of  its 
deeds;  but  in  this  country  every  Act  passed,  was  justly 
considered  as  emanating  from  the  people.  As  their 
representatives,  the  House  was  bound  to  reject  every 
measure  affecting  their  honour  and  character — every 
measure  containing  principles  subversive  of  the  laws 
of  honour  and  of  justice.  Such  a  measure  was  the  one 
now  before  them ;  and  as  such  he  called  on  the  House, 
if  it  repented  not  of  having  shown  its  independence 
on  a  late  occasion,  also  to  show  its  independence  in  a 
case  where  the  honour  of  their  constituents,  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  and  the  protection  of  the  constitution 
demanded,  in  a  far  greater  degree,  the  same  exertions. 
He  should  therefore  move  as  an  amendment,  "  that 
the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months." 

Mr.  Lambton  did  not  only  appear  prominent  at  this 
time  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  defender  of  the 
rights  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  but  also  exerted  him- 
self strenuously  as  an  exposer  of  hole-and-corner  pro- 
ceedings. On  the  Sd  of  February  1819,  he  protested 
against  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  the 
bank  restriction,  being  received  as  a  petition  of  the 
merchants  and  bankers  of  Bristol,  on  the  ground  that 
it  had  been  got  up  by  a  club  of  merchants,  without  any 
public  meeting.  We  find  him  also,  during  the  same 
session,  engaged  in  many  other  attempts  to  benefit  the 
poor  and  oppressed  during  the  misrule  of  the  Castle- 
reagh  administration;  and,  in  particular,  we  would 
take  notice  of  the  manner  in  which  he  brought  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  atrocious  conduct  that  had 
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been  used  towards  General  Gourgaud,  the  aid-de- 
camp of  Napoleon: — 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  in  rising  to  present  the  petition 
of  which  he  had  given  notice,  from  General  Gourgaud, 
he  begged  leave  to  state,  that  he  was  personally  un- 
acquainted with  that  individual.  He  presented  it  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  a  distinguished  foreign- 
er who  resided  in  this  country,  and  who  was  a  friend 
of  General  Gourgaud.  He  was  discharging  a  duty 
incumbent  on  every  member  of  Parliament,  in  now 
presenting  this  petition  to  the  House,  relating  as  it 
did  to  the  execution  of  the  Alien  Act  of  last  year^ — 
an  Act  which  still  remained  on  the  Statute-book,  a 
shameful  memorial  of  their  departure  from  the  old 
English  principles,  which  so  long  governed  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  country  towards  foreigners.  He 
should  have  felt  some  distrust  in  presenting  a  petition 
of  this  nature  to  the  last  Parliament,  but  he  was  en- 
couraged to  present  it  to  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons, from  the  feeling  which  he  had  witnessed  in  it. 
He  trusted,  at  least,  that  the  House  would  consent 
to  a  deliberate  investigation  of  the  subject  matter  of 
any  petition  complaining  of  illegal  and  unwarrantable 
oppression  on  the  part  of  Government,  whether  that 
oppression  was  exercised  towards  a  foreigner  or  a 
native  of  our  own  country.  General  Gourgaud  com- 
plained in  this  petition  of  a  gross  violation  of  a  provi- 
sion in  the  Alien  Act,  allowing  the  individuals  ordered 
in  virtue  of  that  Act  to  leave  the  country,  a  power  of 
appealing  to  the  Privy  Council;  and  he  also  complained 
of  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Government,  equally 
unjustifiable,  namely,  the  seizure  of  his  papers  and 
other  effects,  a  proceeding  equally  unauthorised  by  the 
Alien  Act.  The  petition  also  accused  the  persons  who 
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acted  under  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  home  de- 
partment, of  most  unjustifiable  cruelties  and  personal 
barbarities  inflicted  by  them  on  General  Gourgaud, 
and  which,  if  true,  reflected  the  greatest  disgrace  on 
that  officer  who  was  entrusted  with  the  execution  of 
the  warrant.  He  fervently  hoped  that  these  barbari- 
ties might  be  disproved  to  the  honour  of  the  country, 
and  that  it  might  not  be  said  that  the  Government 
added  insult  to  oppression,  and  wantonly  outraged  the 
feelings  of  a  defenceless  foreigner  in  their  power.  He 
would  proceed  as  shortly  as  possible,  to  detail  to  the 
House  the  statement  of  the  case  of  General  Gourgaud. 
He  prayed  to  be  allowed  an  opportunity  of  substan- 
tiating by  proof  the  statements  contained  in  his  peti- 
tion. The  petition  stated  that  on  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber 1818,  seven  or  eight  men,  armed  with  pistols  and 
bludgeons,  rushed  into  his  room  when  he  was  ill  in 
bed.  Mr.  Benjamin  Capper,  of  the  Alien-office,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  them,  ordered  him  to  get  up,  telling 
him  that  Lord  Sidmouth  wanted  to  see  him.  General 
Gourgaud  signified  his  acquiescence,  but  wished  them 
to  retire  w^iile  he  dressed  himself.  The  men  then 
proceeded  to  open  the  drawers  of  his  bureau,  on  which 
the  General  wished  to  know  their  authority  for  this 
step.  Mr.  B,  Capper  then  showed  him  the  warrant  of 
Lord  Sidmouth.  General  Gourgaud  said,  that  though 
this  warrant  required  him  to  leave  the  kingdom,  it  did 
not  authorise  them  to  seize  his  papers  and  eff^ects.  He 
begged  them  to  consider  his  situation — that  he  was  un- 
well, alone,  and  without  a  servant;  and  he  wished  a  few 
hours  merely  to  enable  him  to  arrange  his  aff'airs,  and 
to  see  a  friend  to  deliver  over  his  property  to  his  care. 
Mr.  Capper  replied,  that  if  he  did  not  rise  instantly, 
he  would  take  him  naked  as  he  was,  and  as  a  proof 
of  this,  immediately  took  hold  of  the  bed-clothes  with 
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much  force.  General  Gourgaud  protested  against  this 
act  of  violence,  and  asked  to  be  carried  before  the  Privy 
Council  or  Lord  Sidniouth,  and  he  proceeded  to  dress 
himself.  Some  conversation  then  took  place  as  to  what 
part  of  the  Continent  the  petitioner  was  to  be  carried 
to.  On  his  going  into  the  sitting-room,  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  those  men  who  held  pistols  to  his  breast. 
To  prove  to  them  that  he  had  no  intention  of  resisting, 
he  pointed  out  to  them  another  pair  of  pistols  in  a 
closet,  which  they  took.  They  had  before  seized  his 
portfolio,  and  it  was  with  great  exertion  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  some  papers  in  the  portfolio,  which 
he  locked  in  spite  of  Mr.  Capper,  who  wished  that  it 
should  be  open.  General  Gourgaud  declared  his  wil- 
lingness to  submit  them  to  Lord  Sidmoutli  s  examina- 
tion, but  refused  to  leave  them  open  to  the  examination, 
or  liable  to  have  others  substituted  for  them,  by  the  men 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  wished  therefore  to 
seal  them  up.  This  so  enraged  Mr.  Capper,  that  he 
endeavoured  to  snatch  the  sealing-wax  out  of  the 
General's  hands,  but  he  was  not  able  to  do  so  till  he 
had  succeeded  in  sealing  the  cover.  Two  of  the  men 
then  seized  him  by  his  throat,  while  the  rest  struck 
him  on  the  head  with  their  bludgeons,  and  took  pos- 
session of  all  his  effects.  General  Gourgaud  then  cried 
out  "murder,"  an  apprehension  which  their  conduct 
might  naturally  lead  him  to  entertain.  They  dragged 
him  out  of  the  room,  striking  him  with  their  sticks, 
and  the  but-end  of  their  pistols,  attempted  to  force 
a  handkerchief  into  his  mouth,  and  hurried  him  into 
a  carriage  at  the  door.  General  Gourgaud  demanded 
to  be  taken  before  a  magistrate,  that  he  might  have 
justice,  but  in  vain.  Mr.  Capper  told  the  crowd  assem- 
bled round  the  carriage,  that  he  was  a  madman,  a 
criminal,  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  even  threatened 
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to  fire  on  any  one  who  dared  to  interfere.  In  forcing 
him  into  the  carriage,  they  nearly  broke  his  leg,  by 
violently  closing  the  door  upon  it  whilst  hanging  out. 
The  pain  was  so  great  that  he  fell  exhausted  on  the 
floor  of  the  carriage,  upon  which  Mr.  Capper  and  his 
men  jumped  in,  kept  General  Gourgaud  down  under 
their  feet,  and  drove  off  at  full  gallop.  They  then 
conducted  the  General  to  Mr.  Capper's  house,  near 
Westminster  bridge.  He  stated  the  means  adopted 
by  Mr.  Capper,  to  induce  him  to  give  them  an  order 
to  take  possession  of  his  property  that  had  been  left  in 
his  lodgings ;  but  he  refused,  saying,  if  Mr.  Capper  and 
his  men  had  any  right,  in  the  first  instance,  to  act  as 
they  did,  by  the  same  right  they  could  return  to  take 
the  rest.  He  (Mr.  Lamb  ton)  could  not,  from  his  own 
knowledge,  speak  to  the  truth  of  the  petition.  There 
w^ere  some  circumstances,  which,  if  true,  certainly 
formed  a  strong  ground  of  charge  against  the  Govern- 
ment. He  alluded  more  particularly  to  the  refusal  to 
consent  to  the  demand  to  be  carried  before  the  Privy 
Council,  and  to  the  seizure  of  the  papers  and  other 
property  of  General  Gourgaud.  To  corroborate  the 
truth  of  the  charge,  that  the  General  demanded  to  be 
taken  before  the  Privy  Council,  he  could  refer  to  the 
testimony  of  a  friend,  who  would  state  a  conversation 
which  he  had  with  the  General  on  this  subject  before 
the  arrest,  and  he  was  ready  to  produce  that  gentleman 
at  the  bar  of  the  House,  if  requisite.  With  respect  to 
this  point,  General  Gourgaud  had  made  an  afiidavit, 
which  he  would  read  to  the  House: — 

"  I,  the  undersigned,  make  oath  to  God,  and  declare 
upon  my  honour,  that  when  Mr.  Capper,  of  the  Alien- 
office,  showed  me  on  the  14th  of  November  1818,  the 
order  issued  by  Lord  Sidmouth,  in  virtue  of  the  powers 
granted  to  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Ministers  by  the 
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Alien  Bill,  commanding  me  to  leave  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain,  I  urgently  demanded  to  be  taken  before 
the  Privy  Council,  as  the  said  Alien  Bill  gave  me  the 
right  to  do,  and  that  such  my  demand  was  refused ; 
that  I  declared  to  the  said  Mr.  Capper,  that,  by  such 
refusal,  he  himself  violated  the  Alien  Bill;  that  I 
begged  him  to  take  me  at  least  before  Lord  Sidmouth, 
or  before  some  magistrate  in  London,  who  could  ap- 
preciate the  justice  of  my  demand;  and  that  finally,  all 
my  entreaties  being  fruitless,  I  loudly  protested  against 
the  violation  of  the  British  laws.  I  moreover  declare, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  publication  in  the  newspapers 
in  October  last,  of  the  letter  which  I  had  sent  to  the 
Empress  Marie  Louise  in  August,  having  reason  to 
fear  that  the  Alien  Bill  would  be  enforced  against  me 
with  its  utmost  rigour,  I  did  at  that  time,  say  Octo- 
ber, consult  several  persons  well  versed  in  the  English 
laws  upon  the  subject,  and  that  I  knew  perfectly  well 
the  resource  which  the  Alien  Bill  afforded  to  all 
foreigners  expelled  the  kingdom,  to  be  taken  before 
the  Privy  Council;  and  that  it  was  with  the  perfect 
conviction  that  I  had  that  right,  that  I  constantly  de- 
manded of  Mr.  Capper  to  be  taken  before  the  Privy 
Council.  Done  at  Hamburgh,  (signed)  Le  Gen.  Gour- 
gaud." 

In  this  petition.  General  Gourgaud  described  his 
journey  to  Harwich,  and  the  insolent  and  contemptu- 
ous treatment  he  met  with  from  the  agents  of  Lord 
Sidmouth.  At  eleven  o'clock  at  night  they  arrived  at 
Harwich.  General  Gourgaud,  being  in  a  high  fever, 
requested  to  retire  to  bed;  but  even  this  was  denied 
him  till  his  guards  had  supped.  On  the  next  day,  the 
15th,  Mr.  Capper  brought  a  magistrate.  On  his  arrival 
General  Gourgaud  began  the  history  of  his  wrongs, 
when  the  magistrate  told  him  he  had  nothing  to  do  but 
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to  address  himself  to  Mr.  Capper,  who  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  Lord  Sidmouth.  That  person  also  refused 
to  take  charge  of  a  letter  from  General  Gourgaud,  to 
Lord  Sidmouth,  and  referred  him  again  to  Mr.  Cap- 
per. On  the  same  day  Mr.  Capper  departed  for  Lon- 
don, and  offered  to  bring  General  Gourgaud  back 
some  clothes,  on  receiving  his  authority  to  demand 
them.  This  authority  he  refused  to  give,  but  sent  an 
open  letter  to  his  friend,  Count  Forbin  Janson,  beg- 
ging him  to  take  possession  of,  and  to  seal  up  all  his 
goods.  On  the  18th,  Mr.  Capper  returned  with  the 
clothes,  and  an  open  letter  from  Count  Forbin  Janson, 
stating  that  he  had  not  been  suffered  to  read  the  one 
General  Gourgaud  had  sent  to  him.  Mr.  Capper  then 
stated,  that  Lord  Sidmouth  was  in  possession  of  his 
papers  and  effects,  which  completely  prevented  the 
possibility  of  his  identifying  himself  on  the  Continent. 
General  Gourgaud  again  asked  for  Lord  Sidmouth's 
order,  and  a  certificate  that  his  property  was  in  his 
lordship's  possession,  but  could  obtain  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other. 

He  did  not  question  the  right  of  the  Ministers  to 
send  him  out  of  the  country,  however  he  might  deplore 
the  manner  in  which  that  right  had  been  exercised.  He 
called  for  justice  on  those  who  had  violated  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  Alien  Act,  as  if  that  Act  was  not  harsh 
and  tyrannical  enough.  They  had  taken  away  the  right 
of  appeal  which  that  Act  allowed;  and  they  had  sanc- 
tioned the  commission  of  cruelty  and  indignity  on  a 
person  whose  rank  in  life,  and  whose  unfortunate  situ- 
ation, might  have,  with  men  of  generous  feelings,  pro- 
tected him  against  such  treatment.  Against  these  Acts 
he  petitioned,  and  into  the  truth  of  his  petition  the 
House  should  be  anxious  to  inquire,  both  from  a  de- 
sire to  afford  justice  to  a  suffering  individual,  and  a 
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wish  to  afford  the  Ministers  themselves  the  means  of 
clearing  themselves  from  a  serious  imputation. 

The  conduct  of  the  Ministers  was  defended  by  Clive 
and  Castlereagh,  &c.  while  the  petition  was  supported 
by  Sir  R.  Wilson,  Mr.  Douglas,  &c.  After  a  long 
debate,  Mr,  Lambton  replied  to  the  defence  which  had 
been  laid  before  the  House,  and  the  petition  was  or- 
dered to  lie  upon  the  table,  and  to  be  printed. 

On  the  20th  May  1819,  on  hearing  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  not  to 
repeal  the  duties  on  sea-borne  coal, 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  he  had  heard  with  great  regret, 
though  certainly  not  with  surprise,  the  determination 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  not  to  agree  to 
the  repeal  of  this  most  oppressive  tax; — not  only,  it 
appeared,  did  he  mean  to  refuse  the  relief  now  claimed, 
but  he  contemplated  the  levying  of  fresh  taxes  on  the 
people,  in  a  period  of  profound  peace.  He  and  his 
friends  would  most  steadfastly  oppose  the  introduction 
of  new  taxes.  He  knew  not  whether  the  House  would 
or  would  not  support  them — he  knew  not  whether 
their  opposition  would  be  successful — but  they  would, 
at  all  events,  have  the  consolatory  reflection  that  they 
had  discharged  their  duty.  (Hear.)  The  honourable 
member  (Colonel  Wood)  had  made  a  very  facetious 
speech,  on  a  very  grave  subject.  Like  an  hon.  member 
(Mr.  Marryat)  who,  on  a  former  evening,  made  sev- 
eral observations  on  the  price  of  tallow,  the  gallant 
colonel  had  entered  into  a  dissertation  on  tallow- 
candles.  He  hoped  the  similarity  would  not  end  here, 
but  that,  like  the  hon.  member  to  whom  he  had  alluded, 
the  gallant  colonel  having  made  his  speech,  would  quit 
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the  House  without  voting.  He  had  entertained  the 
House  with  a  supposed  bull  made  by  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, in  denominating  coals  on  the  Paddington  canal, 
sea-borne;  but  the  fact  was  not  so: — Inland  coals 
brought  to  London  did  not  pay  the  coast  duties,  but  a 
particular  duty  imposed  by  Government  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  revenue  they  derived  from  the  importa- 
tion of  sea-borne  coals  into  the  port  of  London.  The 
House  were  next  amused  by  the  gallant  colonel  with 
the  history  of  the  great  stone  in  the  river  Thames. 
He  stated,  that  a  Customhouse  officer  was  sent  down 
to  this  stone  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  cargo  of 
Welsh  coals  from  being  introduced  into  the  port  of 
London.  The  consequence  was,  the  vessel  returned, 
and  the  unfortunate  officer  remained  ever  since  at  his 
post — "  Infelix  Theseus  sedit  et  semperque  sedebit." 
(Hear,  hear.)  But  really  the  subject  was  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  trifled  with  in  this  way.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  heavy  duty  payable  on  sea-borne 
coals,  those  carried  by  canals  were  preferred  whenever 
they  could  be  procured.  The  consequence  was,  that 
a  great  number  of  vessels  were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  thus  the  principal  nursery  for  seamen  was 
discouraged.  Sea-borne  coals  had  lately  been  ex- 
cluded from  several  ports  and  districts  which  they 
formerly  supplied,  viz.  Boston,  Lynn,  Northampton, 
Bedford,  Newport  Pagnell,  and  many  others.  That 
exclusion  had  diminished  the  sale  to  the  amount  of 
50,000  chaldrons  in  the  year  1817,  when  the  last  cal- 
culation was  made;  and  had  those  50,000  chaldrons 
been  taken,  as  before,  from  the  port  of  Sunderland, 
employment  would  have  been  given  to  50  ships,  now 
laid  up,  and  350  seamen  annually,  besides  numerous 
labourers  employed  in  loading  and  delivering  ships. 
He  need  not  impress  on  the  House  the  importance  of 
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protecting  that  coasting  trade,  from  which,  in  the  event 
of  any  war  breaking  out,  our  best  seamen  were  drawn. 
They  had  heard  from  the  hon.  member  the  reasons 
which  caused  the  tax  on  coals  in  Wales  to  be  removed; 
and  they  knew,  that  in  1793  it  had  been  repealed  with 
respect  to  Scotland.  Why,  he  asked,  was  this  boon 
withheld  from  England  and  Ireland?  Three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  chaldrons  of  coals  were  annually 
imported  into  Ireland:  and  in  his  opinion,  that  favour 
which  wa«  shown  to  Wales,  should  be  extended  also  to 
Ireland,  When  they  considered  the  impoverished  state 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  surely  it  was  right  that 
this  boon  should  be  bestowed  on  them.  Day  after  day 
they  saw  charitable  societies  formed  to  supply  the 
poor  with  coals,  either  gratis  or  at  a  cheap  rate.  But 
surely  more  good  would  be  effected  by  repealing  the 
tax,  than  could  ever  be  derived  from  the  benevolent 
assistance  of  the  charitable  and  well-disposed.  It  was 
a  most  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  this  article 
should  be  taxed  in  places  to  which  it  was  brought  at 
a  great  expense  and  with  considerable  difficulty;  but 
that  it  should  be  free  from  impost,  where  it  could  be 
procured  with  scarcely  any  trouble.  This  surely  was 
not  the  liberal  principle  on  which  taxation  should  be 
founded;  but  he  could  point  out  many  instances  where 
the  same  defect  was  observable.  The  inequality  of  the 
tax  would  easily  be  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that 
Middlesex  and  Surrey  paid  9s\  4d.  duty,  per  chaldron 
— 14  other  counties  6s.  The  former  paying  7Sc  2d. 
duty,  the  latter  Is.  Id.  for  each  human  being:  whilst 
four  counties  paid  two  farthings,  and  21  counties  paid 
nothing.  And  supposing  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  to  be  11  millions,  the  House  would  find 
that  the  duty  was  levied  on  4^  millions,  whilst  6^  mil- 
lions paid  nothing.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
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had  said,  that  were  the  duties  taken  olF,  the  price  to 
the  consumer  would  remain  the  same,  because  the  pro- 
prietor would  raise  the  price.  That  he  denied,  and 
all  experience  was  against  the  assertion.  The  repeal- 
ing the  war-duties  had  occasioned  no  increase;  on  the 
contrary,  the  price  had  diminished  at  the  mouth  of 
the  mine  Is.  a  chaldron — and  this  would  always  be  the 
case  whilst  that  competition  existed  in  the  north,  which 
naturally  arose  from  the  great  extent  of  mineral  pro- 
perty in  full  work.  It  was  said,  by  the  hon.  colonel, 
that  the  income  tax  did  not  affect  the  poor;  but,  setting 
aside  its  inquisitorial  operation,  and  the  vexation  with 
which  it  visited  persons  of  confined  income — leaving 
these  considerations  out  of  the  question— -he  would 
maintain  that  it  was  a  tax,  which,  if  not  directly,  did 
indirectly  press  on  them,  since  it  prevented  those 
persons  from  employing  them,  who,  if  it  were  not  in 
existence;,  would  have  possessed  the  means  as  they 
really  possessed  the  inclination.  If  ever  that  detest- 
able impost  was  introduced,  he  would  humbly,  but 
as  firmly  as  he  could,  express  his  abhorrence  of  it. 
(Hear,  hear.)  If  it  were  brought  forward  again,  not- 
withstanding the  taunts  of  the  hon.  colonel,  who  said 
that  the  tax  had  been  repealed,  in  order  that  the  in- 
comes of  the  rich  should  be  spared,  while  the  poor 
were  oppressed  (a  sentiment  which  he  was  astonished 
to  hear  so  loudly  cheered) — he  hoped  the  House  would 
do  its  duty,  and  repel  the  proposition  with  the  indig- 
nation it  deserved.  (Hear.) 

On  the  13th  October  1819,  the  magistrates  of  Ches- 
terward  in  the  County  of  Durham,  requested  Mr. 
Lambton  to  sign  a  document,  declaring  that  they 
viewed  with  concern  the  attempts  of  misguided  men 
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to  bring  the  laws  of  the  country  into  contempt;  at  the 
same  time,  warmly  expressive  of  their  attachment  to 
the  then  existing  Administration,  and  their  determina- 
tion to  support  it.  But  Mr.  Lambton  refused  to  sub- 
scribe the  document;  1st,  because  he  considered  it  had 
been  got  up  in  a  hole-and-corner  manner,  and  not  at 
any  public  meeting;  2d,  because  he  did  not  conceive 
any  such  declaration  to  be  at  all  called  for,  as  it  would 
cast  a  stain  of  being  in  a  disturbed  state,  on  a  peaceable 
county. 

On  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  the  magistrates  of 
Sunderland  called  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  for  the 
same  purpose.  Mr.  Lambton  attended  this  meeting, 
and  moved  that  it  adjourn;  which  was  declared  to  be 
carried.  A  requisition  was  then  got  up,  signed  by 
Mr.  Lambton  and  a  large  number  of  other  respectable 
people,  requesting  a  general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
on  the  19th,  "to  take  into  consideration  the  calamitous 
event  at  Manchester,  and  the  propriety  of  an  address 
to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  requesting 
a  strict  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  such  transactions." 

On  Thursday  the  21st  of  October,  a  meeting  of  the 
gentry  and  freeholders  of  the  County  of  Durham,  was 
held  in  the  county  hall  of  the  City  of  Durham,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  notice  issued  by  the  High  Sheriff,  in 
pursuance  of  a  requisition  addressed  to  him  by  many 
of  the  most  respectable  gentlemen  of  the  county,  "  for 
the  purpose  of  sending  an  address  to  the  throne,  la- 
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menting  the  horrible  massacre  at  Manchester,  and  call- 
ing for  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  transaction;" — which 
was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  that  they  would  perhaps  expect 
from  him,  as  their  representative,  a  few  words  on  that 
occasion,  though  it  was  unnecessary  to  add  any  thing 
to  the  clear  detail  by  which  the  resolutions  had  been 
introduced.  He  had  not  anticipated  that  it  would  be 
his  misfortune  to  behold  the  County  of  Durham  assem- 
bled on  such  a  melancholy  occasion — to  vindicate  the 
principles  asserted  by  their  ancestors  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  of  fully  and  freely  declaring  their  grievances 
by  petition.  He  had  not  anticipated  that  if  this  right 
had  been  disputed,  that  any  men  claiming  the  name 
of  Englishmen,  could  have  been  found  to  pursue  their 
traitorous  object  (for  treason  it  was  against  the  con- 
stitution), through  the  bodies  of  their  fellow-subjects, 
or  that  they  would  have  raised  against  the  liberties  of 
their  country,  hands  reeking  with  the  blood  of  helpless 
and  inoffensive  women  and  children.  (Applause.)  Such 
were  the  occurrences  of  the  day  which  had  given  occa- 
sion to  the  present  meeting; — the  laws  had  been  vio- 
lated by  those  who  had  been  sworn  to  obey  them,  and 
by  those  who  were  leagued  originally  to  defend  their 
fellow-countrymen  against  their  common  foe,  not  to 
raise  their  fratricide  swords  against  Englishmen.  The 
fact  was  not  to  be  disguised,  English  blood  had  been 
shed,  and  not  one  drop  spilled  should  be  unaccounted 
for.  They  had  been  accused  of  prejudging  the  question. 
The  Manchester  magistrates  might  have  reasons  for 
arresting  Hunt — of  that  he  knew  nothing.  But  there 
were  no  reasons  which  could  justify  the  yeomanry  in 
their  acts  on  the  16th  of  August.  Not  to  go  into  the 
details  of  the  business  (and  he  should  be  happy  if  he 
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could  turn  from  this  page  of  our  history  for  ever), 
they  had  facts  before  them  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
meeting.  The  meeting  called  for  the  9th  of  August 
was  declared  illegal:  it  was  abandoned.  Another  meet- 
was  called  for  the  16th.  Did  the  magistrates  declare 
that  illegal?  Did  they  (as  Dr.  Fen  wick  had  well  ob- 
served) when  Mr.  Hunt  applied  to  them,  on  the  Satur- 
day previous  to  the  meeting,  take  him  into  custody,  or 
inform  him  that  there  was  any  charge  against  him  or  the 
meeting?  Nay  more,  as  one  of  the  ministerial  papers  of 
the  time  observed,  "  they  stared  at  the  fellow's  impu- 
dence." Yet,  on  the  Monday  only,  on  the  deposition  (of 
that  Owen  against  whom  the  bill  for  perjury  had  been 
found)  that  the  town  was  in  danger,  they  issued  their 
warrant  to  apprehend  him.  The  magistrates  might 
have  concealed  reasons  for  this;  it  might  be  wise,  and 
salutary,  and  just,  to  suffer  the  meeting  to  assemble, 
in  order  to  disperse  it  by  an  armed  force!  It  was  pos- 
sible also,  that  they  might  hsive  their  reasons  for  telling 
Hunt  a  falsehood  on  the  Saturday,  and  taking  Owen's 
deposition  on  the  Monday;  but  nothing  could  justify 
the  attack  on  the  meeting  simultaneously  with  the 
arrest  of  Hunt,  when  the  warrants  might  have  been 
executed  without  the  least  disturbance.  No  symptom 
of  riot  had  appeared;  and  it  was  not  till  the  swords  of 
the  yeomanry  had  drunk  deeply  of  the  blood  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  it  was  pretended  that  any  violence  was  offered 
in  return.  This  statement  did  not  rest  on  solitary  wit- 
nesses or  doubtful  facts,  but  on  testimony  before  the 
whole  world.  The  previous  meeting  had  been  declared 
illegal;  the  meeting  of  the  16th  had  not;  at  the  meeting 
no  breach  had  been  committed.  The  warrant  was  issued 
against  Hunt;  still  there  was  no  breach  of  the  peace;  the 
Riot  Act  was  read  in  a  corner;  and  then,  as  if  on  that  un- 
happy day  every  formality  of  the  law  was  only  brought 
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forward  to  be  mocked  at,  the  cavalry  charged  before 
the  hour  allowed  in  the  Act  had  elapsed.  (Hear,  hear.) 
These  facts  he  hoped  they  would  relate  to  their  chil- 
dren and  their  children's  children;  they  would  be 
written  in  the  annals  of  our  country  in  letters  of  blood. 
Some  slave  had  brought  forward  the  words  on  the 
banners  of  the  meeting  that  day — "Liberty  or  Death," 
as  a  proof  of  the  traitorous  nature  of  the  meeting! 
When  the  time  came  that  the  coupling  of  those  words 
should  be  deemed  the  harbinger  of  rebellion,  he  should 
be  glad  to  disown  the  country  which  had  given  him 
birth.  (Loud  applause.)  Who  had  heard  unmoved 
the  song  of  Scottish  independence  burst  upon  his  ear? 

Who  would  be  a  traitor  knave  ? 
Who  would  fill  a  coward's  grave  ? 
Who  would  live  to  be  a  slave  ? 

Let  him  turn  and  flee. 

Who  for  Scotland's  King  and  law— 
For  Scotland's  rights  his  sword  would  draw? 
Freeman  stand,  or  freeman  fa' — 
Let  him  follow  me. 

(Applause.)  He,  for  one,  w^ouid  not  consent  in  silence 
to  hear  such  sentiments  branded  as  seditious.  It  was 
the  cry  of  liberty  in  similar  terms,  which  expelled  the 
Stuarts  and  made  way  for  the  Brunswick  family  to 
the  throne  of  these  realms.  Conscious  as  he  was,  that 
it  was  the  reverence  of  those  principles,  which  would 
keep  them  on  the  throne  to  which  they  had  been 
raised,  he  was  much  alarmed  at  witnessing  the  appro- 
bation which  had  been  bestowed  on  the  transactions 
at  Manchester,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  Regent. 
But  they  might  be  assured,  from  the  natural  goodness 
of  the  Prince  Regent's  heart,  that  the  sentiments  were 
those  of  his  Ministers  only.  Theirs,  and  not  their 
masters,  was  the  insult  upon  the  people;  but  as  they 
had  identified  him  with  themselves,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  people  to  step  forward  to  express  their  senti- 
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ments  to  him ;  and  if  any  looked  tamely  on,  they  should 
not  be  surprised  if  the  next  attempt  was  made  at  their 
own  doors,  and  in  their  own  persons.  (Applause.) 
He  was  proud  to  see,  however,  that  the  many  public 
meetings  throughout  the  country,  had  shown  the  in- 
utility of  the  attempts  to  induce  the  people  to  desert 
their  natural  leaders.  The  York  County  meeting 
would  show  whether  the  assistance  of  those  leaders 
were  disdained;  and  would  not  the  same  thing  happen 
throughout  England,  if  the  same  aid  was  proffered 
to  the  people?  Let  them  look,  too,  as  a  contrast,  at 
the  conspicuous  leader  of  radical  reform  in  the  West 
Riding:  it  turned  out  at  that  meeting,  that  he  was  in 
intimate  connexion  with  Oliver,  the  Government  spy. 
His  name,  for  he  was  willing  to  hold  him  up  to  infamy, 
was  Mitchell.  There  was  one  meeting  in  their  own 
neighbourhood  to  which  he  should  allude,  and  the  re- 
port of  the  speeches  at  which  must  have  been  drawn 
up  by  the  persons  who  uttered  them,  for  never  had  he 
seen  so  many  falsehoods  crowded  in  so  small  a  space, 
all  directed  to  the  purpose  of  dissolving  the  connexion 
between  the  higher  and  the  lower  orders.  A  few  asser- 
tions on  facts  which  were  notorious,  it  would  be  enough 
for  him  to  notice.  It  was  there  said,  that  though  re- 
sistance had  been  offered  to  the  income  tax,  which 
fell  upon  the  rich ;  yet  no  opposition  had  been  made, 
when  three  millions  of  new  taxes  were  imposed  upon 
the  people.  He  could  not  imagine  how  a  person  could 
be  found  to  venture  an  assertion  so  false,  when  it 
was  known  from  the  sources  of  information  open  to 
the  public,  that  on  the  first  mention  of  those  taxes, 
many  members,  and  he  happened  to  be  the  individual 
through  whom  the  declaration  was  made,  declared 
their  intention  to  oppose  them.  There  was  one  Hodg- 
son among  the  speakers  at  Newcastle,  who  said, 
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"Our  superiors  do  not  wish  us  to  meet,  for  what,  say 
they,  have  we  do  with  laws  but  to  obey  them,  or  with 
taxes  but  to  pay  them!"  This  was  a  sentiment  which, 
though  Mr.  Hodgson  attributed  to  all  public  men, 
he  had  never  heard  from  any  public  man  of  any  de- 
scription. What,  then,  was  to  be  inferred  from  this 
defamation,  but  that  they  wished  to  degrade  that 
station  which  was  occupied  by  others,  and  which  they 
coveted  for  themselves.  He  would  leave  the  claims  of 
these  men  to  be  settled  by  reference  to  history ;  as  he 
knew  not  one  occasion,  either  within  his  own  experi- 
ence, or  from  a  reference  to  history,  in  which  the 
natural  leaders  of  the  people,  whom  it  was  the  object  of 
these  men  to  vilify  or  displace,  had  not  stepped  forward 
to  fight  the  battles  of  their  country.  There  was  a 
document  from  a  different  quarter,  which  had  been  put 
into  his  hands,  and  on  which  was  entitled  "Declara- 
tion," and  which  had  been  posted  pretty  frequently  on 
the  walls  of  the  city.  This  document  had,  he  was  in- 
formed, originally  issued  from  a  room  in  the  Waterloo 
Tavern,  and  certainly  a  place  had  been  chosen  appro- 
priate to  the  production.  The  names  affixed  to  it,  left 
no  doubt  that  it  originated  from  those  who  often  occu- 
pied the  place  where  he  then  stood  (the  magistrates' 
bench).  There  were  magistrates,  agents,  attorneys, 
and  all  the  machinery  of  a  quarter-sessions;  and,  as 
Pope  said, 

' '   prompt  at  the  call, 

Broad  hats,  caps,  wigs,  and  gowns — a  sable  shoal." 

(A  laugh.)  It  was  said  in  this  paper,  that  the  persons 
who  concur  in  it,  trust,  "  that  the  legal  investigation 
of  the  whole  of  the  transactions  which  has  already  been 
instituted  before  the  proper  and  competent  tribunals 
of  the  country,  will,  as  speedily  as  is  consistent  with 
the  ends  of  justice,  be  brought  to  a  close."    Now  the 
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only  case  in  which  any  legal  investigation  M^as  pending, 
that  he  knew  of,  was  in  the  case  of  Owen,  against 
whom  a  true  bill  for  perjury  had  been  found.  Now 
he  would  leave  it  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people, 
whether  a  trial  on  such  a  case  as  that,  was  a  fit  occa- 
sion to  take  into  consideration  one  of  the  grossest 
attempts  which  had  ever  been  made  on  the  liberties  of 
the  people — whether  it  was  fit  on  such  a  trial  as  that 
of  Owen,  to  put  at  issue  a  question  no  less  than  this 
— whether  we  should  live  free,  or  under  a  military 
despotism — whether  when  the  people  had  met  to  con- 
sider political  questions,  they  should  be  dispersed  at 
the  point  of  the  sword?  (Applause.)  [Some  tumult 
having  arisen  at  the  door  of  the  Court,  and  loud  cries 
being  heard  for  an  adjournment  to  the  green,  he  said] 
He  regretted  as  much  as  any  man  the  insufficiency 
of  the  hall  to  contain  the  numbers  assembled,  but 
as  the  Sheriff  had  declared  his  determination  not  to 
adjourn,  and  as  no  arrangement  had  been  made  for  a 
meeting  in  the  open  air,  the  continued  noise  of  those 
who  were  without,  could  only  prevent  the  majority 
within  from  hearing.  He  concluded  by  saying,  that 
the  call  had  been  made,  and  the  freeholders  had  now  to 
come  forward  and  vindicate  their  rights.  (Applause.) 

When  Lord  Castlereagh  brought  forward  his  Bill 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  seditious  meetings,  which 
only  existed  in  so  far  as  he  himself  had  created  them, 
Mr.  Lambton  gave  it  his  most  serious  opposition;  and 
on  the  3d  December  1819,  on  Lord  Castlereagh  moving 
the  order  of  the  day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  on  the  Bill, 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  he  rose  not  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  question  before  them,  but  because  he 
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felt  bound  to  state  his  opinions  to  the  House  and  the 
country,  in  consequence  of  a  statement  made  by  a  noble 
earl  in  another  place,  that  there  were  14,000  or  15,000 
men  on  the  banks  of  the  W eir  and  the  Tyne,  ready 
for  rebellion.  Without  in  any  way  accusing  those  from 
whom  the  noble  earl  received  his  information  (of  whom 
he  had  no  knowledge),  or  supposing,  for  a  moment, 
that  the  noble  earl  made  the  statement  in  any  other 
than  the  most  temperate  manner,  yet,  residing,  as  he 
did,  in  that  neighbourhood,  employing  many  of  the 
inferior  classes  of  the  population,  as  he  did,  and  repre- 
senting the  county  of  Durham,  as  he  did,  he  felt  him- 
self imperatively  called  upon  to  declare,  that  from  all 
the  observation  which  he  had  been  enabled  personally 
to  make,  and  from  all  the  information  which  he  had 
derived  from  his  agents,  there  did  not  appear  the 
slightest  reason  to  believe  that  the  assertion  was 
founded  in  truth.  He  was  bound  to  state  this,  as  it 
might  otherwise  be  supposed  that  his  silence  implied 
a  concurrence  in  the  accuracy  of  the  noble  earl's  decla- 
ration. He  wished  also  to  state,  with  reference  to  the 
assertion  cited  in  the  debate  of  last  night,  that  700 
men,  with  concealed  arms,  proceeded  from  a  village 
three  miles  from  Newcastle,  to  the  meeting  near  that 
town  on  the  11th  of  October;  that  he  entirely  agreed 
with  the  hon.  member  for  Northumberland  in  saying, 
that,  from  all  the  information  which  he  had  been  able 
to  procure  on  the  subject,  not  one  of  the  individuals 
alluded  to  was  armed.  Before  he  left  that  part  of  the 
country,  he  took  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  obtain 
information  on  the  subject  of  the  supposed  secret 
manufacture  of  arms.  It  had  been  stated  to  him  by  the 
foreman  of  a  large  iron  manufactory  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, that  he  considered  it  impossible  that  any  arms 
could  be  secretly  manufactured  by  the  workmen  there 
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employed;  for  that  the  raw  material  was  weighed  out 
to  them  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  manufactured 
article  weighed  when  completed.  It  was  impossible, 
therefore,  that  they  could  use  any  of  the  iron  belong- 
ing to  their  employers;  and  in  his  opinion  they  were 
too  poor  to  purchase  iron.  He  sincerely  believed, 
therefore,  that  from  the  stigma  of  being  engaged  in 
any  such  atrocious  practice  as  that  imputed  to  them, 
the  population  of  his  neighbourhood  was  entirely  free. 
God  forbid  that  he  should  say  the  noble  earl  did  not 
implicitly  believe  the  statement  which  he  had  made; 
but  he  had  probably  received  his  information  from 
persons  not  entitled  to  credit.  It  had  been  suggested 
to  him  by  some  of  his  lion,  friends,  that  he  ought  to 
name  the  noble  earl.  It  was  the  Earl  of  Strathmore. 
Although  the  inferior  classes  in  his  neighbourhood, 
were  firmly  and  enthusiastically  attached  to  the  cause 
of  reform,  he  was  persuaded  they  entertained  no  hos- 
tility towards  the  constitution  and  the  Government. 

On  the  6th  December  1819, 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  he  rose  to  inform  the  House, 
that  it  was  his  intention,  immediately  after  the  Christ- 
mas recess,  to  bring  the  state  of  the  representation 
under  their  notice.  In  order  to  explain  the  object 
which  he  had  in  view,  he  thought  fit  to  state,  that  he 
should  then  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act,  and  for  the  making  of 
Parliaments  shorter  and  more  frequent.  At  the  same 
time,  he  should  propose  the  extension  of  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  all  copyholders  and  householders  paying 
direct  taxes,  and  also  the  destruction  of  what  were 
generally  called  the  rotten  boroughs.  In  bringing  the 
subject  of  Parliamentary  reform  before  the  House,  it 
might,  perhaps,  be  requisite  that  he  should  explain  his 
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motives:  he,  therefore,  made  no  hesitation  in  saying", 
that  he  did  it  because  he  deemed  it  a  subject  in  which 
all  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  particularly 
the  middling  and  lower  classes,  were  most  deeply  in- 
terested; and  because  he  firmly  believed  that  the  com- 
pliance of  the  House  with  the  feelings  of  the  people 
on  it,  would  tend  more  than  any  other  measure  to 
alleviate  the  present  disturbances,  at  the  result  of 
which,  if  they  were  to  be  permanent,  no  man  could 
look  for  a  moment  without  experiencing  the  profound- 
est  horror. 

On  the  9th  December,  the  electors  of  Westminster 
presented  a  petition  by  the  hands  of  Sir.  F.  Burdett, 
against  the  obnoxious  and  tyrannical  coercive  measures 
then  before  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  coercing 
the  liberty  of  the  people.    On  this  occasion, 

Mr,  Lambton  seconded  the  motion,  and  expressed 
his  concurrence  with  the  wishes  of  the  petitioners.  At 
the  same  time,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  saying,  that 
he  had  that  morning  received  a  communication  from 
the  country,  containing  statements  in  direct  opposition 
to  those  made  on  a  former  evening  by  the  noble  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  to  which  he  wished  to  call  that  hon. 
member's  most  particular  attention.  It  was  in  allusion 
to  the  noble  lord's  assertion,  that  700  men  had  marched 
with  concealed  arms  to  a  late  public  meeting  near 
Newcastle,  and  came  from  the  union  societies  of  the 
two  villages  from  which  these  men  were  said  to  have 
marched.  It  was  of  considerable  length,  but  he  did 
not  think  it  requisite  to  read  more  of  it  than  the  first 
three  paragraphs,  which  were  to  the  following  effect: 
"  That  they  had  read  with  considerable  surprise,  a 
paragraph  in  the  letter  of  A.  Reed,  mayor,  stating 
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that  700  of  them  had  gone  to  the  meeting  held  on  the 
11th  of  October,  at  Newcastle,  with  arms  concealed. 
They  deemed  it  their  duty  to  deny  this  statement,  and 
to  declare  their  willingness  to  deny  it  individually 
upon  oath,  if  required.  So  far  from  having  any  arms 
concealed  about  them  on  that  day,  they  had  not  even 
with  them  common  walking-sticks,  and  therefore  they 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  this  statement  of  the 
mayor  was  an  unfounded  calumny."  Unless,  there- 
fore, these  individuals  were  to  be  supposed  destitute 
of  all  moral  and  religious  feelings,  the  House  must 
credit  the  statement  which  they  had  made  to  it. 
(Hear.)  He  had  also  received  from  an  individual 
residing  at  Newcastle,  unequalled  in  talent  and  re- 
spectability, a  communication  relative  to  the  same 
subject.  That  individual,  whose  name  lie  should  not 
mention,  but  which,  if  he  did  mention,  would  ensure 
general  respect,  said,  that  the  exaggerated  account 
which  had  been  given  in  Parliament,  of  the  state  of 
public  feeling  in  and  about  Newcastle,  had  appeared 
perfectly  absurd  and  ridiculous  to  the  inhabitants  of 
those  districts;  and  added,  that  the  letter  of  the  mayor 
of  Newcastle  was  laughed  at  as  a  mere  rhodomontade. 
He  had  also  another  circumstance  to  which  he  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  of  the  noble 
Secretary.  He  had  been  informed,  that  so  convinced 
were  the  gentry  about  Newcastle  and  Durham,  of  the 
falsehood  of  the  libel  which  had  been  circulated  against 
the  people  among  whom  they  resided,  that  they  had 
thought  it  right  to  take  certain  steps  in  order  to  con- 
tradict it.  A  meeting  of  the  deputy- lieutenancy  had 
in  consequence  been  called  at  Gateshead,  and  a  repi-e- 
sentation  of  the  real  state  of  the  county  had  been  sent 
by  it  to  Government.  The  noble  lord  would  be  able 
to  set  him  right  if  he  was  misinformed  on  that  point, 
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and  also  to  state,  why,  if  such  a  representation  had 
been  made  to  Government,  it  had  not  been  made  known 
to  the  House.  He  could  not  help  observing,  that  he 
considered  all  the  alarming  statements  which  had 
been  propagated  regarding  the  disaffected  state  of 
the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  to  be 
totally  unfounded;  and  the  country  would  be  en- 
abled to  decide  with  some  degree  of  certainty  whe- 
ther they  were  or  not,  by  circumstances  which  would 
be  that  evening  disclosed  in  the  other  House.  He 
would  only  state  at  present,  that  an  hon.  and  reverend 
relation  of  his  own,  who  was  represented  as  having 
been  forced  to  leave  his  country  seat,  and  take  refuge 
in  Newcastle,  from  the  designs  of  a  discontented  popu- 
lation, had  now  returned  to  his  seat  and  left  Newcas- 
tle, whither  he  had  gone  in  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  some  of  his  family.  For  his  own  part,  he  had  left 
all  that  was  dear  to  him,  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his 
property,  in  the  midst  of  these  men,  who  were  accused 
of  disloyalty  and  disaffection,  but  upon  whose  loyalty 
and  attachment  he  rested  with  implicit  confidence. 
He  apprehended  more  danger  from  the  measures  of 
that  House,  than  he  did  from  the  turbulence  of  those 
who  had  been  made  the  objects  of  so  many  calumnies. 
When  the  Arms  and  Training  Bill  came  before  the 
House,  he  should  move  that  its  operation  should  not 
extend  to  the  county  of  Durham, 

During  the  same  month,  Mr.  Lambton  opposed 
Lord  Castlereagh's  Bill  to  enable  him  to  seize  the  fire- 
arms of  the  peaceable  subjects;  and  supported  several 
petitions  that  were  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, craving  that  the  parties  concerned  in  the  Man- 
chester massacre  of  the  16th  August  of  the  same  year. 
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should  be  brought  to  punishment;  and  first  promul- 
gated his  scheme  of  reform,  which  was,  however, 
not  then  brought  forward,  on  account  of  the  death  of 
George  the  Third,  and  the  contested  and  troublesome 
election  which  followed,  and  other  matters  which  com- 
pletely engrossed  the  time  of  the  House. 

At  the  Newcastle  Fox  anniversary  dinner,  in  1819, 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  me  to 
represent  to  you  any  terms  in  which  I  can  sufficiently 
express  the  sense  I  entertain  of  the  honour  you  have 
just  conferred  on  me.  After  the  very  flattering  man- 
ner in  which  my  name  and  family,  and  the  small  ser- 
vices which  I  have  rendered,  have  been  mentioned 
by  the  too  great  partiality  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Hoare,  I 
scarcely  know  how  to  thank  you.  With  regard  to  my 
Parliamentary  conduct,  it  has  been  some  time  before 
you.  All  that  I  can  say  of  myself,  is,  that  since  my 
entrance  into  public  life,  I  have  ever  had  the  principles 
of  Mr.  Fox  in  my  view,  as  my  best  and  surest  guide. 
I  do  sincerely  confess,  that  often  as  it  has  fallen  to  my 
lot  to  be  present  at  such  meetings  as  this,  there  are 
none  that  give  me  so  much  pleasure  as  the  Newcastle 
Fox  dinners.  I  have  taken  a  very  great  interest  in  the 
progress  of  these  dinners,  and  will  support  them  as  long 
as  I  have  life,  or  remain  in  this  country.  I  agree  with 
my  noble  relative  (Earl  Grey)  our  worthy  chairman,  in 
thinking  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  disciples 
of  Mr.  Fox  were  more  called  on  to  meet  and  declare 
their  sentiments,  than  at  present.  On  the  subject  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  I  may  say  of  the  late  Parlia- 
ment, I  cannot  speak  but  with  the  deepest  horror  and 
contempt.  Blindly  devoted  to  the  Minister,  it  sus- 
tained its  character  to  the  last.    They  never  voted 
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according  to  the  wishes  and  petitions  of  the  people, 
except  in  one  instance,  and  then  they  consulted  the 
convenience  of  their  own  pockets,  I  reniember  well, 
Lord  Castlereagh,  in  his  extraordinary  phraseology, 
asking  "  whether  they  would  turn  their  backs  upon 
themselves?"  but  they  were  actuated  by  the  principle 
of  self-interest,  and  conceiving  that  by  saving  their  ten 
per  cent,  they  would  best  keep  their  backs  in  their  ori- 
ginal positions,  they  refused  to  continue  the  inconae  tax ! 
Except  in  that  one  instance,  they  were  consistent  in 
profession  and  servility.  It  is  true,  I  had  a  seat  in  that 
Parliament,  and  I  was  proud  of  it,  bat  not  on  account 
of  the  place  in  which  I  sat  down,  bat  as  a  mark  of  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  my  fellow-citizens.  The  late 
election  has  been  a  triumph  of  those  principles  which 
distinguished,  and  which  honourably  distinguished,  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Fox.  Every  thing  has  gone  that  way, 
and  so  it  ought  to  have  gone,  for  they  have  been  above 
all  attached  to  the  constitution.  The  consequences 
of  the  election,  will,  I  hope,  be  more  fortunate.  It 
will  serve  to  rescue  England  from  being  the  pander 
to  the  tyrants  of  confederated  monarchs,  who  assemble 
in  the  name  of  religion,  for  the  most  irreligioas  pur- 
poses—for repressing  the  nascent  voice  of  freedom — 
for  the  buying  and  selling  of  states,  and  the  wholesale 
transfer  of  people.  I  have  attended  to  the  acts  of 
those  men,  who  have  been  lifted  into  office  from  the 
sphere  of  their  own  natural  insignificance;  with  their 
dependents  bawling  for  liberty  and  popular  rights, 
they  have  done  more  for  slavery  than  ever  could  have 
been  effected  by  all  the  united  powers.  Associating 
with  the  lowest  of  the  rabble,  they  called  upon  them 
to  disclaim  all  public  men;  to  place  their  faith  in 
themselves,  who  could  only  rise  by  corruption  and 
bloodshed,  to  the  unnatural  elevation  that  they  sought. 
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They  constantly  urged  the  necessity  of  physical  force, 
and  the  propriety  of  a  state  of  life  which  could  never 
be  natural  even  among  savages.  They  wanted  to 
establish  a  system,  w'hich  could  only  terminate  in 
a  complete  despotism  or  a  confirmed  anarchy.  They 
claimed  respect  and  obedience  from  the  people,  that 
they  could  never  gain.  We  had  then  an  inundation 
of  spies  and  informers.  With  that  and  their  previous 
conduct,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended.  The 
true  people  of  England  had  no  connection  with  them. 
Against  such  characters,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man 
to  exert  himself.  They  had  too  long  stifled  the  voice 
which  should  have  called  them  from  their  seats.  How 
much  sooner  that  would  have  been  effected,  had  Mr. 
Fox  been  alive,  and  employed  all  his  eloquence,  may 
well  be  supposed.  He  has  left  an  imperishable  name, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  his  principles  will  be  effective 
towards  the  ultimate  salvation  of  the  country. 

This  speech,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  principles  Earl  Durham  holds  at 
the  present  day,  has  been  recently  brought  forward, 
as  a  proof,  that  if  he  is  a  radical  reformer  now,  he  was 
not  one  in  1819!  We  would  have  made  no  remarks 
upon  this  charge,  had  it  been  fairly  brought  forward, 
conscious  that  the  speech  itself  is  its  own  best  defence; 
but  we  think  it  due  to  the  public,  to  tell  them,  that  in 
a  late  nutnber  of  Cobbett's  Magazine,  among  other 
abuse  of  Lord  Durham,  he  is  held  up  as  having  been 
an  anti-reformer  in  1819,  and  a  garbled  portion  of  the 
above  speech  is  given  as  proof.  We,  however,  give  it 
entire,  and  defy  the  most  clear-headed  conservative  to 
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find  any  thing  anti-reform  in  it.  The  above  number 
of  the  Magazine  chancing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
clergyman  in  a  neighbouring  town,  celebrated  more 
for  zeal  than  prudence,  who,  thinking  the  morceau  too 
good  to  be  lost,  instantly  took  it  to  the  editor  of  the 
Scottish  Guardian,  when  the  two  worthies,  laying  their 
heads  together,  and  without  ascertaining  the  correct- 
ness of  the  assumed  speech,  fired  off  their  little  pop- 
guns in  an  article  against  Lord  Durham,  in  the  Scottish 
Guardian  of  28th  November,  in  which  his  Lordship 
is  abused  for  uttering  this  speech  in  1819,  and  turning 
a  radical  at  the  present  day!  We  can  tell  these 
worthies,  that  the  tory  press  of  that  time,  rated  Mr. 
Lamb  ton  very  soundly  for  this  speech,  holding  it  up 
as  the  very  perfection  of  radicalism. 

We  would  ask,  who  are  the  men  who  were  in  office, 
with  their  dependents  at  that  time,  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Lambton?  The  men  in  office,  evidently,  were  the 
tools  of  Castlereagh;  and  their  dependents  were  the 
spies  and  informers  who  wandered  about  the  country, 
bawling  out  liberty,  and  urging  a  starving  populace  to 
acts  of  violence.  Yet  these  men — of  Cobbett's  Maga- 
asine  and  Scottish  Guardian  celebrity — would,  by  a 
garbled  extract,  hold  forth  to  the  world,  that  it  was  the 
radicals  whom  Lord  Durham  abused  at  that  time!  We 
tell  them,  if  they  had  quoted  fairly,  or  if  they  had  read 
the  whole  speech,  and  been  honest  enough  to  confess 
it,  they  would  have  known  that  it  was  the  tories  of 
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1818,  and  not  the  radicals,  whom  Lord  Durham  cas- 
tigates in  that  speech. 

On  the  28th  April  1820,  Mr.  Lambton  rose  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  renew  the  notice  which  he  had 
given  in  the  previous  session,  of  his  intention  to  bring 
before  the  House  the  imperfect  state  of  the  represen- 
tation, and  gave  notice  that  he  would  submit  a  motion 
on  that  subject,  on  the  6th  of  June;  and  on  the  12th 
of  May,  he  supported  the  prayer  of  the  petition  from 
the  merchants,  bankers,  and  tradesmen  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  in  favour  of  Parliamentary  reform. 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  he  concurred  with  the  hon. 
baronet  (Sir  M.  V/.  Ridley)  in  stating,  that  the  peti- 
tioners were  most  respectable  individuals.  They  prin- 
cipally belonged  to  that  class  of  society  which  had  not 
hitherto  taken  so  great  a  share  in  the  consideration  of 
public  affairs,  as  he  was  persuaded  it  would  be  highly 
advantageous  to  the  country  they  should  do — he  meant 
the  middle  class.  The  original  requisition  for  the 
meeting,  w^as  signed  by  fifty  respectable  tradesmen  of 
Newcastle,  With  this  requisition,  although  supported 
by  an  eminent  banker  of  Newcastle,  the  mayor  of  that 
town  had  refused  to  comply.  The  motives  of  that 
gentleman  for  his  refusal  he  would  not  pretend  to  state, 
but  he  must  be  allowed  to  express  his  regret,  that 
he  had  withheld  his  official  sanction  to  a  meeting  for 
the  constitutional  purpose  of  petitioning  the  House  of 
Commons.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  meeting 
was  held  without  his  sanction;  and  he  believed  he 
might  say,  that  its  respectability  was  not  thereby 
diminished.  The  hon.  baronet  who  had  just  presented 
the  petition,  had  attended  and  expressed  his  sentiments. 
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He  hoped  his  example  would  be  followed,  and  that 
those  respectable  individuals  belonging  to  the  middle 
classes  of  society,  who  perceived  how  sensibly  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  was  affected  by  the  existing  state 
of  the  representation,  would  come  forward  without 
delay,  and  distinctly  declare  their  sentiments.  For 
unless  they  did  so,  neither  himself  nor  other  hon.  mem- 
bers who  thought  with  him,  would  feel  encouraged  to 
make  the  efforts  which  the  importance  of  the  case  de- 
manded. He  had  himself  given  notice  of  a  motion  on 
the  subject,  and  when  the  proper  time  came,  he  should 
be  prepared  to  show,  that  the  prevailing  dissatisfac- 
tion must  inevitably  increase,  unless  some  step  were 
promptly  and  decidedly  taken  to  diminish  it. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  Lord  Castlereagh  again  moved 

for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  continue  the  provisions 

of  the  Alien  Act,  with  all  the  tyrannical  clauses  which 

it  then  contained;  and  we  find  Mr.  Lambton  opposing 

it  as  formerly,  but,  as  he  predicted,  with  the  same  want 

of  success.    On  a  division,  149  voted  in  favour  of  a 

renewal;  and  63  against  it. 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  he  did  not  intend  to  occupy 
much  of  the  time  of  the  House.  He  only  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  remarking  on  some  observations  which 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor-General. 
He  did  not  remember  whether  that  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  was  in  the  House  at  the  period  of  his 
(Mr.  Lambton's)  presenting  a  petition  to  which  he  had 
alluded.  If  he  were,  he  must  have  grossly  misunder- 
stood what  he  had  said  on  the  occasion;  or,  if  he  had 
not,  he  must  have  received  a  most  erroneous  account 
of  what  had  occurred.  At  the  time  when  he  presented 
the  petition  from  General  Gourgaud,  in  1818,  he  had 


asked  the  noble  lord  to  consent  to  a  committee,  in 
which  he  would  pledge  himself  to  bring  proof  of  the 
facts  stated.  The  noble  lord  refused  that  committee; 
and  he  (Mr.  Lambton)  did  not  attempt  to  bring  the 
matter  again  forward,  because  he  knew  it  Avould  be 
of  no  avail  without  the  committee;  and,  aware  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  House  was  constituted,  he  well 
knew  that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  that,  when  the 
noble  lord  had  refused  his  consent.  As  to  the  state- 
ments now  made,  they  rested  on  the  credit  of  the  peti- 
tion, or  on  that  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman; 
which  of  them  the  House  might  believe,  he  would  not 
pretend  to  say,  but  he  thought  the  one  entitled  to  as 
much  respect  as  the  other.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  stated,  that  General  Gourgaud  had 
seized  his  pistols  when  the  officers  approached  to  arrest 
him:  that  might  be  true,  but  was  it  not  natural  for  a 
man  of  his  rank,  to  attempt  to  defend  himself  when  he 
had  been  so  intruded  upon  by  strangers?  It  was  also 
true,  that  the  General  was  allowed  to  seal  his  papers; 
but  it  was  likewise  a  fact,  which  had  been  ascer- 
tained on  the  authority  of  the  Consul  at  Hamburgh, 
that  that  seal  had  been  broken,  and  the  portfolio  re- 
turned to  the  General  opened.  As  to  the  questions  of 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  talked  so 
much,  he  believed  that  some  questions  were  put  con- 
cerning the  treatment  of  General  Gourgaud,  but  he 
did  not  think  to  the  extent  that  had  been  described. 
It  was  true,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  indulgence 
which  had  been  shown  to  the  General,  that  he  had  not 
been  allowed  to  see  his  friends.  He  stated  thus  much, 
to  show  his  reason  for  not  having  followed  up  the  sub- 
ject after  its  first  introduction;  and  he  trusted  that  it 
would  not  be  imagined,  that  he  was  one  who  would 
withdraw  from  any  object  connected  with  his  duty  in 


that  House,  while  he  could  follow  it  up  with  effect. 
As  to  the  question  now  before  the  House,  he  main- 
tained, that  it  was  a  departure  from  the  principles  of 
the  constitution— that  it  was  one  of  the  results  of  the 
holy  alliance — and  that  the  Government  considered 
itself  bound  by  it  to  surrender  up  to  foreign  govern- 
ments those  of  their  subjects  who  might  have  taken 
refuge  amongst  us,  as  in  the  instance  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  sent  out  of  the  country  at  the  request  of 
the  Government  of  the  Netherlands,  respecting  whose 
case  he  had  moved  for  papers,  which  had  been  refused. 
Even  the  despotic  James  II.  afforded  protection  to 
aliens;  but  the  noble  lord  acted  in  this  way  to  secure 
for  himself  a  high  character  in  foreign  countries.  He 
should  certainly  vote  against  the  motion,  as  he  con- 
ceived the  Bill  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  this 
country. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  news  having  arrived  of  Queen 
Caroline's  embarking  at  Calais  for  London,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  moved  an  adjournment  of  the 
House.  Mr.  Lamb  ton  opposed  this,  on  the  ground, 
that  his  motion  regarding  Parliamentary  reform  was 
set  down  for  next  day,  and  as  the  time  of  the  House 
would  be  much  affected  by  the  present  adjournment, 
it  was  of  too  much  consequence  to  be  thus  departed 
from,  without  some  good  reason  being  shown.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  succeeded,  however,  in 
adjourning  the  House.  And  on  the  following  day,  the 
King's  message,  regarding  the  arrival  of  the  Queen, 
was  communicated  to  the  House.  During  the  debate 
which  followed, 
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Mr.  Lambton  said,  that  when  he  had  last  night 
stated  his  determination  to  oppose  the  motion  of  ad- 
journment, unless  some  public  ground  were  laid  before 
the  House,  he  had  no  conception  that  a  measure  of 
such  great  importance  was  about  to  be  submitted  by 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  their  consideration.  After 
what  had  passed  this  night,  he  thought  he  should  be 
doing  the  greatest  injustice  to  the  question  which  had 
been  committed  to  his  hands,  if  he  attempted  to  bring 
it  forward  at  a  time  when  men's  minds  were  agitated 
to  such  a  degree,  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  the 
subject  of  Parliamentary  reform  should  receive  that 
patient  and  attentive  consideration  which  it  required. 
He  begged  leave,  therefore,  to  postpone  his  motion  to 
the  27th  of  June. 

The  attention  of  the  country  and  Parliament  be- 
came now  so  engrossed  with  the  proceedings  which 
were  then  in  progress  against  the  Queen,  that,  on  the 
24tli  June, 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  he  begged  the  indulgence  of  the 
House  for  a  few  minutes.  A  motion  of  his,  which  he 
was  pledged  to  his  constituents  to  bring  forward,  and 
than  which  none  of  greater  importance  could  occupy 
the  attention  of  Parliament,  stood  for  Tuesday  next. 
He  felt,  however,  from  the  circumstances  which  had 
recently  occurred,  that  it  was  impossible  for  members 
to  enter  so  fully  as  he  could  wish  on  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  in  question,  while  engaged  as  they  would 
be  for  some  time  to  come.  On  these  grounds,  he 
begged  to  withdraw  his  notice  of  motion  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  defer  it  until  next  session. 

In  the  proceedings  against  the  Queen,  Mr,  Lambton 
took  a  deep  interest,  and  used  what  talent  and  power 
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he  had,  in  endeavouring  to  shield  the  Queen  from  the 
unmanly  and  atrocious  conduct  of  the  King  and  his 
Government.  On  the  24th  January  1821,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  House  receiving  petitions  on  the  subject, 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  he  held  in  his  hands  a  petition 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Stockton,  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  most  nomerously  and  respectably  signed, 
deprecating  the  late  odious  and  uncalled  for  proceed- 
ings against  her  Majesty,  and  praying  the  interference 
of  that  House  to  have  her  restored  to  all  her  just  and 
constitutional  rights.  In  availing  himself  of  this  op- 
portunity for  submitting  a  few  observations  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  must  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  would 
be  more  to  the  honour  of  the  House,  and  would  tend 
more  to  sustain  its  character  and  dignity,  if  they  were 
to  pay  a  greater  degree  of  attention  to  the  sentiments 
and  prayers  of  the  people.  The  present  was  a  time 
when  the  House  was  labouring  under  the  just  reproach 
of  but  ill  representing  the  sense  of  the  country.  He 
could  not  easily  understand,  therefore,  with  what  pro- 
priety it  could  be  made  matter  of  charge  against  any 
individual  member,  that  he  had  given  expression  to  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  his  constituents.  The  peti- 
tioners in  this  instance  complained,  after  professions  of 
their  own  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  constitution, 
of  a  class  of  persons  calling  themselves  exclusive  loyal- 
ists. (No,  no,  from  a  member  on  the  ministerial 
side  of  the  House.)  If  the  hon.  member  who  thus 
interrupted  him,  could  show  that  he  was  stating  what 
was  not  the  fact,  he  should  be  ready  to  confess  his 
error;  but  if  he  was  accurately  describing  the  contents 
of  this  petition,  he  was  not  to  be  deterred,  by  such 
cries,  from  the  open  and  fearless  discharge  of  his  duty. 
He  should,  therefore,  now  repeat,  that  the  petitioners 
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complained  of  a  class  of  persons  arrogating  to  them- 
selves the  merit  of  exclusive  loyalty,  and  accusing  their 
fellow-coiintrymen  of  hostility  to  the  throne,  on  no 
other  ground  than  their  hostility  to  his  Majesty's 
Ministers.  Amongst  the  many  amusing  exhibitions 
which  characterised  the  discussion  of  last  night,  there 
was  not  one  more  singular  than  the  effort  of  the  noble 
lord  opposite,  to  persuade  himself  and  the  House  that 
he  and  his  colleagues  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  To  the  noble  lord's  assertion,  he  would,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  reply,  that  not  only  nine- 
tenths,  but  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom  were  in  avow^ed  and  open  hostility, 
not  to  the  Sovereign,  but  to  his  Ministers.  The  lion 
of  England,  it  had  been  said,  w^as  roused;  but  it  was 
rather  out  of  character,  that  the  den  of  the  British  lion 
should  be  found  in  rotten  boroughs,  in  Scottish  coun- 
ties, and  close  councils.  He  sincerely  trusted  that  the 
House  would  at  length  feel  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  the  petitions  of  the  people.  The  refusal  might  pos- 
sibly lead  to  consequences  w^hich  all  of  them  might  rue. 
The  petition  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  deprecated 
the  unparalleled  persecution  to  which  her  Majesty  had 
been  exposed,  and  prayed  for  her  restoration  to  the 
Liturgy,  from  wdiich  she  had  been  so  unjustifiably  ex- 
cluded. In  these  opinions  of  the  petitioners,  he  most 
cordially  concurred.  He  should  have  the  honour,  on 
a  future  occasion,  to  present  a  similar  petition  from  the 
county  of  Durham. 

On  31st  January  1821,  in  presenting  a  petition  from 
3,340  of  the  inhabitants  of  Durham,  in  which  the  pe- 
titioners expressed  their  disgust  at  the  proceedings 
against  the  Queen,  he  assured  the  House  that  he  gave 
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bis  support  to  its  contents.  The  same  evening,  on  the 
occasion  of  S2  petitions  being  presented  in  favour  of 
Parliamentary  reform,  Mr.  Lambton  stated,  that  he 
had  formerly  postponed  his  motion,  from  a  feeling  that 
the  country  was  not  in  a  state  to  give  it  that  calm  dis- 
cussion which  it  required;  and  for  the  same  reason,  he 
then  gave  notice,  that  on  the  10th  of  April,  he  would 
bring  forward  his  motion. 

We  find  him  on  the  1st  of  February,  again  pre- 
senting petitions,  deprecating  in  strong  language,  the 
system  of  persecution  carried  on  against  the  Queen. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock 
rose  to  move  a  resolution  expressive  of  the  strong 
feeling  of  indignation  which  the  House  entertained  in 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  Ministers  in  the  proceedings 
relative  to  the  Queen.  Mr.  Lambton  seconded  this  mo- 
tion; but  it  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  146,  viz.  178  vot- 
ing in  favour  of  the  motion,  and  324  voting  against  it. ' 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  he  rose*  to  second  the  motion, 
not  only  because  he  concurred  in  the  sentiments  so 
ably,  so  feelingly,  and  so  eloquently  expressed  by  his 
noble  friend,  but  because  he  thought  it  necessary,  after 
what  had  taken  place,  to  pursue  measures  of  an  entirely 
different  character,  by  which  alone  the  present  ferment 
could  be  allayed,  and  those  constitutional  principles 
restored,  which  had  been  violated  by  the  noble  lord  in 
the  very  commencement  of  those  proceedings.  The 
knowledge  he  had  of  his  noble  friend's  independent 
principles — the  knowledge  he  had  of  his  hereditary 
love  of  freedom — would  induce  him  to  second  any 
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proposition  made  to  the  House  by  his  noble  friend, 
without  stating  his  own  sentiments  on  the  subject, — 
secure,  as  he  must  always  feel,  that,  in  following  the 
course  pursued  by  his  noble  friend,  he  never  would 
be  in  danger  of  doing  any  thing  injurious  to  the  rights 
of  the  people,  or  detrimental  to  the  just  interests  of 
the  Crown.  But,  on  this  occasion,  his  constituents 
would  perhaps  complain,  if  he  did  not  repeat  in  that 
House,  the  same  sentiments  which  he  had  addressed  to 
them  when  publicly  assembled;  and  he  could  assure  the 
House,  that  he  would  request  their  attention  but  for  a 
very  short  time.  It  would  be  unnecessary  for  him  to 
remind  the  House  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  late 
proceedings  originated.  It  now  appeared,  that  Minis- 
ters, with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  matter  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  secret  committee,  and  also 
with  the  full  opportunity  of  a  personal  examination 
of  Majoochi,  who  had,  as  he  himself  admitted,  visited 
at  Carlton-house  on  the  day  of  the  late  King's  funeral 
— namely,  on  the  21st  of  February — (hear,  hear) — 
it  now,  he  repeated,  appeared  that  with  all  this  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  Ministers,  and  five  days  after 
Majoochi  had  appeared  in  Pall-mall,  the  noble  lord 
opposite  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  in  his  place  in 
Parliament,  that  no  "  harshness  or  inattention"  was  in 
his  contemplation;  and  that  no  impediment  should  be 
thrown  by  his  Majesty's  Government  in  the  way  of  a 
suitable  provision  for  that  "  illustrious  personage" — 
the  term  then  applied  by  the  noble  lord  to  her  Majesty. 
This  declaration  was  made  with  the  full  knowledge  of 
the  facts  since  disclosed,  and  the  opportunity  of  a  per- 
sonal examination  of  Majoochi.  He  meant  to  make 
no  mistake  either  in  dates  or  circumstances.  He  could 
assure  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  that  he  meant  to  can- 
vass their  acts  fairly,  and  if,  in  doing  so,  he  fell  into 
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error,  lie  begged  to  assure  them,  that  such  error  would 
be  unintentional. 

In  February  last,  the  noble  lord  openly  declared  in 
Parliament,  that  his  Majesty's  Government  meant  to 
place  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  a  suitable  provision 
for  her  Majesty;  and  indeed,  the  Queen  herself  seemed 
to  give  them  some  credit  for  this,  when,  in  her  letter 
from  Rome,  she  notices  and  complains  of  the  omission 
of  her  name  in  the  Liturgy.  These  sentiments  of 
Ministers  were  not  only  avowed  in  February,  but  the 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  answer 
to  a  question  from  a  noble  lord  (A.  Hamilton)  on  the 
9th  of  May,  also  declared,  that  a  suitable  provision 
was  necessary  for  her  Majesty.  It  soon,  however, 
turned  out,  that  all  these  expressions  of  consideration 
for  her  Majesty's  establishment — all  these  manifesta- 
tions of  respect  for  her  station,  and  kindness  for  her 
character,  were  dependent  upon  the  Queen's  staying 
away  from  England.  The  moment  the  omission  of 
the  Queen's  name  in  the  Liturgy,  compelled  her 
Majesty  to  announce  her  intention  of  coming  over  to 
England,  to  assert  her  rights  in  person  from  that  un- 
provoked and  uncaHed-for  attack — from  that  moment 
all  the  promises  of  Ministers  became  a  dead  letter.  It 
was  then,  that  Lord  Hutchinson  was  deputed  (by 
whom  nobody  knows,  for  the  Ministers  have  never 
disclosed  that  information)  to  convey  to  her  Majesty 
a  proposition,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  levelled  threats 
of  the  most  serious  import  against  the  Queen,  if  she 
ventured  to  touch  the  British  shore;  and,  on  the 
other,  offered  her  a  bribe  of  £50,000  a-year,  without 
molestation  or  exposure,  provided  she  resided  any 
where  upon  the  Continent,  and  dropped  the  title  of 
Queen  and  name  and  style  of  any  of  the  royal  family 
of  England.    In  this  extraordinary  and  inconsistent 
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offer,  it  would  be  seen,  that  there  was  no  allusion  to 
any  alteration  in  her  Majesty's  conduct,  during  her  fu- 
ture proposed  residence  abroad ;  no  conditional  clause, 
that  the  bribe  or  the  provision  should  depend  upon  an 
abandonment  of  practices  and  habits,  which  were  cal- 
culated to  compromise  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  and 
affect  the  interests  and  morals  of  the  country.  (Hean) 
But  the  excuse  alleged  for  this  inconsistency,  was,  the 
obligation  they  were  under,  to  protect  the  dignity  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  interests  of  morality.  How  then 
did  they  effect  this?  He  entreated  the  House  to  mark 
this  part  of  the  conduct  of  Ministers.  They  professed 
themselves  to  be,  at  that  moment,  in  possession  of 
evidence  of  the  conduct  of  the  Queen,  when  Princess 
of  Wales,  on  the  Lake  of  Como  in  1814,  which  was  of 
such  a  nature,  that  in  1820  it  was  derogatory  from  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  injurious  to  the  interests 
and  morals  of  the  country !  (Hear,  hear.)  How  did 
they  propose  to  abate  the  evil  to  which  they  attributed 
so  baneful  an  effect?  Not  by  removing  the  Queen 
from  the  scene  of  her  alleged  misconduct — not  by 
placing  her  at  a  distance  from  the  alleged  object  of 
her  imputed  guilty  attachment;  but,  by  denouncing 
threats  against  her  life  if  she  removed  into  a  country 
where  it  was  impossible  (assuming  she  were  guilty) 
she  could  continue  that  improper  career  which  was 
represented  as  furnishing  so  pestiferous  an  example, 
and  by  giving  her  a  splendid  bribe,  on  the  express 
terms,  that  she  should  remain  on  the  spot  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  representations,  had  been  the  scene 
of  so  much  profligacy  and  indecorum,  and  where  alone 
she  could  continue  it  unnoticed  and  unmolested. — 
(Hear,  hear.) 

In  reviewing  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
at  that  period  towards  her  Majesty,  he  could  not  help 
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saying,  that  in  his  mind,  nothing  could  exhibit  a  baser 
tissue  of  hypocrisy.  If  the  information  upon  which 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  acted,  were  worth  any  thing, 
and  they  thought  the  conduct  of  the  Queen  was  so 
productive  of  immoral  example,  that  it  could  not  be 
passed  over  in  silence,  then,  in  common  consistency, 
they  should  have  gone  straight  on  with  their  charge, 
instead  of  making  it  the  object  of  improper  compro- 
mise. They  never  should  have  given  way  to  motives 
of  personal  convenience — although  such  motives  were, 
he  believed,  to  them  every  thing — they  should  never 
have  admitted  the  idea  of  any  compromise,  from  the 
moment  the  Queen  avowed  her  determination  to  con- 
front her  accusers  in  England.  They  should  have 
met  her  Majesty's  declaration  of  her  determination  to 
return,  by  the  appointment  of  an  open  and  fair  trial, 
according  to  the  recognised  principles  of  law  and  the 
constitution.  This  they  should  have  done,  if  the  case 
appeared  to  them  according  to  their  own  showing, 
instead  of  having  proposed  a  compromise,  and  offered 
a  bribe,  which  must,  if  successful,  have  rendered  vice 
and  immorality  triumphant,  by  supplying  the  best  and 
most  certain  means  of  indulging  both  in  shelter  and 
in  safety.  The  Queen,  however,  by  her  conduct,  de- 
feated those  mean  and  hypocritical  attempts.  She 
landed  in  England  in  indignant  defiance  of  them,  and 
her  journey  from  Dover  to  London  was  one  continued 
scene  of  triumphant  acclamations  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  England,  whose  morals  and  interests  she 
was  represented  to  have  compromised.  No  voice 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  was  raised 
for  an  inquiry  into  any  conduct  of-  the  Queen — no 
petition  was  transmitted  to  either  House  of  Parliament 
upon  the  subject — not  a  whisper  was  heard  to  insinuate 
the  necessity  of  that  inquiry  which  his  Majesty's  Min- 
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isters  deemed  so  indispensable  to  redeem  the  public 
morals  of  the  country.  To  these  attempts  on  the  part 
of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  the  Queen  opposed  the 
most  constant,  consistent,  and  undaunted  resistance; 
she  throughout  asserted  her  own  character,  and  defied 
the  hatred  of  her  enemies^ 

It  was  impossible  for  him,  in  any  view  which  he 
could  take  of  this  lamentable  transaction,  to  justify  the 
proceedings  adopted  by  Ministers;  they  were  through- 
out senseless  and  inconsistent.  Where  was  the  state 
necessity  upon  which  they  declared  they  were  com- 
pelled to  act?  Let  them  show  it,  and  put  it  in  any 
form  to  the  test  of  consideration.  The  charges  against 
the  Queen,  then,  consisted  of  nothing  but  rumours. 
Ministers  at  the  time  knew,  that  their  own  depositions 
— those  depositions  upon  which  they  were  prepared  to 
rest  their  cause,  did  not  relate  to  any  imputed  miscon- 
duct of  the  Queen,  of  later  years.  They  pretended 
to  have  no  evidence  against  her  during  the  last  three 
years  of  her  residence  abroad:  her  time  of  life  forbade 
any  notion  that  the  interest  of  the  succession  could  be 
disturbed  by  any  spurious  issue;  any  idea  of  that  kind 
was  impossible.  Ministers  must  have  known  all  this, 
and  it  was  quite  impossible  but  that  they  must  have 
been  equally  sensible,  that  any  public  attempt  to  de- 
grade the  Queen,  would  call  forth  the  opposition  of  the 
public,  and  necessarily  lead  to  the  agitation  of  the  most 
irritating  topics,  at  a  moment  when  they  ought  to  have 
been  peculiarly  avoided.  That  this  must  be  the  result, 
could  not  have  failed  to  be  obvious  to  any  reflecting 
mind;  unless  it  could  be  supposed,  that  the  people  of 
England  would  abandon  their  wonted  generosity  of 
character,  and  would  have  deserted  a  forlorn  and  un- 
protected woman  who  was  assailed  and  ready  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  powerful  oppressors.   He  was  there- 
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fore  utterly  at  a  loss  to  see  in  what  manner  Ministers 
could  press  the  plea  of  state  expediency  into  their 
justification.  State  expediency,  if  it  meant  any  thing, 
meant  the  necessity  of  pursuing  a  particular  object 
which  was  for  the  public  good,  by  means  consistent 
with  the  end  in  view,  essential  for  the  well-being  of 
society,  and  calculated  to  unite  the  maintenance  of 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown  and  the  interests  and  honour 
of  the  people.  Had  Ministers  pursued  any  such  state 
expediency  in  their  late  proceedings?  Had  they 
consulted  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  the  interests 
of  the  people?  As  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  which 
they  had  adopted — the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties — 
he  did  not  go  the  length  of  denying,  that  such  bills 
were  actually  unprecedented;  he  did  not  mean  to  say, 
that  they  might  not  be  justified  upon  a  paramount  and 
imperative  state  necessity;  but  he  would  say,  that 
nothing  short  of  that  paramount  and  imperative  state 
necessity,  could  justify  such  a  proceeding.  Upon  no 
other  ground  than  such  a  powerful  state  necessity, 
could  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  be  supported. 
Such  a  proceeding  was  in  its  nature  against  the  best 
principles  of  the  constitution,  which  pronounced,  that 
the  legislative  and  judicial  functions  ought  to  be  kept 
separate— that  the  offices  of  prosecutor,  juror,  and 
judge,  were  incompatible  (hear),  and  that  a  bill  was 
not  reconcileable  with  the  principles  of  British  law, 
the  preamble  of  which  declared  the  crime,  and  then 
enacted  the  punishment. 

He  had  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  no  reasons  of 
state  necessity  or  even  expediency  called  for  any  trial 
of  the  Queen ;  the  only  excuse,  therefore,  for  the  inva- 
sion of  the  constitution  by  that  Bill,  fell  to  the  ground; 
and  the  measure  remained  exposed  to  all  the  odium  of 
being  uncalled  for  by  any  principles  of  policy;  and  of 
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being  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  justice,  and  instituted 
apparently  from  motives  of  a  vindictive  nature,  because 
the  Queen  had  returned  to  her  adopted  country,  from 
which  no  law  had  exiled  her.  Bad  as  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  that  Bill,  vindictive  and  unjustifiable  as  was 
its  application,  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it,  and 
attended  its  progress,  were  equally  inconsistent  and 
extraordinary.  On  the  7th  of  June,  two  green  bags 
were  brought  down  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  House  of  Lords  (he  understood,  for  he  could  have 
no  Parliamentary  knowledge  of  the  fact)  were  so  en- 
raptured with  their  green  bag,  that  they  could  hardly 
for  a  moment  be  induced  to  keep  their  hands  from 
opening  it.  The  House  of  Commons,  however,  had 
not  the  same  anxious  curiosity,  and  showed  a  distaste 
for  investigating  the  contents  of  their  bag;  and  the 
hon.  member  for  Bramber  (Mr.  Wilberforce)  intro- 
duced a  motion  upon  the  subject,  and  expressed,  in 
very  strong  terms,  his  opinion  upon  the  evil  tendency 
of  such  an  investigation;  and,  more  especially,  the 
great  danger  to  the  public  morals,  which  was  likely 
to  arise  from  the  exposure  of  such  disgusting  details. 
Proceedings  being  stayed  upon  the  honourable  mem- 
ber's motion,  negotiations  were  immediately  opened 
with  her  Majesty  the  Queen.  Ministers,  on  that  oc- 
casion, offered  an  ample  provision  to  the  Queen,  and 
the  fullest  recognition  of  her  royal  dignity  in  several 
of  the  privileges  which  it  conferred;  but  the  Queen 
again  firmly  and  promptly  rejected  all  compromise, 
and  the  negotiation  in  consequence  of  that  rejection 
was  eventually  broken  oflF.  Then  came  the  resolution, 
avowedly  to  prevent  in  that  House  the  opening  of  the 
green  bag.  The  hon.  member  (Mr.  Wilberforce),  in 
moving  it,  he  well  recollected,  used  this  expression — 
that  if  a  smile  were  on  his  lips  at  the  term,  green  bag, 
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there  was  a  pang  in  his  heart  while  there  was  any 
prospect  of  its  being  opened.  In  the  majority  con- 
curring in  the  honourable  member's  resolution  on  that 
memorable  night,  were  to  be  found  his  Majesty's  Min- 
isters! So  that  it  was  the  recorded  Parliamentary 
opinion  of  Ministers,  that  this  inquiry  ought,  if  possible, 
to  be  stayed:  they  had  already  shown  the  strongest 
desire  to  stifle  it,  if  the  Queen  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  remain  where  she  might  continue  at  will  the  im- 
moral conduct  which  they  ascribed  to  her.  It  was  a 
strange  spectacle,  to  behold  the  same  Ministers  who 
had,  in  the  first  instance,  issued  a  commission  to  obtain 
evidence  against  her  Majesty — who  then  offered  to 
stifle  all  inquiry,  provided  her  Majesty  would  remain 
abroad — and  who,  on  her  Majesty's  despising  their 
menaces,  and  bravely  and  nobly  appealing  to  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  instantly  commenced  a  hostile  proceed- 
ing against  her — in  fifteen  days  from  that  last  event, 
concur  in  a  Parliamentary  resolution,  that  a  continu- 
ance of  that  proceeding  would  be  derogatory  from  the 
honour  of  the  Crown,  and  injurious  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  country!  (Hear,  hear.)  Was  such  weak 
and  vacillating  policy  calculated  to  maintain  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown,  to  assert  the  principles  of  justice,  or  to 
preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the  country?  Directly  the 
contrary. 

Nothing  could  be  more  false  than  the  plea,  that  the 
Bill  was  called  for  to  uphold  the  morals  of  the  country. 
So  far  from  its  having  had  any  such  efi'ect,  the  pro- 
ceedings under  that  Bill,  had  done  more  to  relax  the 
strict  system  of  morals  which  had  happily  so  long  per- 
vaded this  country,  and  alienate  from  the  people  the 
affection  which  they  were  wont  to  bear  to  royalty, 
than  any  other  measure  which  had  occurred  in  modern 
times.    It  rudely  tore  that  veil  which  hid  the  private 
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actions  of  the  Monarch  from  the  gaze  of  too  scrutiniz- 
ing eyes;  which  concealed  from  the  public  eye  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  frailties  and  weaknesses  of  their  com- 
mon nature;  but  which,  when  exposed,  subtract  from 
the  respect  and  veneration  which  form  the  chief  orna- 
ments and  protection  of  royalty — that  veil  had  been 
rudely  torn  off,  and  the  assumed  records  of  past  transac- 
tions were  brought  to  light,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  suffered  to  sleep  in  oblivion.  The  print-shops 
were  ransacked,  for  emblems  to  call  into  public  view 
the  represented  records  of  past  anecdotes,  which  would 
have  else  mouldered  in  the  obscurity  in  which  they 
lay,  were  it  not  for  the  rude  removal  of  that  veil  which 
had  hitherto  formed  a  part  of  the  decent  drapery  of 
royalty.  And  if  this  recrimination,  which  the  public 
appetite  had  called  forth  against  a  person  whose  name 
should  ever  be  held  sacred,  was  not  adopted  by  that 
individual  who  was,  from  the  malignant  extent  of  her 
wrongs,  of  all  others  the  best  entitled  to  adopt  it,  that 
House  should  recollect,  they  owed  it  to  the  principle 
of  her  forbearance — to  the  forbearance  of  that  lady, 
who  was,  nevertheless,  the  object  of  unmanly  taunts, 
but  who,  if  she  had  adopted  the  recrimination  to  which 
she  might  have  resorted  at  that  critical  period,  would, 
he  verily  believed,  have  involved  this  country  in  all 
the  horrors  of  civil  convulsion. 

But,  although  the  Queen  had  refrained  from  retort- 
ing recrimination,  great  moral  injury  had  been  inflicted 
by  the  exposure  of  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution. 
He  would  appeal  to  every  honourable  member  who 
heard  him,  if  it  had  not  become  the  duty  of  every  pro- 
tector of  a  family,  to  keep  from  their  eyes  the  news- 
papers containing  the  disgusting  details  of  the  trial — 
details  which  disclosed  obscenity,  that  if  it  had  not  been 
thus  forced  into  sight,  could  never  have  entered  into 
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the  minds  of  any  persons,  except,  indeed,  those  filthy 
beings  who  uttered  it.  Who  were  the  witnesses,  upon 
whose  faith  Ministers  called  for  the  condemnation  of 
the  Queen  upon  their  own  detestable  story?  Discard- 
ed servants,  boatmen,  chambermaids,  waiters — all  of 
them  of  the  worst  character.  Impure  as  was  the  source 
from  which  the  evidence  came,  the  defective  and  rotten 
state  of  its  character,  formed  the  most  serious  charge 
against  Ministers  in  the  whole  proceedings.  Why  not 
have  examined  into  the  characters  of  these  witnesses? 
It  might  have  been  done  as  easily  as  to  swallow  their 
corrupt  tales.  At  the  period  when  this  obscenity  was 
alleged  to  have  been  committed,  the  Queen  had  re- 
spectable persons  in  her  household.  Why  were  they 
not  examined  as  well  as  the  others,  if  the  inquiry  were 
meant  to  be  proper  and  complete?  Was  treachery 
on  the  part  of  some  of  her  Majesty's  household,  to  be 
the  only  recommendation  capable  of  engaging  the  con- 
fidence of  Ministers?  and  was  fidelity  of  character  and 
respectability  of  station  to  be  alone  proscribed  by  them 
when  truth  was  to  be  developed?  The  public  were 
naturally  disgusted  at  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
evidence,  and  of  the  witnesses  who  gave  it.  They  saw 
in  the  progress  of  the  proceedings—and  there  he  agreed 
with  them — evident  traces  of  a  conspiracy  to  dethrone 
and  degrade  the  Queen  of  England  by  subornation  and 
perjury.  They  saw  in  the  acts  of  the  Milan  commis- 
sion, the  operation  of  a  power  exercised,  not  for  the 
elucidation  of  truth,  but  for  the  discovery  of  accusation. 
The  public  looked  with  great  suspicion  and  distrust 
at  the  whole  proceedings  of  that  Milan  commission; 
and  every  petition,  from  one  end  of  England  to  the 
other,  contained  a  call  for  that  inquiry  into  its  conduct, 
which,  ere  long,  he  hoped  to  see  take  place.  (Hear, 
hear.) 
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He  doubted  not  but  that  the  noble  lord  opposite 
would  attempt  to  defend  and  justify  his  measures — not 
on  their  own  intrinsic  merit,  but  on  the  comparative 
demerits  of  those  opposed  to  him  in  that  House;  that 
he  would  assert,  with  that  confidence  which  peculiarly- 
belonged  to  his  character,  that  the  late  proceedings 
were  infinitely  more  just  towards  the  Queen,  than 
those  adopted  in  1806:  on  that  head  he  (Mr.  Lamb- 
ton)  should  not  be  unwilling  to  meet  him  in  argument. 
But  that  was  not  the  question;  for,  even  supposing 
the  noble  lord's  assertion  were  correct,  the  people  of 
England  would  not,  nor  could  not,  concur  in  compre- 
hending how  one  act  of  injustice  could  be  brought  to 
justify  another.  If  the  proceeding  was  in  itself  bad, 
it  was  quite  enough  to  call  for  their  unqualified  con- 
demnation of  it,  however  often  the  evil  might  have 
been  inflicted.  In  his  review  of  these  censurable  pro- 
ceedings, he  should  not  trouble  the  House  with  any 
reflections  upon  what  had  passed  in  the  House  of 
Lords;  for  Ministers  could  not  perhaps  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  what  had  passed  before  that  tribunal,  how- 
ever fortunately  it  happened  to  concur  with  their  view 
of  the  subject.  He  should  therefore  overlook  the 
treatment  of  the  Queen,  by  the  refusal  to  her  of  a  list 
of  witnesses — the  rejection  of  her  demand  of  a  speci- 
fication of  charges — the  abstraction  of  witnesses — the 
interference  of  German  courts — and  the  other  gross 
injuries,  which,  to  borrow  for  once  the  phraseology  of 
the  noble  lord  opposite,  were  the  additional  "  features 
of"  this  detestable  case.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  Ministers 
were  not  responsible  for  these  acts,  which  so  much 
aggravated  the  treatment  of  which  the  Queen  had  a 
right  to  complain,  they  could  not  shrink  from  the  re- 
sponsibility they  had  incurred  by  the  late  ungracious 
prorogation  of  Parliament.  For  that  act  he  held  them 
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deeply  responsible.  Was  that  the  manner  best  suited 
to  maintain  the  kingly  dignity  to  the  first  Parliament 
after  his  Majesty's  accession?  Was  that  the  way  to 
repay  the  confidence  of  that  Parliament,  which  had  so 
liberally,  perhaps  profusely,  furnished  the  Civil  List? 
Was  it  by  a  cold  and  repulsive  dismissal,  that  the  King 
was  to  be  advised  to  acknowledge  the  first  step  of  his 
Parliament  to  administer  to  his  state  and  dignity? 
Above  all,  was  it  constitutional,  was  it  proper,  that 
Ministers  should,  upon  the  failure  of  their  own  plans, 
endeavour  to  make  the  Sovereign  a  party  personally 
identified  in  their  proceeding  and  equally  disappointed 
in  its  result?  To  represent  the  Sovereign  as  directly 
participating  in  the  personal  feelings  of  his  Ministers, 
was  most  unconstitutional — it  was  quite  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  which  ought  to  direct  a  British  minis- 
try. The  constitution  wisely  provided,  that  the  inter- 
position of  the  Sovereign  should  never  appear  to  the 
public  eye,  except  in  the  benignant  exercise  of  a 
generous  and  humane  feeling,  of  acts  of  grace  and 
favour.  It  was  wisely  ordained,  that,  for  the  acts  of 
severity  which  belonged  to  the  due  administration  of 
justice,  the  Ministers  of  the  King  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible; while  for  the  extension  of  mercy,  he  alone 
should  be  considered  as  the  dispenser  of  that  attribute. 
Why  then  had  Ministers,  in  their  advice  to  the  King, 
as  well  as  their  treatment  of  Parliament,  abandoned, 
or  rather  reversed,  this  salutary  doctrine  of  the  con- 
stitution, which  was  so  well  calculated  to  secure  to  the 
Crown  the  respect  and  affections  of  the  people?  Why 
was  this  step  taken  at  a  moment  when  the  public  voice 
calling  for  grace  and  favour  to  the  Queen,  had  pene- 
trated the  walls  and  influenced  the  decision  of  that 
very  body,  which,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  was  consi- 
dered less  accessible  than  any  other  in  the  state  to  the 
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influence  of  the  popular  voice?  Why,  then,  at  such  a 
moment  was  the  King  advised  to  treat  her  Majesty  as 
if  she  had  been  guilty,  when  no  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture had  yet  legally  pronounced  that  verdict  against 
her?    (Hear,  hear.) 

It  was  in  vain  to  say,  that  the  Bill  might  be  con- 
sidered as  carried  in  the  other  House.  The  Ministers 
must  stand  or  fall  by  their  own  measure :  they  had 
selected  the  proceeding  by  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penal- 
ties, and  by  the  fate  of  that  Bill  they  must  now  abide. 
Indeed,  one  of  them  had  said,  during  the  former  dis- 
cussions in  the  House,  that  he  saw  no  alternative  be- 
tween the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  her  Majesty,  and 
her  admission  into  the  full  enjoyment  and  exercise  of 
her  rights  and  privileges  as  Queen  Consort.  He  now 
called  upon  that  Minister  to  admit  her  Majesty  to  the 
rank  which  she  claimed  by  right,  now  that  the  Bill 
against  her  had  entirely  failed.  Why  not  now  restore 
the  Queen's  name  to  the  Liturgy,  when  the  proceed- 
ings furnished  no  justification  for  its  omission?  The 
public  saw,  with  deep  regret,  their  churches  rendered 
accessible  to  party  spirit;  and  that  the  Queen's  name 
was  deemed  unworthy  that  place  in  the  Liturgy,  to 
which  the  law  and  usage  of  the  constitution,  as  well  as 
the  principles  of  justice,  fully  and  unequivocally  en- 
titled it. 

He  begged  pardon  for  trespassing  so  long  upon  the 
time  of  the  House.  He  seldom  troubled  them ;  for  it 
was  rather  his  desire  to  explain  his  sentiments  to  his 
constituents,  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
them,  than  to  press  them  upon  the  unwilling  attention 
of  the  House,  where  he  knew  they  were  addressed  to 
an  adverse  majority.  He  could  not,  however,  on  the 
present  occasion,  refrain  from  declaring  his  opinion, 
that  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  had  been 
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throughout  indefensible;  that  the  Bill  they  had  insti- 
tuted against  the  Queen  was  in  its  principle  unjust, 
inexpedient,  and  uncalled  for,  and  in  its  consequences 
most  prejudicial  and  dangerous  to  the  personal  liberty 
of  the  subject  and  the  general  tranquillity  of  the  state. 
These  sentiments  he  held  in  common  with  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  England — of  that  people  who 
had  not,  like  the  framers  of  loyal  addresses,  gone  into 
corners  to  arrange  their  proceedings  in  secrecy  and 
darkness,  but  which  secret  and  private  addresses,  by 
the  way,  much  as  they  had  been  relied  upon,  said  not 
one  word  against  the  Queen,  nor  one  for  his  Majesty's 
Ministers.  No ;  not  a  word  having  reference  to  either, 
could  be  found  in  all  these  essays  of  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion and  implicit  and  servile  obedience.  (Hear.)  The 
decision  of  this  night,  would  inform  the  people  of 
England  on  which  side  that  House  meant  to  throw  its 
weight— whether  with  the  people  and  their  constitu- 
tion, or  with  the  loyal  addressers  and  their  unknown 
advisers.  As  an  advocate  for  reform,  he  perhaps  might 
wish,  that  the  decision  to  which  they  would  shortly 
have  to  come,  were  against  the  motion  which  he  had 
now  the  honour  of  seconding ;  for  then  it  would  be  a 
corroboration  of  the  fact  upon  which  he  meant  to  found 
the  necessity  of  a  future  motion,  of  which  he  had  given 
notice — a  fact  of  which  he  had  himself  been  long  con- 
vinced, namely,  that  that  House  had  not  a  proper 
sympathy  with  the  public  feeling  of  the  country.  But, 
when  he  looked  at  the  injurious  effect,  which  mast 
ultimately  attend  a  rejection  of  the  public  petitions — 
when  he  reflected  how  surely  such  a  vote  would  exas- 
perate the  already  excited  feelings  of  the  country,  and 
produce  a  feeling  of  desperation,  arising  from  the  cer- 
tainty that  no  relief  could  ever  be  expected  from  the 
justice  and  impartiality  of  Parliament,  which  might 
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lead  to  the  most  alarming  and  dangerous  consequences 
— he  should  most  earnestly  pray  the  House  not  to 
furnish  a  corroboration  to  his  opinion  of  their  want  of 
sympathy  with  the  people,  but  to  accede  to  the  just 
request  of  the  country?  and  heal  those  wounds  which 
had  been  inflicted  by  a  course  of  impolicy  and  injus- 
tice. The  hon.  gentleman,  in  conclusion,  repeated 
his  apology  for  having  trespassed  so  long  upon  the 
attention  of  the  House,  and  stated,  that  in  laying 
before  them  the  grounds  of  his  opinion  upon  the  public 
conduct  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  he  had  carefully 
abstained  from  any  personal  attack,  and  urged  the  im- 
policy of  their  conduct  upon  the  broad  grounds  of  con- 
stitutional argument.  (Loud  cheers  from  both  sides 
of  the  House.) 

The  Edinburgh  anniversary  Fox  dinner  of  1821, 
was  much  better  attended  than  any  of  those  imme- 
diately preceding  it;  and  we  find  Mr.  Lambton  there 
expressing  himself,  within  a  stone-cast  from  the  site 
of  the  Earl  Grey  festival,  in  language  akin  to  what  he 
expressed  there  in  1834.  In  returning  thanks  for  his 
health  having  been  proposed  by  Mr,  Kennedy, 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  he  felt  highly  gratified  by  the 
honour  conferred  on  him — by  seeing  such  a  numerous 
and  respectable  company  assembled  to  celebrate  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Fox.  They  had  been  told  by  Mr. 
Cranstoun  what  these  principles  were;  and  he  w^ould 
now  tell  them  what  they  were  not.  They  were  di- 
rectly the  reverse  of  those  acted  upon  by  Mr.  Pitt  for 
nearly  40  years.  The  country  had  now  been  under 
the  operation  of  these  principles,  he  might  say,  for 
a  period  of  nearly  40  years,  during  which  time  the 
national  debt  had  been  raised  to  800  millions;  the  poor 
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rates,  a  system  wliich  happily  was  little  known  in  this 
country,  to  8  naillions  per  annum;  while  the  character 
of  the  people  was  degraded.    These  were  the  effects 
of  the  system  against  which  Mr.  Fox,  in  prophetic 
denunciations,  raised  his  voice.    He  understood  that 
the  most  ardent  disciples  of  the  Pitt  system  were  this 
day  assembled  to  celebrate  those  principles  of  that 
detestable  minister  in  another  place.    Who  they  were 
he  knew  not.    They  might  no  doubt  rejoice  in  lucra- 
tive jobs,  and  in  the  effects  of  the  Pittite  system  of 
paper  currency.    These  may  be  their  private  sources 
of  joy.    But  what  were  their  public  sources  of  joy,  he 
could  not  pretend  to  say  (loud  applause);  for  if  they 
look  abroad  from  the  room  where  they  are  conversing, 
they  must  see,  in  the  general  distress  which  over- 
whelmed commerce  and  agriculture,  proofs  so  direct 
and  appalling,  that  if  their  hearts  were  not  hardened, 
they  must  feel  shame  and  remorse  (hear);  they  must 
pay  their  adoration  in  silence  and  deep  humiliation. 
Mr  Lambton  then  alluded  to  the  present  state  of  the 
country  on  the  test  of  Mr.  Pitt's  principles,  which  after 
an  uninterrupted  operation  in  this  country,  from  the 
year  1784,  during  which  just  and  necessary  wars,  as 
they  were  told,  had  been  undertaken,  but  which  he 
thought  rash  and  sanguinary — when  these  were  put 
an  end  to,  the  Ministers  were  suffered  to  settle  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  according  to  their  own 
ideas — w^ithout  any  restraint  from  considerations  of 
justice,  they  subdivided  nations  and  kingdoms;  and 
the  consequence  of  this  wholesale  and  retail  trade  was, 
that  the  people  were  discontented  and  disaffected  from 
Petersburgh  to  Lisbon.  In  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples, 
thank  God!  the  people  had  resented;  and  the  prospect 
was  so  alarming,  that  the  holy  alliance  had  been  again 
assembled.    This  gang  of  experienced  and  notorious 
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poachers  (loud  laughter)  on  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind, had  again  met  to  lay  their  snares;  but  they  had 
only  caught  one  superannuated  old  king,  and  he  hoped 
that  all  nobler  game  would  be  placed  far  beyond  their 
reach.  So  much  for  their  foreign  policy.  Mr.  Lamb- 
ton  then  proceeded  to  review  the  domestic  policy  of 
Ministers,  and  arraigned  their  constant  system  of  ad- 
dresses, which  had  no  sympathy  with  the  body  of  the 
people;  their  prostituting  the  sacred  name  of  majesty 
in  approving  of  the  conduct  of  the  Manchester  magi- 
strates; and  their  jealousy  of  the  press.  Men  who 
would  take  office  now,  and  succeed  those  characters, 
must  prepare  for  a  total  change  of  policy,  both  foreign 
and  domestic.  They  must  not  interfere  in  the  govern- 
ment of  foreign  states,  without  a  most  pressing  and 
justifiable  necessity.  They  must  not  go  to  war  with 
Naples,  for  the  purposes  of  rapine  and  oppression. 
They  must  repeal  the  Acts  lately  passed — must  relieve 
those  imprisoned  for  political  offences — must  remove 
disability  from  holding  office,  founded  on  religious 
opinions.  They  must  reduce  the  army — they  must 
enforce  a  rigorous  order  of  retrenchment,  in  the 
higher  as  well  as  in  the  lower  departments — they  must 
study  economy, — and  lastly,  but  more  especially,  they 
must  not  delay  to  grant  a  reform  in  the  representation 
of  the  people  of  England.  Without  these  concessions, 
nothing  could  restore  tranquillity.  The  old  system  has 
sown  dissension  among  all  classes,  so  as  to  endanger 
the  stability  of  the  monarchy. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  a  petition  was  presented  from 

Nathan  Broadhurst,  then  a  prisoner  in  Lancaster 

Castle,  to  the  following  effect: 

"  That  he  had  been,  originally,  arrested  upon  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  which  charge  being  afterwards 
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abandoned,  he  had  been  tried  for  a  misdemeanor,  and 
sentenced  to  two  years'  confinement;  that  on  the  day 
of  his  arrest,  he  was  confined  to  a  cold,  damp  stone 
room,  for  seventeen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four;  that 
all  letters  written  by  him  were  obliged  to  be  unsealed 
and  opened  to  the  inspection  of  the  jailor,  before  they 
could  be  despatched;  and  all  letters  addressed  to  him 
were,  with  the  same  view,  broken  open,  and  brought 
to  him  in  that  state;  that  on  one  occasion,  without  any 
provocation  whatever,  the  jailor  came  to  the  petition- 
er, and  told  him  that  for  the  good  order  and  govern- 
ment of  the  prison,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be 
immediately  committed  to  a  place  called  the  Ditch, 
which  is  a  place  of  marked  and  peculiar  degradation ; 
that  he  was  accordingly  forced  thither,  and  hurried 
down  a  flight  of  several  steps,  by  which  means  his 
ancles  were  very  much  injured;  and  that  he  was  so 
severely  fettered,  that  finding  himself  unable  to  bear 
the  extreme  suffering  to  which  they  exposed  him,  he 
sent  for  a  surgeon,  who,  upon  seeing  the  state  he  was 
in,  instantly  ordered  the  fetters  to  be  taken  from  him, 
thinking  it  most  cruel  that  they  should  remain." 

Lord  Stanley  opposed  the  petition  being  received; 
and 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  he  could  not  help  regarding  it  as 
monstrous  doctrine,  that  a  statement  of  great  oppres- 
sion from  a  prisoner,  should  not  be  laid  on  the  table 
of  that  House,  because  it  referred  to  a  jailor  of  whose 
character  two  or  three  of  its  members  entertained  a 
favourable  impression.  If  any  jailor  was  charged 
with  inhumanity  by  a  prisoner,  the  charge  should,  in 
his  view,  be  investigated.  He  had  a  good  opinion  of 
the  jailor  of  the  county  of  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  be  a  representative;  and  yet  if  such  charges  as  the 
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present  petition  contained  were  preferred  against  him, 
he  would  certainly  be  an  advocate  for  the  investigation 
of  that  complaint.  If  a  petition  complaining  of  oppres- 
sion, especially  by  a  prisoner,  were  presented  against 
the  representative  of  the  county,  or  the  whole  body 
of  the  magistrates,  he  would  vote  for  its  reception.  In 
this  case,  the  petition  was  from  an  unfortunate  prison- 
er, whose  character  he  did  not  know  nor  care  about. 
But  he  would  say  of  him,  as  Lord  Chatham  had  said  of 
Wilkes,  that  he  neither  cared  about  his  private  charac- 
ter nor  public  principles,  but  considering  him  as  an 
English  subject,  possessing  rights  which  the  law  gave 
him,  and  the  law  alone  could  take  away,  he  would  resist 
any  attempt  to  subject  him  to  oppression. 

If  any  thing  more  were  requisite,  to  prove  the  cor- 
rupt state  of  the  House,  the  division  that  followed, 
like  many  others,  would  be  enough  of  itself, — 83 
voting  in  favour  of  the  petition  being  received,  and 
86  against  it. 

On  the  17th  April,  after  a  great  many  petitions  had 

been  presented  in  favour  of  Parliamentary  reform, 

Mr.  Lambton  said, — Mr.  Speaker,  in  pursuance  of 
the  notice  which  I  gave,  I  rise  to  bring  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  the  state  of  the  representation 
of  the  people  in  Parliament.  If  at  all  times,  and  upon 
all  subjects,  I  must  be  most  unwilling  to  trespass  on 
the  attention  of  this  House,  on  no  occasion  can  I  be 
more  reluctant  than  on  the  present;  and  I  can  assure 
you,  that  nothing  but  a  deep  sense  of  public  duty,  and 
an  anxious  desire  to  put  an  end  to  that  spirit  of  dis- 
content, now  so  generally  prevailing,  could  have  in- 
duced me  to  take  up  a  question,  the  great  and  impor- 
tant interests  of  which  I  feel  that  I  am  not  competent 
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adequately  to  protect.  In  the  first  place,  I  know  that 
I  have  to  contend  against  that  disinclination  which  has 
invariably  been  shown  by  this  House  towards  its  dis- 
cussion; a  disinclination  founded  possibly  on  that  dis- 
like which  is  inherent  in  all  men,  and  bodies  of  men, 
to  hear  accusations  against  themselves,  and  statements 
of  faults  and  corruptions  openly  laid  to  their  charge. 
If  I  wanted  any  evidence  in  support  of  this  assertion — 
this  well  known  truth — I  should  undoubtedly  find  it  in 
the  present  state  of  the  benches  opposite  to  me.  Per- 
haps indeed  I  should  be  justified  in  taking  advantage 
of  it,  and  at  once  submitting  my  motion  to  the  vote; 
as  the  result  of  that  division  clearly  w^ould  be  its 
adoption :  for  it  requires  no  great  discernment  to  per- 
ceive that  at  this  moment  the  majority  is  greatly  on 
the  side  of  the  friends  to  reform. 

But,  sir,  I  shall  not  be  tempted  into  this  irregularity, 
as  it  would  prevent  that  ample  discussion,  that  calm 
and  deliberate  consideration,  to  which  this  important 
subject  is  justly  entitled,  and  without  which  it  would 
be  a  mere  mockery  to  propose  it.  If  this  scantiness 
of  attendance  is  meant  as  an  iosult  to  myself,  I  treat 
it  with  contempt;  if  it  is  pointed  at  the  question,  I 
then  repel  it  with  feelings  of  deep  indignation,  and 
can  only  hope  that  it  will  not  be  lost  on  the  people 
of  England,  who  will  not,  cannot  be  insensible  to  the 
manner  in  which  a  subject,  so  interesting  to  them,  has 
been  treated  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers.  Indeed,  of 
all  the  placemen  who  usually  crowd  the  opposite 
benches,  at  this  moment  I  only  perceive  those  right 
honourable  twins,  so  lovingly  united  in  affection,  in 
principle,  and  in  the  representation  of  the  oyster- 
dredgers  of  Harwich!* 

*  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst. 
who  were  then  seated  side  by  side,  and  were  the  only  members  or 
the  Treasury  bench. 
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In  addition  to  this  studied  oeglectj  I  have  also  to 
lament  the  disadvantage  of  following  those  eminent 
illustrious  characters,  who  have  at  different  times  ad- 
vocated this  question,  and  who  by  their  virtues  and 
their  abilities  have  conferred  as  much  lustre  on  the 
cause,  as  they  received  from  the  sacred  and  patriotic 
nature  of  the  trust  confided  to  them.  I  know,  likewise, 
that  I  shall  have  to  contend  against  the  weight  of  the 
overwhelming  eloquence  of  a  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman opposite  (Mr.  Canning),  who  has  ever  placed 
himself  first  and  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  those  who 
oppose  any  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  representation, 
and  whose  hostility  is  never  directed  with  more  zeal, 
energy,  or  ability,  than  against  that  extended  principle 
of  amelioration,  which  it  is  my  duty  this  night  to  press 
on  the  consideration  of  this  House.  Under  these  great 
and  manifold  disadvantages,  therefore,  and  a  deep  sense 
of  my  own  inadequacy  to  overcome  them,  I  can  only 
hope  that  the  House  will  extend  to  me  that  indulgence, 
which  at  no  time  was  more  necessary;  and  that  they 
will  believe  me,  when  I  assert,  that  my  motives  for 
undertaking  this  arduous  office,  are  founded  solely  on 
an  ardent  desire  to  serve  my  country,  and  to  conciliate 
large  classes  of  the  community,  loudly,  but  steadily 
complaining  of  their  deprivation  of  the  greatest  privi- 
lege of  our  constitution, — and  attributing,  and  justly 
in  my  opinion,  the  distress  under  which  they  are  at 
present  labouring,  to  a  long  system  of  misrule  and 
mismanagement,  which  never  could  have  existed,  much 
less  continued,  if  it  had  not  been  caused  and  protected 
by  a  gross  and  notorious  system  of  corruption  in  the 
representation  of  the  people. 

Sir,  I  have  heard  much  said  lately  of  the  dangerous 
state  of  the  times — and  I  think  with  justice,  for  they 
are  awful  and  portentous;  sad  from  the  recollection 
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of  past,  and  gloomy  from  the  prospect  of  future  events, 
before  the  fulfilment  of  which,  the  importance  of  both 
past  and  present  difficulties  fades  into  nothing.  There 
is,  I  am  aware,  a  spirit  of  discontent  daily  increasing, 
which  cannot  now  be  lulled  or  removed  by  those  ex- 
cuses which  formerly  passed  current — by  those  pro- 
mises which  a  long  succession  of  years  has  seen  as 
readily  and  unblushingly  broken,  as  they  were  cheaply 
made  in  compliance  with  each  temporary  cry  from  the 
people  for  reformation  and  amendment.  The  increase 
of  national  education,  and  the  consequent  expansion  of 
the  intellects  of  the  middle  and  lower  orders  of  society, 
renders  it  now  quite  impossible  to  conceal  any  longer 
the  causes  of  our  national  misfortunes;  and  this  doc- 
trine I  find  unexpectedly  supported  by  an  authority, 
and  in  a  quarter,  from  whence  I  least  expected  any 
assistance.  Since  I  came  into  the  House  this  night, 
an  extract  has  been  placed  in  my  hands,  from  an 
address  to  the  grand  jury  of  Lancaster,  by  Mr.  Justice 
Best,  which  fully  confirms  the  assertion  I  have  just 
made.  The  learned  judge  there  says, — "  The  general 
diffusion  of  reading  among  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
requires  the  adoption  of  other  measures  than  were 
necessary  during  the  prevalence  of  ignorance;  it  would 
be  as  absurd  to  adhere  to  the  old  custom  of  acting, 
under  the  new  circumstances,  as  it  would  be  to  treat 
animated  beings  in  the  same  manner  as  things  inani- 
mate." 

I  lately,  sir,  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the 
habits  and  opinions  of  a  large  portion  of  those  classes 
in  the  north  of  England;  and  I  must  confess,  that  I  was 
astonished  at  their  improved  intelligence — at  their  vi- 
gilant attention  to  political  subjects.  There  was  hardly 
a  village,  however  secluded  from  the  world,  however 
remote  from  large  cities,  however  seemingly  cut  off  by 
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difficulties  of  access  from  communication  with  society, 
in  which  I  did  not  observe  the  most  vigilant  attention 
to  all  the  great  points  of  our  national  policy,  and  the 
most  scrutinizing  observation,  not  only  of  measures, 
but  of  men.  Were  these  symptoms  to  be  discovered 
even  twenty  years  ago?  I  think  no  man  will  assert 
that  they  were,  or  will  deny,  that  the  lower  and  middle 
orders  were  then  more  remarkable  for  apathy,  and  a 
subserviency  to  the  will  of  their  superiors  in  rank,  than 
for  that  independent  and  intelligent  spirit  which  now 
animates  them,  and  which  only  requires  the  occurrence 
of  a  fit  opportunity,  to  prove  its  existence  in  all  parts 
of  the  empire. 

In  further  proof  of  this  feeling,  I  may  also  instance 
the  numerous  petitions  that  have  been  presented  this 
night,  and  at  former  periods,  all  containing  complaints 
against  the  present  system,  and  insisting  on  the  neces- 
sity of  reform.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  a  matter  of  abso- 
lute necessity,  that  we,  who  call  ourselves  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people,  should  at  length  undertake  that 
just  and  salutary  work  of  amelioration  and  concession, 
without  which  we  cannot  hope  they  ever  will  be  satis- 
fied? I  say,  without  it  they  never  can  be  satisfied; 
because  we  cannot,  when  we  consider  the  state  of  the 
country,  deny  that  their  complaints  are  just.  In  what 
a  situation  are  we  now!  We  have  a  national  debt  of 
more  than  £850,000,000 — an  annual  expenditure  of 
£53,000,000 — a  taxation  the  most  burthensome  and 
oppressive  in  the  known  world,  and  yearly  decreasing 
in  productiveness,  in  the  same  proportion  that  it  in- 
creases in  severity — a  sinking  fund,  which  is  the 
veriest  delusion  that  ever  was  attempted  to  be  prac- 
tised on  a  country — our  commerce  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  depression— an  agricultural  interest  petition- 
ing from  all  quarters,  and  declaring  its  inability  to 
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exist  without  a  protection,  which,  if  afforded,  would 
irritate,  perhaps  greatly  injure,  a  manufacturing  in- 
terest already  exposed  to  the  greatest  difficulties  in  its 
higher  quarters,  and  whose  working  classes  are  nearly 
reduced  to  starvation. 

We  have,  besides,  a  standing  army  of  more  than 
80,000  men,  an  object  always  of  the  most  constitutional 
jealousy  to  our  ancestors,  although  it  seems  of  none 
to  us — the  existence  of  which  was  even  assigned  as 
one  of  the  reasons  for  deposing  James  the  Second;  we 
have  a  system  of  corruption  in  the  greatest  activity, 
by  which  seats  in  this  assembly  are  publicly  advertised 
for  sale,  and  as  publicly  and  notoriously  bought  and 
sold;  and,  to  complete  our  domestic  picture,  we  are 
repeatedly  alarmed  by  accounts  of  treasons  and  con- 
spiracies; nay,  it  was  but  last  night  that  we  Avere  told 
by  a  noble  lord,  the  Secretary  at  War  (Lord  Palmer- 
ston),  that  we  were  only  in  the  first  year  of  domestic 
peace!  Our  jails  are  overflowing;  and  our  eyes  are 
shocked,  and  the  better  sympathies  of  our  nature  dis- 
gusted, by  the  most  barbarous  and  unnecessary  execu- 
tions—the effect  of  the  impolitic  severity  of  our  crimi- 
nal laws. 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  outwards,  we  find  no  accession 
of  national  honour  or  character  to  make  up  for  our 
bankrupt  and  miserable  state  at  home.  Repeated  vio- 
lations of  public  faith  and  solemn  pledges,  recorded  to 
our  eternal  disgrace,  in  the  transfer  of  Norway — the 
base  abandonment  of  Genoa — the  partition  of  Saxony 
— the  surrender  of  Parga — a  steady  and  undeviating 
support  of  all  those  feudal  abuses  and  despotisms, 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  holy  alliance  to  bolster  up 
if  possible:  evinced,  I  say,  most  unequivocally,  by  our 
repeated  adoption  of  an  Act  the  most  repugnant  to  the 
free  principles,  although  not  to  the  present  practice, 
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of  the  British  constitution,  I  mean  the  Alien  Bill — 
an  utter  indifference  to  the  struggles  of  a  people  con- 
tending for  constitutional  liberty;  when  a  firm  remon- 
strance, breathing  the  genuine  spirit  of  English  free- 
dom, might  have  arrested  the  invading  arms  of  Aus- 
trian barbarism,  and  prevented  a  war  which  has  too 
unhappily  succeeded,  for  the  moment,  in  its  sacrilegious 
aim,  the  repression  of  freedom,  and  the  rivetting  again 
of  chains  which  an  effort  of  just  and  noble  resistance 
had  peacefully  broken, — all  these,  and  many  other 
characteristics  of  our  foreign  policy,  which  I  need  not 
now  mention,  have  degraded  us  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  of  the  Continent,  and  rendered  us  with  them, 
objects  of  distrust,  suspicion,  and  hatred. 

Under  these  circumstances,  is  it  not  natural  that 
every  mind  capable  of  reflecting,  should  be  earnestly 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  causes  of 
this  consummate  degradation  of  national  character? 
Nor  have  the  people  of  England,  unfortunately,  far  to 
look.  The  origin  of  all  their  misfortunes  is  to  be  found 
in  the  abuses  prevailing  in  that  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture which  was  originally  designed  for  their  protection, 

Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades 

In  patriam,  populumque  fluxit. 

Sir,  for  a  long  period  of  time,  the  people  of  this 
country  had  to  contend  against  the  tyrannical  encroach- 
ments of  their  kings,  and  the  undue  exercise  of  the 
prerogative;  nor  did  they  succeed  in  establishing  their 
rights  for  a  time,  until  after  the  severest  struggles,  and 
the  effusion  of  the  best  and  noblest  blood  in  the  nation. 
At  length,  the  system  of  attack  was  altered;  it  was 
discovered  to  be  far  more  easy  to  govern  by  means  of 
a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons — and  infinitely 
more  eflPectual  to  employ  the  arms  of  corruption,  than 
those  of  oppression,  or  of  violence.    Since  that  fatal 
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discovery  was  made,  our  liberties  have  been  at  the 
mercy  of  all  ministers,  to  whatever  party  they  may 
belong;  and  if  we  now  possess  any,  we  owe  it  to  their 
forbearance,  and  not  to  their  being  destitute  of  the 
power  to  destroy  them  entirely. 

Let  us  only  look  at  the  means  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  minister  of  the  day.  The  management  of  our 
enormous  revenue  and  expenditure,  in  all  its  minute 
and  innumerable  branches — the  possession  of  the  force 
and  influence  of  the  Crown,  exhibited  in  legions  of 
tax-gatherers,  clerks,  and  ofl&cers  of  all  descriptions  in 
the  different  boards  of  customs,  stamps,  and  excise — 
the  distribution  of  £4,000,000  and  upwards  amongst 
those  civil  troops,  amounting,  as  they  do,  to  10,000, 
the  nomination  of  which  is  always  vested  in  the  min- 
isterial member,  in  the  town  or  county  which  he  re- 
presents in  Parliament — the  patronage  of  the  army, 
the  navy,  the  church,  and  the  India  board; — all  these 
weapons,  steadily  and  invariably  directed  towards  one 
object,  the  strengthening  the  influence  of  Government 
in  this  House,  form  a  weight  of  power  w^hich  the 
people,  as  at  present  represented,  cannot  resist.  The 
consequences  have  been  fatal  to  our  happiness  and 
prosperity.  That  check  which  the  people  are  con- 
stitutionally supposed  to  have  on  the  power  of  the 
Crown,  by  holding  the  reins  of  taxation  in  their  own 
hands,  and  having  the  power  of  withholding  the  sup- 
plies, has  been  rendered  null  and  void,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  majority  of  their  representatives  being 
returned  by  improper  influence — by  the  Crown  in 
some  instances,  by  peers  in  others — in  many  cases,  the 
member  returning  himself— -but  all  possessing  interests 
distinct  from  those  of  the  people. 

Ought  it  therefore  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that 
the  national  debt  was  increased  one  thousand  millions 
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during  the  late  reign  ?  or  can  we  expect  the  people 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  system,  through  which  they  have 
been  plundered  of  these  millions,  to  provide  for  the 
most  wild  and  extravagant  wars — the  termination 
of  which  has  always  left  them  in  a  worse  situation, 
than  they  were  in  at  the  commencement?  I  contend, 
therefore,  that  it  is  the  paramount  duty  of  every  true 
lover  of  his  country  to  endeavour  to  restrain  and  di- 
minish the  influence  of  the  Crown,  and  prevent  it  from 
destroying  those  constitutional  defences  of  the  rights 
of  the  people,  which  are  to  be  found  in  a  state  of  re- 
presentation directly  and  purely  emanating  from  them- 
selves. The  theory  of  the  constitution,  according  to 
the  best  authorities,  is,  that  all  the  parts  of  it  form 
mutual  checks  on  each  other.  I  think  it  is  Blackstone 
who  has  said,  that  in  the  legislature  the  people  are  a 
check  on  the  nobility,  the  nobility  upon  the  crown,  and 
the  crown  upon  both.  But  the  practice,  according  to 
modern  innovations  and  corruptions,  is  widely  different 
from  this  theory.  In  the  enumeration  of  those  checks, 
we  must  entirely  omit  that  of  the  people :  for  they  are 
not  represented  in  the  legislature.  When  I  say  this, 
I  mean,  that  although  there  may  be  some  few  mem- 
bers returned  according  to  the  purest  spirit  of  the 
constitution,  yet  that  the  great  majority  are  returned 
by  the  most  improper  means,  without  even  the  re- 
motest shadow  of  popular  delegation.  In  proof  of  this, 
I  am  now  ready  to  adduce  in  evidence  at  the  bar  of 
this  House,  that  180  individuals  return,  by  nomination 
or  otherwise,  350  members! 

Now,  sir,  does  any  man  who  hears  me,  imagine  that 
those  members  do  not,  in  the  first  instance,  consult 
the  wishes  and  political  attachments  of  those  to  whom 
they  are  indebted  for  their  seats?  How  often  do  we 
hear  it  said,  "  Why  has  Mr.  A.  taken  the  Chiltern 
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Hundreds?"  The  answer  constantly  is — "  Because  he 
cannot  conscientiously  vote  with  Lord  B.  or  Mr.  C. 
who  returns  him,  and  therefore  he  deems  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  resign  his  seat!" — a  point  of  honour,  by  the 
way,  which  I  never  hear  of,  as  being  acted  upon  to- 
wards the  people,  however  it  may  towards  the  patron. 
But  all  these  facts  are  too  well  known,  for  me  even  to 
trouble  the  House  by  the  mention  of  them — individ- 
ually they  know  them  to  be  true — collectively  they 
know  it — for  they  have  often  been  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  Parliament;  and  one  noble  lord,*  in 
particular,  has  no  reason,  I  think,  to  be  delighted  by 
any  accession  which  thereby  has  accrued  to  his  consti- 
tutional fame.  The  result  however,  shortly  is  this: 
By  direct  nomination— by  the  existence  of  boroughs, 
where  some  20,  50,  or  100  voters  are  septennially' 
bought  and  sold,  like  cattle  in  a  fair — by  the  influence 
of  Government,  which,  owing  to  the  small  number  of 
electors,  as  compared  with  the  population  of  the  empire, 
can  but  rarely  and  partially,  and  then  most  expen- 
sively, be  resisted — a  majority  is  always  to  be  procured 
for  the  administration  of  the  day— a  majority,  forming 
a  body,  the  most  convenient,  the  most  pliable,  the  mosi 
manageable,  that  the  wit  of  man  could  invent:  sanc- 
tioning measures  solely  on  the  principle  of  ministerial 
recommendation,  without  any  reference  to  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  people.  Instances  of  this  1  need  nol 
enumerate,  for  they  are  now  matters  of  history,  and 
their  records  are  accessible  to  all :  as  a  sample  of  the 
commodity,  I  may  however  mention,  that  a  majority 
of  a  House  of  Commons  sanctioned  and  approved  the 
infamous  expedition  to  Walcheren — as  for  its  pliability, 
I  myself  have  seen  the  same  members  voting  for  that 

•  Lord  Castlereagh,  afterwards  ^larquis  of  Londonderry,  accused 
l»y  Mr.  Madocks  of  having  bartered  a  place  for  a  seat. 
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very  question,  wliich  they  had  negatived  only  one  hour 
before;  but  I  will  not  weary  the  House  by  the  detail 
of  the  long  and  black  catalogue  of  offences  committed 
by  its  predecessors,  for  of  the  present  House  I  am  pre- 
vented from  speaking,  as  I  should  wish,  by  the  exist- 
ence of  forms  which  I  do  not  intend  to  violate. 

Now,  sir,  to  prevent  the  further  continuance  of  this 
state  of  things,  the  recurrence  of  such  proceedings  as 
I  have  thus  generally  described,  is  the  object  of  my 
motion.  In  order  that  the  people  may  be  fairly  and 
adequately  represented  in  the  legislature,  and  the  ba- 
lance of  the  constitution  thus  restored,  it  is  necessary, 
in  my  opinion,  that  there  should  be  an  extension  of  the 
elective  franchise  to  the  unrepresented  classes  contri- 
buting directly  to  taxation — copyholders,  leaseholders, 
and  householders;  that  all  venal,  corrupt,  and  de- 
cayed boroughs  should  be  disfranchised;  and  that  there 
should  be  a  recurrence  to  triennial  Parliaments,  ac- 
companied by  such  restrictions  on  the  expenses  of 
elections,  as  could  easily  be  accomplished  under  a  re- 
formed system,  but  which  now  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
effect,  and  useless  to  attempt. 

It  would  indeed  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  attempt 
to  enter  into  a  detailed  history  of  the  origin  and  con- 
stitution of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  has  been  so 
often  and  so  ably  discussed  within  these  walls,  that 
nothing  new,  in  fact,  can  be  adduced  on  the  subject: 
a  short  allusion  however  to  its  composition,  will,  per- 
haps, be  permitted  me;  and  I  trust  the  House  will  not 
be  wearied  by  a  short  review  of  the  statutes  wliich 
have  been  passed  at  various  times,  affecting  either  its 
duration  or  constitution.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
an  Act  was  passed  by  which  Parliaments  were  to  be 
held  annually,  in  consequence  of  a  disinclination  both 
on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  to  summon  them,  and  of 
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the  representative  to  attend:  arising,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  a  too  great  tendency  to  arbitrary  power;  and  on 
the  other,  from  a  lamentable  deficiency  in  spirit  and 
zeal  in  the  people — the  most  fatal  and  ruinous  symp- 
tom which  can  exist  in  a  national  character;  nay,  to 
such  a  height  was  this  feeling  carried,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  pass  a  law  fining  members  for  non-attend- 
ance, and  fixing  the  rate  of  their  wages,  as  a  greater 
inducement.  Still,  however,  Parliaments  were  not 
held  or  called  either  according  to  the  letter  or  spirit 
of  this  enactment,  the  ill  effects  of  which  are  apparent 
in  every  page  of  our  history.  At  length,  in  the  16th 
of  Charles  II.  c.  1.  it  was  ordained  that  Parliaments 
should  be  assembled  every  three  years:  and  in  the 
6th  of  William  and  Mary,  c.  2.  the  Triennial  Act  was 
passed,  which  recites,  "  that  by  the  ancient  laws  and 
statutes  of  the  kingdom,  frequent  Parliaments  ought 
to  be  held,  and  that  frequent  and  new  Parliaments 
tended  very  much  to  the  happy  union  and  good  agree- 
ment of  the  king  and  people,  and  enacts  that  a  new 
Parliament  should  be  called  once  in  three  years  at  the 
least." 

The  last  Act  relating  to  this  subject,  and  under 
which  the  present  duration  of  Parliaments  exists,  is 
the  Stat.  1  Geo.  I.  §.  2.  c.  38.  It  recites,  that  "  it  had 
been  found  by  experience,  that  the  clause  in  the  Act 
of  William  and  Mary,  limiting  the  duration  of  Par- 
liaments to  three  years,  had  been  found  grievous  and 
burthensome,  by  occasioning  greater  expenses  at  elec- 
tions, and  more  violent  and  lasting  heats  and  animosi- 
ties, than  ever  were  before  known;  and  there  being  a 
restless  and  Popish  faction  in  the  kingdom,  designing 
and  endeavouring  to  renew  rebellion  and  an  invasion 
from  abroad,  and  that  if  continued,  it  might  prove  de- 
structive to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Government;" 
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and  therefore  it  ordains,  "  that  all  future  Parliaments 
shall  continue  seven  years,  unless  sooner  dissolved  by 
the  sovereign  authority." 

This  Act,  commonly  called  the  Septennial  Act,  was 
not  passed  without  earnest  discussion  and  resistance,  as 
every  one  conversant  in  the  history  of  the  country  well 
knows;  and  I  find  in  a  protest  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  that  occasion,  arguments  so  cogent,  and  so  applica- 
ble to  the  view  I  entertain  of  this  question,  that  I  hope 
the  House  will  excuse  me  if  I  read  a  short  extract 
from  it.  After  claiming  frequent  Parliaments,  as 
agreeable  to  the  constitution,  and  the  practice  of  ages, 
and  denying  the  right  of  a  House  of  Commons  elected 
for  three  years,  to  extend  its  duration  to  seven,  the 
protesting  lords  go  on  in  these  words: 

^'We  conceive  that  this  Bill  is  so  far  from  prevent- 
ing expenses  and  corruptions,  that  it  will  rather  in- 
crease them;  for  the  longer  a  Parliament  is  to  last,  the 
more  valuable  to  be  purchased  is  a  station  in  it,  and 
the  greater  also  is  the  danger  of  corrupting  the  mem- 
bers of  it;  for  if  ever  there  should  be  a  ministry  who 
shall  want  a  Parliament  to  screen  them  from  the  just 
resentment  of  the  people,  or  from  a  discovery  of  their 
ill  practices  to  the  king,  who  cannot  otherwise,  or  so 
truly  be  informed  of  them,  as  by  a  free  Parliament,  it 
is  so  much  the  interest  of  such  a  ministry  to  influence 
the  elections  (which  by  their  authority,  and  the  dis- 
posal of  the  public  money,  they,  of  all  others,  have  the 
best  means  of  doing),  that  it  is  to  be  feared  they  will 
be  tempted,  and  not  fail  to  make  use  of  them;  and 
even  when  the  members  are  chosen,  they  have  a 
greater  opportunity  of  inducing  very  many  to  comply 
with  them,  than  they  could  have,  if  not  only  the 
sessions  of  Parliament,  but  Parliament  itself,  were 
reduced  to  the  ancient  and  primitive  constitution  and 
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practice,  of  frequent  and  new  Parliaments;  for  as  a 
good  ministry  will  neither  practise  nor  need  corrup- 
tion, so  it  cannot  be  any  lord's  intention  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  a  bad  one." 

This  measure,  which  I  cannot  but  characterise  as  a 
most  daring  and  unconstitutional  exercise  of  Parlia- 
mentary authority,  was  undoubtedly  founded  on  cir- 
cumstances of  temporary  necessity,  to  be  justified  only 
by  the  fact,  that  if  an  election  had  then  taken  place,  it 
would  have  been  matter  of  great  uncertainty,  whether 
a  majority  would  not  have  been  returned  adverse  to 
the  Brunswick  family,  and  to  the  existence  of  those 
civil  and  religious  liberties,  for  the  maintenance  of 
which  they  had  been  elected  and  summoned  to  the 
throne.  Upon  this  subject,  I  know  historians  have 
widely  differed;  my  own  opinion  is,  that  however 
much  posterity  may  feel  grateful  for  the  result  which 
attended  that  measure,  as  far  as  regarded  the  eternal 
expulsion  of  the  Stuart  family,  they  must  always 
reprobate  the  means  by  which  it  was  obtained,  as 
having  established  a  most  dangerous  precedent,  and 
opened  a  source  of  Parliamentary  corruption,  v/hicli  it 
was  the  most  earnest  endeavour  of  our  ancestors  at 
the  revolution  to  eradicate. 

I  should  not  therefore  consider  any  alteration  bene- 
ficial, which  did  not  include  a  recurrence  to  triennial 
Parliaments,  affording,  as  they  would,  the  very  best 
security  for  that  frequent  communication  between  the 
representative  and  his  constituents,  the  absence  of 
which  is  but  too  apt  to  render  him  entirely  independent 
of  them,  and  regardless  of  any  interests  but  his  own. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  shall  call  the  attention  of 
the  House,  regards  the  electors  and  elected.  After  the 
best  research  which  I  can  make  into  the  subject,  and 
the  maturest  deliberation,  I  remain  convinced,  that 
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until  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  all  English  freemen  were 
entitled  to  vote  for  representatives.  Without  going 
into  the  remote  ages  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  I  find 
this  doctrine  acknowledged  by  declarations  from  sove- 
reigns in  various  forms,  and  by  a  special  Act  of  Par- 
liament. Edward  I.  in  his  first  writ  of  summons  to 
the  sherilFs,  requires  the  return  of  two  knights,  who 
are  to  be  chosen  by  the  commonalty  of  each  county^  and 
two  citizens  and  burgesses  by  the  commonalty  of  each 
city  or  borough;  and  gives  as  his  reason,  what  he 
justly  calls  a  most  equitable  one,  namely—"  that  what 
concerns  all,  should  be  approved  by  all;  and  that  dan- 
gers common  to  all,  should  be  obviated  by  remedies 
provided  by  all."  In  the  same  spirit  v/as  it,  I  appre- 
hend, that  Edward  III.  said,  in  reply  to  a  petition 
from  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  annually 
holding  Parliaments,  and  the  restriction  of  voting  to 
what  they  called  the  better  people  in  counties — "  as 
to  a  Parliament  every  year,  there  are  statutes  and  or- 
dinances made;  let  them  be  duly  kept  and  observed; 
as  to  the  choice  of  knights,  the  king  wills  that  they 
be  chosen  by  the  common  assent  of  the  whole  county T 
At  last,  in  the  7th  of  Henry  IV.  this  important  prin- 
ciple was  solemnly  recognised  in  the  statute-book. 
The  Act  runs  in  this  form:  "  Our  Lord  the  King,  at 
the  grievous  complaint  of  his  commons,  of  the  undue 
elections  of  knights  for  counties  for  the  Parliamentj 
which  he  sometime  made  by  affection  of  the  sheriffs, 
and  otherwise  against  the  form  of  the  writs  directed 
to  the  sheriff,  and  the  great  slander  of  the  counties, 
and  hindrance  of  the  business  of  the  commonalty  in  the 
said  county,"  &c.  &c.  It  provides,  therefore,  as  a  re- 
medy^ that  "  at  the  next  county  court  after  the  delivery 
of  the  writ,  all  they  who  be  there  present,  as  well  suitors 
duly  summoned  for  the  same  cause,  as  others,  shall 
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attend  to  the  election  of  their  knights,  and  then  in  the 
full  county  shall  proceed  to  the  election  freely  and 
indifferently."  Now,  if  the  word  "suitor"  was  not 
sufficiently  comprehensive,  the  term  "and  others," 
clearly  proves  that  all  freemen  were  intended  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  election;  and  in  those  days  nearly  every 
freeman  was  possessed  of  some  degree  of  property  from 
which  he  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  state.  This 
Act  was  still  farther  recognised  in  the  11th  of  Henry 
IV.  and  the  1st  of  Henry  V.  but  the  latter  makes  resi- 
dence a  necessary  qualification  both  for  electors  and 
elected. 

At  length,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  after 
this  right  had  been  exercised  by  the  people  of  England, 
namely,  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  to  Henry  VI. 
the  disqualifying  statute  was  passed  in  the  eighth  year 
of  the  reign  of  the  latter  king.  It  recites,  "that  elec- 
tions of  knights  in  many  counties  had  of  late  been 
made,  by  great,  outrageous,  and  excessive  numbers  of 
people,  dwellmg  within  the  same  counties,  of  which  the 
most  part  was  people  of  sm.all  substance  and  no  value, 
whereof  every  of  them  pretended  a  voice  equivalent  with 
the  most  worthy  knight,  whereby  riots,  batteries,  and 
so  on,  among  the  gentlemen  and  other  people" — (the 
House  will  naturally  suppose  the  sentence  concluded 
with  "  unhappily occurred;"  on  the  contrary,  all 
we  find  is) — -"  shall  very  lihehj  rise  and  be — and  there- 
fore provides  that  knights  of  the  shire  shall  be  chosen 
by  people  dwelling  and  residing  in  the  same  counties, 
whereof  every  one  of  them  shall  have  free  land  or 
tenement  to  the  value  of  40^.  by  the  year  at  least, 
above  all  charges,  and  that  they  which  shall  be  so 
chosen,  shall  be  dwelling  and  resident  within  the  same 
counties." 

From  this  period  is  to  be  dated  the  transfer  of  the 
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elective  franchise  from  all  freeholders  and  all  freemen, 
to  freeholders  of  the  amount  of  405.  a-year:  a  period 
marked  also  by  another  most  glaring  invasion  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people — the  adoption  of  an  Act  compell- 
ing labourers  and  artificers  to  work  for  low  wages,  under 
severe  fines  and  penalties.  As,  therefore,  all  persons 
denominated  liberi-tenentes,  and  all  freemen  possessing 
property,  however  small  its  value,  from  which  they  con- 
tributed to  taxation,  enjoyed  the  right  of  voting,  until 
they  were  most  treacherously  and  tyrannically  dis- 
qualified by  this  Act  of  Henry  VL;  so,  I  say,  now  all 
Englishmen  possessing  the  same  qualifications,  ought 
to  resume  those  rights  which  were  shamefully  wrested 
from  their  ancestors,  under  the  most  false  pretences; 
for  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  which  I  have  just  read, 
fully  exposes  the  weakness  and  absurdity  of  the  rea- 
sons alleged;  and  effected  also  under  circumstances, 
and  accompanied  by  other  measures,  bearing  no  other 
stamp  than  that  of  the  most  arbitrary  power. 

The  Stat.  23  Hen.  VI.  c.  14,  recognises  in  its  recital, 
an  Act  passed  in  the  1st  Hen.  V.  respecting  what  sort 
of  persons  shall  be  choosers,  and  who  shall  be  chosen 
knights  and  burgesses;  and  declares,  that  knights  of 
the  shire  shall  not  be  chosen  unless  they  are  resident 
within  the  shire,  and  the  choosers  also  resident,  and  the 
same  with  regard  to  cities  and  boroughs.  These  laws, 
as  to  residence,  were  not  repealed  until  the  14  Geo.  111. 
c.  58;  and  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  preamble  to  that 
Act  are  most  ludicrous; — that  the  provisions  in  them 
had  been  found  by  long  usage  to  be  unnecessary,  and 
had  become  obsolete.  The  fact  was,  that  the  qualifi- 
cations there  insisted  upon  as  to  residence,  had  long 
been  purposely  evaded,  or  manifestly  disregarded,  from 
the  most  corrupt  motives,  although  the  statutes  were 
positive  and  unrepealed.  In  these  enactments,  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  a  fair  and  just  representation,  is  to  be  recog- 
nised; namely,  that  no  county,  city,  or  borough,  should 
be  represented  but  by  persons  resident  in,  or  free  of 
them,  and  consequently  acquainted  with  their  various 
interests  and  necessities.  But  is  this  principle,  just  as 
it  is,  at  all  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  the  bo- 
rough system?  Many  of  these  boroughs,  formerly 
populous  and  flourishing,  and  therefore  represented, 
are  now  decayed  and  depopulated;  consisting,  in  many 
instances,  only  of  posts  or  stones,  denoting  merely  the 
site  of  former  dwellings.  Is  it  according  to  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution?  Is  it  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
statutes  I  have  just  cited,  that  these  substances  should 
return  members  to  Parliament?  And  how  are  they 
represented?  By  burgesses  "resident  in  or  free  of" 
these  boroughs?  By  no  means.  I  think,  if  I  were  to 
appeal  for  confirmation  to  this  House,  and  I  were 
honoured  with  an  answer  (which  is  certainly  not  very 
likely),  I  should  be  surrounded  by  members,  starting 
up  on  all  sides,  declaring  that  they  had  never  been 
blessed  with  the  sight  of  their  inanimate,  and,  fortu- 
nately, insensible  constituents;  or,  if  they  had  seen 
them,  it  was  when,  after  travelling  post-haste  to  the 
Land's-end,  to  undergo  the  forms  and  insulting  mockery 
of  an  election,  they  had  carefully  taken  them  out  of 
their  trunks,  into  which  they  had  recently  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  dignified  retirement  and  security  of 
their  solicitor's  office. 

I  say,  therefore,  that  the  right  of  sending  members 
to  Parliament,  which  is  now  vested  in  these  rotten 
boroughs,  ought  to  be  abolished;  because  those  places 
need  no  separate  and  distinct  representation  for  them- 
selves; and  may  be,  nay  notoriously  are,  the  means  of 
introducing  a  corrupt  influence  into  this  House.  As 
to  whether  the  owners  of  this  borough  property  ought 
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to  receive  any  compensation  or  not,  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  I  believe  lately  by  a  noble  lord  near 
me  (Lord  John  Rnssel),  I  should  say,  decidedly  not; 
and  for  this  reason — if  this  right,  this  white  slave- 
trading  right,  was  taken  away  from  them,  they  still 
would  remain  in  possession  of  their  legal  and  constitu- 
tional property,  their  lands  and  their  houses,  the  only 
property  the  existence  of  which  they  dare  openly 
avow  to  the  world.  It  would  not  be  depriving  them 
of  any  thing  they  ought  to  have,  it  would  be  depriving 
them  only  of  the  corrupt  and  unconstitutional  practica- 
bility of  selling  seats  in  Parliament,  or  bartering  tliem 
for  places,  pensions,  sinecures,  and  other  appointments 
in  the  gift  of  the  minister. 

Here,  sir,  I  may  observe,  that  down  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  possibly  later,  members  of  Parliament 
received  wages  from  their  constituents,  as  I  have  stated 
before,  which  were  assessed  and  levied  by  a  public 
rate.  The  practice  is  undoubtedly  in  one  sense  discon- 
tinued; for  the  constituents  in  many  places  are  now 
paid  themselves  for  performing  their  functions,  and  the 
members  in  return  claim  and  receive  their  wages  in 
other  quarters.  This  payment,  when  elFected  by  con- 
stituents, operated  as  a  bond  of  union,  and  attached 
their  representatives  to  them  as  their  employers.  The 
principle  of  payment,  still,  I  believe,  prevails;  but  the 
employers  are  changed,  and,  I  fear,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land do  not  consider  the  change  as  having  operated 
beneficially  for  their  interests. 

But,  setting  aside  the  delicate  question  of  payment, 
both  as  regards  the  member  and  his  constituents,  surely 
it  cannot  be,  as  Locke  has  well  observed,  upon  a  fair 
principle  of  representation,  that  the  members  for  bo- 
roughs possessing  no  population,  or  at  most  only  a  few 
burgage-houses,  should  have  an  equal  right  with  the 
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representatives  of  the  largest  counties  in  England,  to 
vote  away  the  money  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  coun- 
ties, with  whom  they  have  not  the  remotest  connexion; 
a  right  forming  the  most  important  privilege  of  the 
constitution,  and  which  was  vested  in  it  solely  for  the 
benefit  and  protection  of  the  people.  I  am  aware  that 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  an  exact  equality  of  represen- 
tation, both  as  to  numbers  and  property;  but  I  con- 
sider it  an  object  which  ought  to  be  attended  to  as  much 
as  possible.  Property  of  some  degree,  no  matter  how 
low  the  value,  must  be  the  best  basis  on  which  to  found 
the  elective  franchise.  It  is  that  from  which  those 
resources  are  drawn  which  support  the  state,  and 
whose  application  its  possessor  has  a  right  to  regulate 
and  control  through  his  representative.  It  affords  the 
best  pledge  for  his  conduct,  and  renders  him  indepen- 
dent of  that  commanding  and  overbearing  influence  or 
temptation,  which,  if  exerted  against  a  poor  and  de- 
pendent man,  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  his 
bestowing  a  free  and  unbiassed  suffrage. 

I  contend  also,  that,  owing  to  various  circumstances, 
the  lapse  of  time,  the  increase  of  population  in  some 
places,  the  decrease  in  others,  and  the  enormous  ex- 
tension of  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  our  system  of 
representation  has  fallen  into  a  degree  of  decay  and 
imperfection,  which  imperiously  calls  for  reformation 
and  amendment.  The  nature  and  extent  of  that  alter- 
ation, I  own  it  to  be  difficult  to  determine.  I  am  not 
presumptuous  enough  to  imagine,  that  the  course  I 
recommend  is  the  only  one  befitting  us  to  adopt;  but 
I  think  it  fair,  in  introducing  this  question,  for  which 
I  contend  on  the  ground  both  of  justice  and  expediency, 
to  state  at  once  and  openly,  how  far  I  think  a  change 
beneficial,  and  likely  to  be  effectual  in  removing  those 
evils  of  which  we  complain. 
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The  principle  of  a  change  in  our  representative 
system  is  not  new,  and  has  been  acted  upon  at  different 
times,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  various  Acts 
of  Parliament.  The  27th  of  Hen.  VIII.  c.  26.  regulates 
the  representation  of  Wales.  The  35th  of  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  II.  settles  the  wages  of  knights  and  burgesses  in 
Wales,  and  declares  who  shall  be  the  choosers  of  bur- 
gesses. The  34th  of  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  recites,  that 
"  the  County  Palatine  of  Chester  had  hitherto  been  ex- 
cluded from  sending  members  to  Parliament,  by  reason 
whereof  the  inhabitants  had  sustained  many  losses  and 
damages  as  well  in  their  lands  and  goods  and  bodies, 
as  in  the  civil  and  politic  maintenance  and  governance 
of  the  commonwealth  of  the  county;  and  as  a  remedy 
to  restore  quietness,  rest  and  peace — It  is  enacted,  that 
the  county  shall  send  two  knights  of  the  shire,  and  the 
city  of  Chester  two  burgesses,  to  Parliament."  The 
next  and  last  Statute  to  which  I  shall  refer,  is  one  in 
which,  1  confess,  I  am  peculiarly  interested,  as  without 
its  adoption,  I  should  not  have  had  the  honour  of  now 
addressing  this  House.  In  the  25th  of  Charles  II. 
c.  9.  I  find  it  asserted,  "  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county  of  Durham  are  liable  to  all  payments,  rates,  and 
subsidies,  granted  by  Parliament,  equally  with  the 
inhabitants  of  other  counties,  and  are  therefore  equally 
concerned  with  them  to  have  their  knights  and  burgesses 
to  represent  the  condition  of  their  county;  and  they 
are  accordingly  authorised  to  send  two  knights  for  the 
county,  and  two  burgesses  for  the  city."  After  citing 
this  last  Act,  I,  above  all  others,  may  be  permitted,  in 
the  language  adopted  in  reference  to  the  county  I 
represent,  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  unrepresented  classes 
of  England,  that  they  are  "  liable  to  taxation  equally" 
with  other  subjects,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  repre- 
sented in  Parliament.  Those  unrepresented  classes, 
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thus  contributing  to  taxation,  are  copyholders,  lease- 
holders, and  householders.  Upon  these  principles, 
therefore,  and  in  the  words  of  the  Chester  Act,  "  as  a 
remedy  to  restore  quietness,  rest,  and  peace,"  I  should 
propose  that  they  should  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment 
of  that  privilege. 

In  order  to  effect  this,  I  have  prepared  a  Bill,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  learned  friend  of  mine,  whose  valu- 
able and  efficient  co-operation  I  beg  leave  now  grate- 
fully to  acknowledge;  and  if  the  House  will  allow  me, 
I  shall,  as  shortly  as  possible,  detail  its  provisions  and 
objects.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  1st  part 
relating  to  householders,  and  the  division  of  the  county 
into  districts,  each  returning  one  representative.  The 
2d,  adding  copyholders  and  leaseholders  to  the  county 
representation.  And  the  Sd,  repealing  the  Septennial 
Act,  and  limiting  the  duration  of  Parliament  to  three 
years. 

As  to  the  first  part:— -The  necessity  of  dividing  the 
county  into  districts  must  be  apparent,  in  order  to  give 
effect  to  the  proposition  for  enabling  all  householders 
to  vote,  as  without  such  an  arrangement  no  householder 
could  vote,  unless  he  resided  in  a  town  to  which  the 
right  of  representation  was  annexed.  The  effect  of  a 
division  into  districts,  would  be  to  give  a  representative 
to  every  25,000  inhabitants, — of  whom,  reckoning  one 
in  ten  to  be  a  householder,  paying  rates  and  taxes, 
2,500  would  be  electors.  This  calculation  is  made, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales,  amounts  to  ten  millions  and  a  half,  to  be  repre- 
sented by  417  members- — the  number  remaining,  after 
deducting  the  county  members,  and  those  for  the  two 
Universities,  whose  representation  I  do  not  propose 
to  alter.  In  1817,  it  was  calculated  that  the  popula- 
tion of  London  amounted  to  1,140,000,  the  number 
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of  bouses  to  161,882.  It  would  thus  appear,  that  one 
in  seven  and  a  half  was  a  householder;  and  if  this  scale 
were  to  be  applied  generally,  it  would  give  3,750  con- 
stituents to  each  member:  but  considering  that  great 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  number  of  house- 
holders who  are  not  rated,  and  do  not  pay  taxes,  as 
owners  of  small  cottages,  and  persons  receiving  pa- 
rochial relief,  I  think  the  fairest  and  truest  estimate 
will  be,  that  which  reduces  the  calculation  to  one  in  ten. 

The  right  of  voting,  I  propose  should  be  given  in 
these  districts,  to  all  inhabitant  householders^  bona  fide 
rated  to  church  or  poor,  or  assessed  to  or  paying  direct 
taxes  for  six  months  previous  to  the  first  day  of  elec- 
tion, not  having  received  parochial  relief;  every  such 
person,  except  persons  now  disqualified  otherwise  than 
as  Catholics,  to  be  entitled  to  vote. 

The  next  provision  I  was  anxious  to  make,  was  for 
the  fitness  and  impartiality  of  the  returning  ofiicer  for 
those  districts,  on  the  correct  and  fair  discharge  of 
whose  duty  so  much  necessarily  depends.  I  propose, 
that  he  should  be  an  acting  magistrate  within  the  dis- 
trict, and  be  chosen  annually  by  the  overseers  and 
churchwardens;  no  magistrate  to  be  eligible  two  years 
running,  or  to  be  bound  to  act  within  three  years. 
His  being  elected  by  those  who  derive  their  appoint- 
ment chiefly  from  the  electors  of  the  district,  will  in- 
spire greater  confidence  than  if  the  ofiice  were  held 
either  permanently  or  independently  of  the  inhabitants, 
I  propose  also  to  authorise  him  to  appoint  a  deputy 
to  attend  to  the  minor  details  of  the  duty,  which 
can  frequently  be  better  performed  by  a  professional 
person,  whose  residence  on  the  spot  is  always  fixed 
and  certain;  but  that  the  principal  should  be  bound 
always  to  attend  at  the  election.  For  the  purpose  of 
still  farther  providing  for  the  impartiality  of  the  return- 
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ing  officer,  I  have  inserted  a  clause,  rendering  him 
liable  to  imprisonment,  if  he  acts  corruptly,  as  is  pro- 
vided in  Ireland  by  the  Stat.  57  Geo.  III.  c.  131.  The 

magistrate,  however,  may  decline  acting  as  returning 
officer,  on  payment  of  a  fine  of  200/.  to  the  poor  of  the 
district.  This  provision  I  have  thought  necessary,  as 
it  is  possible  that  a  magistrate  might  be  elected,  who 
had  intentions  of  offering  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  representation  of  the  district. 

The  election  I  should  propose  to  take  place  in  the 
chief  town  in  the  district,  to  commence  before  twelve 
o'clock  on  the  first  day.  If  a  poll  is  demanded,  to  be 
opened  on  the  same  day,  or  the  next  at  farthest;  and 
to  be  kept  open  on  all  days,  except  the  day  of  demand- 
ing it,  for  eight  hours  at  least;  not  to  last  longer  than 
six  days,  including  the  first  day  of  election;  to  be 
closed  at  three  o'clock  on  the  last  day,  and  the  return 
to  be  made  immediately,  unless  a  scrutiny  be  demanded. 
The  returning  officer  will  be  obliged  to  provide  a 
sufficient  number  of  polling  booths,  separate,  and  with 
good  access;  the  votes  to  be  taken  in  them  alphabeti- 
cally; the  letters,  for  which  each  booth  is  designed,  to 
be  affixed  on  the  outside.  In  districts  consisting  of 
more  than  one  parish,  where  the  voters  reside  more 
than  five  miles  from  the  chief  place  of  election,  votes 
may  be  tendered  to  the  overseers  of  the  parish  where 
those  voters  reside.  The  poll  there  taken  to  last  three 
days;  to  be  kept  open  five  hours  each  day:  only  three 
days  are  given,  exclusive  of  the  first  day,  in  order  that 
the  parish-poll  may  be  received  the  evening  before  the 
sixth  and  final  day  of  the  district  poll,  and  thus  enable 
the  gross  poll  to  be  declared  immediately  on  its  close. 
The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  prevent  the  great 
expense  of  the  conveyance  of  voters,  by  enabling  all 
those  who  cannot,  or  will  not,  proceed  at  their  own 
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expense  to  the  chief  town,  to  tender  their  votes  at  a 
moderate  distance  from  their  places  of  abode;  whilst 
at  the  same  time,  it  leaves  unaltered  and  untouched 
that  spirit,  energy,  and  interest,  which  always  char- 
acterise the  proceedings  of  an  election  held  in  a  popu- 
lous town,  where  the  candidate  appears  personally 
before  large  bodies  of  his  countrymen,  to  answer  openly 
for  his  past  conduct,  and  give  such  pledges  for  his 
future  actions  as  may  publicly  be  required  of  him. 

I  wish  also  to  provide  for  ample  public  notices  of 
the  election,  being  generally  circulated  throughout  the 
district:  at  present,  such  notices  are  generally  given 
either  by  proclamation,  or  by  that  much  calumniated 
individual,  the  bellman,  whose  announcement  of  the 
Suffolk  reform  petition  has  been  so  much  objected  to 
in  the  early  part  of  this  evening,  by  the  hon.  member 
for  that  county  (Mr.  Gooch).  I  propose  that  the  sheriff 
should  issue  his  precept  within  three  days  of  the  receipt 
of  the  writ,  to  the  returning  officer  of  each  district 
within  his  jurisdiction;  the  returning  officer  to  give 
public  notice  within  36  hours  of  the  time  and  place  of 
election,  and  to  proceed  to  the  election  on  the  Monday 
next,  after  two  days  from  the  time  of  giving  that 
notice.  Now,  by  the  Stat.  7  and  8  William  III.  the 
sheriff  is  to  deliver  the  precept  within  three  days,  and 
the  election  must  be  held  within  eight  days;  four  days' 
notice  at  least  being  given.  This  new  arrangement 
would  make  little  difference  in  the  time  of  holding  the 
election,  after  the  returning  officer  received  the  pre- 
cept, but  would  secure  the  election  not  breaking  into 
two  weeks.  Every  returning  officer,  on  the  receipt 
of  the  precept,  to  affix  notices  on  the  doors  of  the 
churches,  and  on  the  market-places,  of  the  time  and 
place  of  election.  The  overseers  to  be  obliged  to  make 
and  send  alphabetical  lists  of  all  persons  rated,  to  the 
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returning  officer,  within  a  fortnight  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  rate;  as  also  the  collectors  of  the  taxes,  after 
the  receipt  of  their  warrants  of  collection.  By  this 
means,  the  returning  officer  will  be  always  sure  to  have 
the  proper  rate  ready  in  case  of  vacancies;  as,  if  it  was 
to  be  delivered  only  yearly,  it  might  never  be  a  correct 
guide.  The  confusion  which  arises  in  taking  a  poll, 
would  be  thereby  much  diminished,  and  the  opportu- 
nities for  taking  objections  lessened. 

I  propose  that  all  persons  now  entitled  to  vote  for 
any  borough,  or  town,  or  place,  now  represented  in 
Parliament,  should  be  empowered  to  vote  for  life  (or 
as  long  as  the  right,  in  respect  of  which  they  claim, 
remains)  at  all  elections  in  that  district  within  which 
the  place  is  situated. 

All  the  expenses  of  these  district  elections,  that  are 
authorised  by  the  Bill,  namely,  those  relating  to  polling- 
places,  clerks,  messengers,  and  other  necessary  charges, 
will  be  paid  out  of  the  poor-rates  of  the  several  pa- 
rishes in  each  district,  by  warrant  from  the  returning 
officer  and  one  other  magistrate.  This  power  of  issuing 
a  warrant  is  sanctioned  by  other  instances,  somewhat 
similar.  The  Stat.  27  Elizabeth,  c.  13.  §  5.  making  the 
hundred  liable  for  a  moiety  of  the  damages  received, 
enacts,  that  two  justices  shall  rate  the  different  pa- 
rishes to  an  equal  contribution.  The  Stat.  1  Geo.  I* 
c.  5.  §  6.  adopts  the  same  course  for  recovery  of  the 
sums,  referring  to  the  27  Elizabeth.  These  Statutes 
are  amended  by  the  8  Geo.  II.  c.  26.  and  the  22  Geo.  11. 
c.  46:  all  of  which  authorise  the  assessment  to  be  made 
by  two  justices;  and,  lastly,  the  57  Geo.  11.  c.  19. 
adopts  the  same  course,  taking  as  a  precedent  the 
1  Geo.  I.  c.  5. 

And  now,  as  to  county  elections:  I  do  not  propose 
to  alter  the  mode  in  which  they  now  exist,  further 
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than  by  adding,  as  electors,  copyholders  and  lease- 
holders, and  making  the  same  regulations  as  to  the 
prevention  of  expense  in  the  conveyance  of  voters  from 
distant  parts,  as  I  have  detailed  before  in  that  part  of 
the  Bill  which  relates  to  districts.  I  conceive  copyhold 
property,  whatever  it  might  have  been  in  feudal  times, 
to  be  now  as  good  as  freehold,  because  the  possessor 
of  it  cannot  be  deprived  of  it,  as  formerly,  at  the  will 
of  the  lord.  I  propose  also,  to  grant  the  elective  fran- 
chise to  leaseholders  for  terms  of  years  renewable  at 
the  will  of  the  lessee,  and  for  terms  of  which  21  years 
are  unexpired.  (I  should  here  observe,  that  even  now 
a  lease  for  life  is  a  freehold,  and  gives  a  right  to  vote.) 
This  will  enable  proprietors  under  college  or  other 
ecclesiastical  leases,  or  under  long  leases  for  small  and 
nominal  rents,  such  as  building  leases,  to  vote  at  coun- 
ty elections;  in  which  privilege  I  would  also  join  free- 
holders of  40^.  in  towns  which  are  counties  within 
themselves,  in  order  to  avoid  the  anomaly  which  now 
exists,  of  there  being  freeholders  in  some  places  who 
have  no  right  to  vote,  either  for  the  county  or  town  in 
which  their  property  is  situated. 

The  polling  for  counties,  I  propose  to  be  on  the  same 
principle  as  in  district  elections,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
before  stated;  the  votes  to  be  tendered  in  hundreds  or 
wards  to  the  high  constable;  but  the  election  to  take 
place  in  the  county  town,  as  now;  the  duration  of  the 
county  poll  to  be  ten  days,  that  of  the  hundred  poll 
five  days;  the  high  constable,  his  deputies  and  messen- 
gers, to  receive  a  certain  remuneration.  There  is  no 
provision  of  this  kind  intended  for  the  overseers  in 
districts,  because  they  are  numerous,  and  will  not  have 
to  go  out  of  their  parish.  But  the  office  of  high  con- 
stable is  generally  executed  by  an  individual  who 
will  have  some  distance  to  go  from  home.  The  sheriff 
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to  have  the  power  of  appointing  as  many  booths  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  to  facilitate  the  taking  the 
poll.  Under  the  present  law,  18  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  §  7. 
he  can  only  appoint  as  many  booths  as  there  are 
hundreds,  from  which  much  inconvenience  frequently 
results.  There  is  no  one  who  has  witnessed  a  contested 
county  election,  but  must  be  aware,  that  it  often  hap- 
pens that  one  booth,  for  the  most  populous  hundred, 
is  crowded  from  the  first  to  the  last  day  of  the  elec- 
tion, to  the  great  hinderance  and  inconvenience  of  the 
voters,  whilst  others  are  constantly  empty,  and  the 
clerks  unoccupied. 

I  propose  that  the  same  oaths  should  be  taken  by 
the  electors  under  this  Bill,  as  at  present,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Catholic  oaths  and  declarations  (pro- 
vided by  the  30  Chas.  II.  and  1  Geo.  I).  Those  Acts, 
which  are  now  mere  instruments  of  illiberal  and  im- 
politic intolerance,  of  course  I  shall  not  embody  in  a 
measure  of  enfranchisement.  In  addition,  however, 
to  the  present  oaths,  are  added  some  to  be  taken  by 
copyholders,  leaseholders,  and  householders;  as  also 
an  oath  to  be  taken  by  every  candidate  before  his 
return,  and  on  his  taking  his  seat,  that  he  has  not,  and 
will  not  give  or  offer  any  bribe  of  any  description  to 
any  voter,  or  any  person  in  trust  for  liim.  This  oath 
to  be  administered  by  the  returning  officer,  under  a 
penalty  of  £500  for  omission;  and  all  laws  now  in 
force  against  bribery,  are  to  be  applied  to  those  con- 
victed, on  the  evidence  of  tv/o  witnesses,  of  having 
offered  any  inducement  to  an  elector  to  give  his  vote. 

Finally,  ail  ambassadors,  and  persons  accepting  of- 
fices under  his  Majesty,  the  duties  of  which  are  to  be 
executed  abroad,  will  be  deemed  ineligible:  and,  if 
previously  elected,  their  seats  will  be  vacated  on  such 
acceptance;  as,  under  those  circumstances,  it  would  be 
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morally  impossible  for  them  properly  to  discharge  their 
duties  to  their  constituents.  I  have  not  made  any 
provision  disabling  other  placemen  or  pensioners  from 
sitting  in  Parliament;  because,  however  much  such  a 
measure  may  be  desirable  and  necessary  in  an  unre- 
formed,  I  do  not  think  it  required  in  a  reformed  House 
of  Commons.  An  individual  accepting  a  place  or 
pension,  will  be  immediately  amenable  to  the  judgment 
of  his  constituents;  who,  if  they  disapprove  of  his 
conduct,  will  have  the  opportunity  of  expressing  that 
opinion  in  the  most  efficacious  mode,  by  ceasing  to  re- 
turn him  as  their  representative.  On  the  other  hand, 
if,  after  mature  deliberation,  they  do  not  consider  his 
acceptance  of  such  situations  or  appointments  incom- 
patible'with  the  due  performance  of  his  duties  to  them, 
it  would  be  hard  to  deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of  those 
services  which  they  desire  and  are  willing  to  accept, 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  again  presents  himself  to  their  notice.  I 
know  that  this  principle  is  supposed  to  be  acted  upon 
even  now,  but  the  effect  produced  is  materially  and 
essentially  different.  Under  the  present  system,  the 
placeman  or  pensioner  who  vacates,  appeals,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  to  the  judgment  of  nominal  or  mock 
constituents.  Under  the  operation  of  this  Bill,  the 
elective  body  will  be  so  numerous  and  so  independent, 
that  their  decision  will  always  be  formed  on  a  consid- 
eration of  what  is  most  conducive  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  country,  without  any  reference  to  those 
selfish  and  corrupt  views,  which  now  unhappily  influ- 
ence the  proceedings  of  those  select  bodies  in  whose 
hands  the  borough  representation  is  vested. 

I  have  not  extended  the  provisions  of  this  Act  beyond 
England  and  Wales,  because  a  noble  friend  of  mine 
(Lord  A.  Hamilton)  has  already  given  notice  of  a 
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motion  on  the  subject  of  the  representation  of  Scotland, 
which  he  wished  should  be  kept  separate;  and  it  would 
be  easy,  if  the  Bill  was  carried,  to  include  in  it  both 
that  country  and  Ireland. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  principle,  and  most 
important  details  of  this  Bill.  It  is  not  my  intention 
now  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  it  in.  I  shall  pursue 
the  course  adopted  by  the  learned  member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin,  with  regard  to  the  Catholic 
claims,  and  shall  conclude  this  day,  by  moving  that 
this  House  will  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  to  consider  of  the  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation. If  that  committee  is  granted  me,  I  shall 
move  in  it  resolutions  embodying  the  principle  on 
which  this  Bill  is  founded,  recommending  its  intro- 
duction, and  asserting  the  expediency  of  thus  far  ex- 
tending the  elective  franchise,  as  founded  on  a  recur- 
rence to  the  first  principles  of  the  constitution,  which 
declare,  according  to  Lord  Chatham,  that  to  be  taxed 
without  being  represented,  is  contrary  to  the  maxims 
of  law  and  reason,  and  strengthened  by  the  evident 
tendency  of  many  acts  of  the  legislature,  which  prove 
that  defects  in  our  representative  system  have  been 
amended  when  the  exigencies  of  the  state  required. 

It  will  be  but  fair  here  to  state,  that  I  consider  no 
one  who  votes  for  going  into  the  committee,  as  at  all 
pledged  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill;  I  consider  such  a 
vote  as  merely  sanctioning  the  assertion,  that  the  state 
of  the  representative  system  is  such  as  to  require  con- 
sideration in  this  House,  with  a  view  to  its  amend- 
ment. 

I  w^ell  know,  that  in  advocating  the  propriety  of  an 
extended  change,  I  shall  be  opposed  by  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  some,  the  sophistries  of  others,  and  the 
fears  of  many — fears  which  it  has  been  the  object  of 
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a  certain  class  of  politicians  to  excite  upon  all  occa- 
sions, and  through  them  to  carry  on  the  government 
of  this  country — a  system  which  has  never  been  con- 
sidered as  auspicious  to  the  existence  of  liberty  in  any 
country,  or  at  any  period.  It  was  first  commenced  at 
the  French  revolution,  by  Mr.  Pitt,  to  cover  his  aban- 
donment of  his  early  principles,  and  his  adoption  of 
that  very  system  under  which  he  had  declared  no  min- 
ister could  act  honestly.  This  mode  has  been  carried 
on  to  the  present  day,  and  our  minds,  it  seems,  are 
still  to  be  alarmed  by  visions  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion, to  be  realised  whenever  the  people  are  put  in 
possession  of  those  elective  privileges  which  their  an- 
cestors once  peaceably  enjoyed.  1  should  have  thought 
that  a  participation  in  acknowledged  rights  and  bene- 
fits, was  not  the  surest  incentive  to  treason  and  dis- 
affection, but  rather  a  security  for  submission  and 
tranquillity.  It  was  on  the  latter  principle,  I  imagine, 
that  our  ancestors  acted,  w4ien  they  granted  the  soli- 
citations of  the  inhabitants  of  Wales,  Chester,  and 
Durham,  and  recorded  in  the  most  solemn  manner  on 
the  Statute-book,  their  conviction  that  affording  large 
classes  of  the  community  an  interest  in  the  constitutionj 
was  the  best,  and  wisest,  and  safest  mode  of  providing 
for  its  well-being  and  permanency. 

The  system  pursued  by  the  gentlemen  opposite,  is 
widely  different.  They  obstinately  exclude  the  peti- 
tioners of  the  present  day;  heap  on  them  every  term 
of  reproach,  which  the  ingenuity  of  wit,  or  the  bitter- 
ness of  sarcasm,  as  administered  by  the  right  hon. 
member  for  Liverpool  (Mr,  Canning)  can  supply,  and 
then  express  astonishment  and  alarm  at  the  feelings 
which  they  hear  repeated  and  re-echoed  on  all  sides. 
To  repress  these,  innumerable  Acts  of  restraint  and 
coercion  have  been  proposed  by  them,  and  of  course 
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adopted  by  Parliament.  The  right  of  publicly  meeting 
to  discuss  public  affairs,  has  been  fatally  abridged,  and 
the  result  of  this  is  an  awful,  sullen  silence;  still  they 
are  not  satisfied:  nor  can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise — 
the  debate  of  last  night*  sufficiently  shows,  that  they 
do  not  forget  the  insecurity  of  power  founded  on  force, 
and  force  alone.  Hence  is  to  be  traced  the  course 
of  all  their  proceedings,  tending  manifestly  to  one  ob- 
ject— the  repression  of  that  voice  of  public  complaint; 
which,  I  will  tell  them,  may  yield  to  conciliation,  but 
never  will  to  severity. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  alterations  of  the  laws, 
in  order  to  smother  these  complaints,  they  at  the  same 
time  talk  loudly  of  the  dangers  of  innovation!  Who, 
I  should  be  glad  to  ask,  are  the  greatest  innovators? 
They  who  seek  to  restore  the  purity  of  the  constitu- 
tion? or  they  who  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
— pass  Indemnity  Bills — suspend  the  right  of  publicly 
meeting, — who  attack  the  liberty  of  the  press  by 
taxation  and  banishment?  These,  and  many  other 
atrocities  have  been  perpetrated  by  the  Ministers  op- 
posite, and  yet  they  have  the  effrontery  to  charge 
others  with  that  very  crime,  of  which  they,  above  all 
men,  are  most  guilty.  On  my  part,  I  deny  the  charge 
of  innovation;  I  ask  no  privileges,  which  have  not 
already  been  enjoyed  by  our  ancestors,  and  to  which 
I  do  not  consider  their  posterity  as  entitled,  on  every 
ground  both  of  justice  and  expediency. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  must  notice  two  arguments 
which  have  greatly  been  insisted  upon  as  fatal  to  re- 
form. The  one  is,  that  the  present  system,  however 
faulty  in  theory,  works  well  in  practice;  the  other, 
that  were  it  not  for  rotten  boroughs,  men  of  talent, 
without  property,  would  be  excluded  from  seats  in  this 
*  On  Yeomanry  Corps,  in  the  Army  Estimates. 
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House.  That  this  system  works  well  in  practice  for 
the  honourable  gentlemen  opposite,  their  friends,  their 
relations,  and  their  families,  I  cannot  deny:  the  fact 
is  unquestionably  proved  by  a  reference  to  the  Place- 
lists  and  Pension-lists;  but  that  it  works  ill  for  the 
country,  is  as  surely  demonstrated  by  a  view  of  its 
present  state  and  condition.  If  any  man  will  prove  to 
me,  that  the  country  is  rich,  flourishing,  and  contented 
— happy  at  home  and  respected  abroad — I  will  then 
own  to  him  that  the  system  works  as  well  for  the 
people,  as  it  evidently  does  for  the  gentlemen  opposite. 
As  for  the  other  assertion, — I  deny  that  the  effect  of 
a  reform  would  be  to  exclude  men  of  talent,  without 
property,  from  the  House  of  Commons.  History  has 
always  proved,  that  characters  of  such  a  description, 
have  much  sooner  found  their  level  under  a  free  and 
constitutionally  representative  government,  than  under 
a  corrupt  and  despotic  one.  But  even  if  that  were 
the  case,  I  hold  it  to  be  no  argument  against  reform. 
For,  was  this  House  originally  intended  as  a  theatre 
for  the  display  of  talents  and  abilities?  Or  was  it 
provided  as  an  institution,  forming  a  check  on  the 
power  of  the  Crown;  in  which  honesty  and  indepen- 
dence would  be  infinitely  more  valuable,  especially  in 
the  exercise  of  its  most  important  function,  the  man- 
agement of  the  public  revenue,  than  all  the  rhetorical 
exhibitions  which  could  be  held  up  to  popular  admi- 
ration? If  this  latter  be  the  correct  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, then  I  submit,  that  I  am  entitled  to  make  the 
talents  of  the  members  secondary  to  the  purity  of  the 
House.  To  take  the  case  into  private  life,  I  must 
confess,  that  in  my  own  establishment,  I  would  much 
rather  be  served  by  a  man  of  plain,  downright,  even 
stupid  honesty,  than  by  the  most  eminently  gifted 
rascal  that  ever  wore  a  livery, 
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I  fear  that  I  have  detained  the  House  too  long;  but 
the  question  is  so  extensive  and  complicated,  that  even 
now  I  feel  conscious  that  I  must  have  omitted  many 
arguments  and  statements  which  bear  strongly  on  the 
case.  All  I  beg  is,  that  its  merits  may  not  be  affected 
by  my  demerits;  and  that  the  House  will  consider  its 
real  and  serious  claims  on  their  attention,  without  any 
reference  to  its  advocate.  This  is  not  a  time  at  which 
public  opinion  can  be  trifled  with;  it  is  making  rapid 
and  mighty  progress  throughout  the  world.  Wherever 
it  is  resisted,  as  in  Italy,  the  results  are  deplorable, 
and  all  tend  to  some  great  convulsion.  Where  its 
power  and  justice  are  acknowledged,  as  in  Spain,  the 
prospect  is  most  cheering.  We  see  disaffection  in- 
stantaneously quelled — venerable  and  rotten  abuses 
reformed — superstition  eradicated — and  the  monarch 
and  the  people  united  under  a  constitution,  which  alike 
secures  the  privileges  of  the  one,  and  the  liberties  of 
the  other.  May  I  not  then  consistently  hail  the  rising 
of  this  star,  in  what  was  once  the  most  gloomy  portion 
of  the  European  horizon,  as  a  light  to  show  us  the  way 
through  all  our  dangers  and  difficulties — as  a  splendid 
memorial  of  the  all-conquering  power  of  public  opinion  ? 
If  there  be  any,  who  deny  the  existence  of  that  feeling 
in  this  country,  steadily  directed  towards  a  reformation 
of  all  public  abuses,  I  am  not  one  of  those.  If  there 
be  any,  who  shrink  from  advocating  this  great  and 
vital  question  in  this  House,  and  thus  attempting  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  corruption,  on  account  of  the  oblo- 
quy or  calumny  by  which  they  may  be  assailed,  again 
I  say,  I  am  not  one  of  those, — 

*       *       *       *  Though  perils  did 

Abound  as  thick  as  thought  could  make  them,  and 

Appear  in  forms  more  horrid — yet  my  duty, 

As  doth  a  rock  against  the  chiding  flood. 

Should  the  approach  of  this  wild  river  break. 

And  stand  unshaken. 
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Sir,  I  move  you,  that  this  House  do  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  Whitbread, 
and  supported  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Hobhouse,  Sir  R.  Wilson, 
&c.  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Wilmot,  Horace  Twiss,  Stuart 
Wortley,  &c.  and  after  a  most  protracted  debate,  ad- 
journed till  next  evening.  During  the  debate,  Mr. 
Lambton  retired  for  a  few  minutes  to  take  some  re- 
freshment, as  he  conceived,  from  appearances,  that  it 
would  be  very  protracted ;  and  during  his  absence,  Mr, 
Canning  was  unfair  enough  to  rise  and  state  to  the 
House,  in  the  absence  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  taking  a  part  in  these  discussions,  that  they 
had  better  at  once  close  the  debate.  On  a  division,  the 
numbers  were,  43  for  the  motion,  and  55  against  it, 
leaving  Mr.  Lambton  in  a  minority  of  12.  Mr.  Lamb- 
ton  shortly  afterwards  entered  the  House,  and  was 
greeted  with  a  laugh  from  the  wrong  side  of  the  mouth 
of  several  of  the  members.  On  his  demanding  the  cause 
of  this,  he  was  astonished  to  find  that  his  motion  had 
been  lost  by  a  trick;  and  after  stating  to  the  House 
that  he  had  been  much  fatigued  by  not  having  had  any 
refreshment  during  the  whole  of  the  former  evening, 
and  that  perfectly  unconscious  of  any  such  trick  being 
attempted,  he  had  retired  for  a  few  minutes,  in  order 
to  have  some  refreshment,  to  enable  him  to  give  his 
recruited  energies  to  the  discussion  of  the  motion — 
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having  left  a  friend  to  take  down  notes  for  him  in  his 
absence: — he  then  moved,  "  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journr  The  question  was  not  however  put  by  the 
Speaker,  who  declared  it  to  be  out  of  order;  and  Mr. 
Lambton  bowed  to  his  decision,  regretting  the  un- 
fortunate situation  in  which  he  had  been  placed,  as 
it  would  go  forth  to  the  people  that  this  question  had 
been  taken  by  surprise,  and  had  not  received  that  full 
and  mature  consideration  to  which  it  was  entitled. 

We  do  not  think  a  better  explanation  of  this  Bill  can 
be  given,  than  in  the  following  words,  extracted  from 
a  late  number  of  Tait's  Magazine: — 

"  Mr.  Lambton's  Bill  could  never,  we  think,  have 
been  a  favourite  Whig  measure,  though  above  forty 
members  of  the  opposition  voted  for  its  being  commit- 
ted. It  was  supported  by  Mr.  Whitbread;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  upon  it,  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse^ 
its  zealous  supporter,  inflicted  that  merited  and  memor- 
able chastisement  upon  Mr.  Canning,  under  which  the 
*  political  adventurer'  long  writhed.  According  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review^  Mr.  Lambton's  original  Bill  of 
1821,  went  much  farther  than  that  presented  to  the 
Grey  Cabinet  in  1831;  and  hence  devolves  the  charge 
of  ^  clipping'  and  *  compromise'  upon  its  author.  But 
a  man  putting  in  a  claim  for  damages,  which  he  is 
pretty  sure  will  not  be  sustained,  always  demands  at 
least  three  times  more  than  if  he  were  negotiating  for 
an  equitable  adjustment;  and  Lord  Durham  stood  in 
a  precisely  similar  predicament,  in  relation  to  his  first 
reform  scheme,  and  to  the  Bill  which  he  hoped  the 
reform  Administration  might  carry.  This,  of  itself, 
would  be  a  sufficient  vindication  of  his  integrity  of 
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purpose.  But  how  stands  the  fact?  Why,  that  the 
Bill  of  182 J,  represented  by  the  Edinburgh  Review  as 
a  measure  so  much  more  comprehensive,  differs  in  no 
material  point  from  that  of  1831,  unless  we  believe  in 
the  new  discovery  of  the  £20  qualification.  The  gen- 
eral similarity  of  the  Bill,  will  best  be  seen  by  a  brief 
account  of  the  whole  proceedings.  The  measui^e,  we 
have  said,  could  not  have  been  a  favourite  one  with 
the  Whig  sect.  On  the  night  it  was  to  be  debated, 
the  House  was  thinly  attended  by  Ministerial  members, 
who  might  naturally  think  it  enough  if  they  were 
within  call,  and  ready  to  be  whipped-in  to  defeat  Mr. 
Lambton's  motion,  without  being  annoyed  by  his  argu- 
ments. Of  all  the  Ministers,  only  Messrs.  Vansittart 
and  Bathurst  were  present, — Uhe  right  honourable 
twin-representatives  of  the  oyster-dredgers  of  Har- 
wich.' Of  this  sweeping  measure  of  reform,  which 
Lord  Durham  is  alleged  to  have  judiciously,  and  like 
a  practical  man,  clipped,  and  pared,  and  compromised, 
the  leading  features  were, — Firsts  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  (which  had  been  limited  to  freeholders),  to 
leaseholders,  and  copyholders,  and  to  householders 
paying  rates  and  taxes,  and  having  been  rated  for  six 
months  previous  to  elections.  This  clause  Mr.  Lamb- 
ton  qualified  by  saying,  that  '  he  did  hold,  in  extending 
the  franchise,  he  must  have  some  basis  to  go  upon;  and 
that  he  knew  no  basis  preferable  to  that  of  property.  * 
The  possession  of  a  certain  property  gave  a  man  a  real 
interest  in  the  return  of  a  representative,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  removed  from  him  that  temptation,  which, 
if  he  were  poor  and  dependent,  he  must  be  almost 
necessarily  exposed  to  in  the  giving  of  his  vote.* 

"  The  second  great  feature  of  this  plan,  was  the 
disfranchisement  of  all  corrupt  and  venal  boroughs: 
in  brief,  schedules  A  and  B. 
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^' The  third,  trienmdl  Parliaments.  The  counties  were 
to  vote  in  districts,  as  now.  '  The  Septennial  Act/  Mr. 
Lambton  remarked,  *  he  could  not  but  characterise  as 
the  most  daring,  and  the  most  unconstitutional  exercise 
of  Parliamentary  authority,  that  was  ever  attempted 
wdthin  the  walls  of  Parliament — perhaps  the  most 
daring  encroachment  on  the  rights  bequeathed  to  us 
by  our  ancestors,  that  any  Parliament  had  ever  ven- 
tured to  commit.  He  should  not,  therefore,  under  these 
impressions,  have  intended  to  propose  any  measure  to 
the  House  of  this  kind,  which  did  not  include  triennial 
Parliaments,  thinking,  as  he  did,  that  it  was  essentially 
necessary  for  the  representative  and  his  constituents 
to  meet  more  frequently  than  they  now  met;  and  that 
the  lengthened  duration  of  Parliament,  operated  to 
render  the  representative  forgetful  of  those  interests 
which  he  was  returned  to  protect.' 

"What  the  present  opinions  of  Lord  Durham  may 
be  npon  the  ballot,  and  one  or  two  other  points,  we 
cannot  tell;  but  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that 
the  sentiments  above  expressed,  upon  a  topic  not  less 
important,  are  the  same  that  he  still  holds;  and  that 
triennial  Parliaments,  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
measure  he  prepared  for  the  Grey  Cabinet.  It  was 
probably  an  integral  part  of  the  Bill,  and  made  over, 
for  reasons  of  pretended  expediency,  to  a  twin-bill, 
as  was  given  out  at  the  time,  in  order  to  be  quietly 
strangled  by  that  powerful  section  of  the  Cabinet,  who 
would  have  forced  the  £20  qualification  upon  the 
country,  had  they  been  able  to  compass  their  evident 
designs.  Between  the  Bill  of  Lord  Durham,  and  Mr. 
Lambton 's  Bill  of  1821,  so  far  as  we  can  comprehend 
it — for  the  details  remained  for  the  committee,  which 
it  never  reached — we  cannot  perceive  so  great  a  dis- 
crepancy as  the  Edinburgh  Review  alleges;  and  al- 
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though  we  did,  we  could  perceive  no  fair  ground  of 
comparison  between  the  practical  wisdom,  which,  stand- 
ing firm  to  its  ground,  is  nevertheless  contented  to 
advance  inch  by  inch,  so  that  its  course  is  steadily  and 
uniformly  progressive,  and  the  *  clipping  and  paring' 
signified.  Lord  Durham  assimilated  the  Reform  Bill 
to  his  original  scheme,  so  closely,  as  in  one  day  to  have 
rallied  the  people  around  the  Whig  Ministry,  and 
made  them  invincible;  which  nothing  less  than  this 
*  large  and  eff^ectual  measure'  could  have  done. 

"  Indifferent  health,  and  much  domestic  sorrow  and 
trial,  mingled  with  the  private  life  of  Lord  Durham 
for  several  years,  and  occasionally  withdrew  him  from 
his  Parliamentary  duties,  or  compelled  him  to  take 
]ess  concern  in  business  than  his  sense  of  public  duty 
might  have  prompted;  nor  can  we  here  allude  to  the 
many  minor  affairs  in  which  he  came  forward,  whether 
as  the  enemy  of  oppression,  or  as  the  enlightened  and 
consistent  advocate  of  reform,  and  of  liberal  principles 
of  Government.  Save  triennial  Parliaments,  and,  per- 
haps, an  extension  of  the  suff'rage,  we  cannot,  however, 
mention  any  specific  measure,  to  which  Lord  Durham 
is  what  is  termed  ^pledged;'  and  the  cpestion  which 
the  Review  puts,  as  to  whether  '  certain  phrases  have 
any  definite  and  sensible  meaning,  and  whether  they 
are,  indeed,  anything  more  than  words  or  sounds,' 
appears  to  us  the  only  pertinent  remark,  which  its  free 
strictures  upon  Lord  Durham  contain;  and  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  those  too  common,  vague,  public 
declarations,  which  gain  admiration  of  the  statesman 
whom  they  hold  to  no  one  recognised  substantial  im- 
provement." 

The  next  time  we  find  Mr.  Lamb  ton  addressing  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  motion 
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respecting  the  removal  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  from 
the  army. 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  he  confessed  that  he  had  entered 
the  House  with  feelings  of  indignation  at  the  treat- 
ment his  hon.  and  gallant  friend  had  received.  He 
would  not  drop  the  title  of  "  gallant,"  although  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  had  dropped  it.  He  still  re- 
membered that  his  gallant  friend  had  been  an  officer 
twenty  years,  and  that  he  had  fought  and  bled  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  (Cheers.)  The  feelings  with 
which  he  had  entered  the  House  were  not  molified  by 
the  tone  which  the  noble  lord  had  taken  on  the  other 
side;  by  the  sneering  style  which  that  noble  lord  had 
adopted,  not  only  to  the  gallant  gentleman  below  him, 
but  also  to  another  hon.  and  gallant  member  on  his 
right  hand  (Sir  R.  Fergusson),  whose  military  services 
perhaps,  if  well  appreciated,  might  bear  comparison 
with  the  civil  exertions  of  the  noble  lord  himself;  and 
of  whose  title  even  to  sit  in  the  House,  the  noble  lord 
was  so  ignorant  as  to  say,  that  he  sat,  "  he  rather  be- 
lieved, for  some  Scotch  boroughs."  The  tone  which 
had  been  used  towards  both  these  honourable  members, 
reflected  very  little  credit  upon  the  feeling  of  the  noble 
lordj  or  upon  the  manner  in  which  Ministers  were  dis- 
posed to  treat  appeals  for  justice.  The  House  had 
been  told  of  the  antiquity  and  prerogative  in  question. 
He  denied  the  fact.  Was  it  necessary  for  him  to  re- 
mind the  noble  lord,  that  in  ancient  times  no  such 
prerogative  had  been  known?  Could  the  noble  lord  be 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  his  country,  and  not  re- 
collect that,  so  late  as  Charles  II.  the  power  of  the 
Crown  to  dismiss  militia  officers  had  been  given  by  two 
specific  Acts  of  Parliament — the  13th  and  14th  of  that 
king?    The  noble  lord  talked  of  the  impossibility  of 
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preserving  discipline  in  the  army  without  the  use  of 
the  prerogative  in  question.  He  (Mr.  Lambton)  did 
not  know  what  kind  of  discipline  was  meant.  If  by 
discipline  was  to  be  understood  prevention  of  military 
offences,  then  a  court-martial  was  the  correct  and  the 
recognised  tribunal;  but  let  it  not  be  allowed  that  the 
Crown  should  assume  power  to  dismiss  an  officer,  with- 
out even  naming  the  offence  of  which  he  was  guilty. 
To  use  (with  permission)  a  favourite  expression  of 
the  noble  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  this  was  the 
most  "  distinguishing  feature"  of  the  gallant  member's 
case.  He  had  been  dismissed  from  the  service,  and 
no  one  dared  to  assign  a  cause.  But  the  cause,  if 
not  stated,  was  sufficiently  understood;  the  offence 
committed  was  not  a  military  offence — it  was  the  of- 
fence of  having  been  present  at  the  Queen's  funeral 
at  all.  Let  the  House  consider  the  situation  in  which 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  stood,  and  they  would  see  that  he 
had  acted  upon  the  best  feelings  of  the  human  heart. 
To  pay  the  last  respects  to  a  Queen  whom  he  had 
served,  was  consistent  with  the  honour  and  the  grati- 
tude of  a  gentleman.  The  noble  lord  opposite  had 
spoken  of  the  necessity  of  a  religious  adherence  to 
prerogative.  Did  the  noble  lord  forget  that  the  Crown 
had  parted  with  the  prerogative—the  important  pre- 
rogative of  removing  the  judges  from  their  offices? 
And  no  one  had  discovered  that  the  dispensation  of 
justice  was  impeded  by  that  Act.  Nay,  the  Act  had 
been  one  of  a  most  popular  character.  The  noble  lord 
had  said,  in  his  observations  upon  discipline,  that  the 
power  which  the  army  once  assumed,  was  written  in 
letters  of  blood;  and  that  it  had  been  the  means  of 
bringing  a  monarch  to  the  scaffold.  It  was  that  mon- 
arch's too  frequent  exertion  of  prerogative— of  that 
prerogative,  one  branch  of  which  the  noble  lord  w^ould 
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fain  uphold — that  had  brought  him  to  the  scaflFold.  It 
was  not  the  power  assumed  by  the  army,  but  the  un- 
constitutional stretch  of  power  by  the  Crown,  which 
had  led  to  the  lamentable  consummation  to  which  the 
noble  lord  alluded.  He  would  not  detain  the  House 
by  observations  upon  the  statement  which  had  been 
made  by  his  gallant  friend.  Of  course,  the  facts  of 
that  statement  had  been  long  known  to  him ;  and  he 
had  known,  that  there  was  no  act  of  his  gallant  friend's, 
on  the  day  in  question,  which  had  not  been  consistent 
with  his  duty,  both  as  an  officer  and  a  man.  But  the 
noble  lord  opposite,  had  charged  the  gallant  member 
with  having  continued  with  persons  engaged  in  an  il- 
legal proceeding.  What  did  the  noble  lord  mean?  If 
the  noble  lord  meant  only  that  the  gallant  member 
had  continued  with  the  soldiers,  then  he  agreed  with 
him;  for,  if  he  meant  to  say  that  the  soldiers  were 
acting  illegally,  he  was  right  (hear,  hear);  but  if  he 
meant  to  insinuate  that  the  gallant  member  had  con- 
tinued with  the  multitude,  he  insinuated  that  of  which 
he  did  not  dare  to  produce  evidence,  and  that  which 
the  gallant  member's  own  statement  did  not  admit. 
The  fact  was,  that  Sir  Robert  Wilson  had  continued 
with  the  soldiers,  despising  danger  then,  as  he  had  so 
often  despised  it  before;  it  was  natural  he  should  feel 
something  irritated  when  he  found  a  ball  passing  close 
to  his  face,  and  that  when  he  looked  back  and  saw  the 
soldiers  loading  a  second  time,  he  should  tell  them  that 
it  was  disgraceful  to  continue  firing  after  the  disturb- 
ance was  over;  but  that  he  had  ever  gone  farther  than 
the  making  such  an  appeal,  or  that  he  had  in  any  way 
assumed  the  functions  of  a  military  commander,  was 
disproved  by  all  the  evidence  of  what  passed  on  the  oc- 
casion. The  noble  lord  said,  that  it  was  an  act  of  insub- 
ordination in  the  gallant  member  to  interfere  in  any 
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way  with  troops  under  the  command  of  another  officer. 
True;  if,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  he  had  in  any 
way  been  engaged  in  military  service.  But  he  was 
not  there  as  a  military  man  at  all.  He  was  on  half- 
pay,  and  in  the  situation  of  a  civil  individual.  He  left 
his  station  in  the  procession  merely  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  actuated  by  the  same  motive  w^hich  might  have 
induced  him  (Mr.  Lambton),  or  any  other  member  of 
the  House— the  wish  to  prevent  outrage  which  endan- 
gered the  King's  subjects.  Would  not  the  noble  lord 
himself  have  interfered  with  a  similar  motive?  It  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  act  of  humanity;  and  it 
was  one  of  the  brightest  points  of  his  gallant  friend's 
character,  that,  during  the  most  horrible  carnage  in  his 
professional  career,  he  had  never  suffered  the  feelings 
of  humanity  to  be  deadened  in  his  breast;  and  there 
was  evidence  from  general  officers,  and  from  monarchs, 
to  prove,  that  in  the  midst  of  unparalleled  horror,  he 
had  found  means  to  devote  time  to  the  aid  even  of 
suffering  enemies.  It  was  disgraceful  to  England,  that 
such  a  man  should  be  dismissed  for  saying  a  few  harsh 
words  to  soldiers  who  were  returning  from  the  murder 
of  their  fellow-citizens.  He  did  say  from  the  "  mur- 
der;" and  he  was  justified  in  the  expression;  for  a 
constitutional  tribunal  of  the  country  had  applied  the 
term  of  "  murder"  to  the  conduct  of  both  officers  and 
soldiers  on  that  day.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  whole  ten- 
dency of  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  opposite,  was,  to 
repeat  the  argument  which  had  been  used  in  1734, 
when  the  Duke  of  Bolton  and  Lord  Cobham  had  been 
dismissed  the  service,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Carteret. 
On  that  occasion,  a  most  important  protest  was  signed 
by  more  than  thirty  peers;  and  an  additional  protest 
entered  on  the  journals  by  the  noble  lords  themselves. 
The  reasoning  adopted  in  both  so  exactly  applied  to 
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the  case  of  his  gallant  friend,  that  he  should  read  them 
to  the  House: — 

Dissentient,  1st,  Because  we  conceive  it  is  the  in- 
herent right  of  this  House  to  address  the  Crown,  to  be 
informed,  who  are  the  advisers  of  any  measures  that 
may  be  prejudicial  to  his  Majesty's  Government,  or 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  nation.  2d,  Because 
the  removal  of  two  officers  of  such  rank  and  dignity, 
and  of  such  known  fidelity  to  his  Majesty's  person  and 
Government,  without  any  cause  assigned,  or  any  known 
or  alleged  neglect  of  their  duty,  gave  the  greatest 
alarm  to  many  of  his  Majesty's  most  faithful  subjects; 
we  therefore  thought  it  for  his  Majesty's  service,  to 
give  him  this  occasion  to  publish  to  the  world,  the  just 
grounds  of  his  displeasure,  or  to  detect  the  calumny  of 
their  accusers;  and  consequently  to  withdraw  his  con- 
fidence from  such  pernicious  counsellors.  3d,  Because, 
that  as  the  practice  of  displacing  officers  has  grown 
more  frequent  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  their 
numbers  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  world  may 
entertain  (however  unjustly)  an  opinion,  that  the  free 
use  of  their  votes  has  been  the  real  cause  of  their  dis- 
grace; and  the  more  so,  since  most  of  the  persons  who 
have  been  removed,  have  happened  to  be  members  of 
one  or  other  House  of  Parliament.  4th,  Because  ap- 
plications of  this  nature  to  the  Crown,  may  hereafter 
protect  many  of  his  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  from 
the  secret  malicious  representations  of  some  minister 
in  future  time,  who  (though  unrestrained  by  any  sense 
of  truth,  regardless  of  his  prince's  real  interest,  and 
animated  only  by  his  own  passions)  may  however  be 
checked  by  the  just  apprehensions,  that  the  applications 
of  Parliament  may  lay  open  his  calumnies,  and  bring 
upon  himself  the  disgrace  he  had  prepared  for  others." 
"  Dissentient,  Because  we  were  not  conscious  that 
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any  neglect  or  breach  of  our  duty  can  be  laid  to  our 
charge,  much  less  any  want  of  zeal  and  attachment 
for  his  Majesty's  person  and  Government;  we  there- 
fore must  testify  our  earnest  desire,  that  this  motion 
had  past  in  the  affirmative,  that  we  might  have  had  an 
opportunity  given  us  of  knowing  our  supposed  crimes 
and  accusers;  and  we  hope,  of  justifying  ourselves  to 
his  Majesty  and  the  world. 

(Signed)  "  Bolton,  Cobham/' 
His  gallant  friend  was  entitled  to  say,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  those  noble  lords,  that  he  had  a  right  to  know 
his  offence,  in  order  that  he  might  justify  himself 
before  his  country.  He  had  asked  for  a  copy  of  the 
accusations  against  him.  He  had  asked  it  from  Lord 
Sidmouth;  he  had  asked  it  from  the  Commander-in- 
chief;  he  had  asked  it  in  every  possible  quarter;  but 
in  all  quarters  it  had  been  refused  to  him.  He  had 
offered  to  meet  the  charges  one  by  one,  and  prove  him- 
self innocent  of  them;  and  no  person  who  had  listened 
to  his  statement  of  the  present  evening,  but  must  be 
convinced  that  he  could  fully  have  redeemed  his  pledge. 
No  one  who  had  heard  that  statement,  could  believe 
that  he  had  stimulated  the  people  to  violence — that 
he  had  tried  to  obstruct  the  procession — or  that  he 
had  authorised  the  attack  of  the  multitude  upon  the 
soldiers.  What  he  (Mr.  Lambton)  said  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  said,  he  protested,  independent  of  any  feeling 
of  opposition  to  Ministers.  It  rose  purely  out  of  his 
friendship  for  his  gallant  friend,  whom  he  believed  to 
be  innocent.  He  did  entreat  the  House  to  attend  par- 
ticularly to  what  his  gallant  friend  had  said:  he  had 
declared  upon  his  honour  that  he  had  come  direct  from 
Paris  to  the  funeral;  and  that,  even  without  time  or 
opportunity  for  consultation,  he  had  found  himself  at 
Brandenburgh-house.  Before  he  came  into  the  House, 
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he  had  expressed  his  conviction,  that  his  gallant  friend 
would  justify  himself;  and  the  statement  he  had  made 
had  fully  borne  out  his  expectation.  The  noble  lord 
on  the  other  side,  had  failed  to  produce  even  a  tittle  of 
the  evidence  against  him.  With  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment which  his  gallant  friend  had  experienced,  a  greater 
tissue  of  persecution  had  never  been  contrived;  and 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  fact  which  would  show  to 
the  House,  that  the  instigators  of  that  treatment — and 
he  did  not  mean  to  charge  it  upon  all  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  for  he  had  heard,  however  truly^  that  some 
of  them  had  been  adverse  to  it — he  would  show  to  the 
House,  however,  that  the  instigators  of  that  treatment 
had  gone  into  lengths  which  no  feeling  ought  to  sanc- 
tion. Having  succeeded,  as  they  thought,  in  ruining 
his  gallant  friend, — by  depriving  him  of  the  commission 
which  he  had  purchased,  and  which  they  were  as  little 
justified,  according  to  the  principles  of  equity,  in  con- 
fiscating, without  trial,  as  they  would  be,  if  they  seized 
on  any  man's  freehold  property  without  cause,  or  the 
award  of  a  court  of  justice, — they  thought  it  necessary, 
if  possible,  to  distress  him  farther.  And  how  had  they 
done  this?  One  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  sons  had  been 
placed  at  the  Military  College  as  the  son  of  an  officer. 
Now,  he  was  in  possession  of  a  letter  announcing  to 
Sir  Robert,  that  he  must  pay  a  larger  salary  for  the 
education  of  that  lad,  because  he  could  no  longer  be 
considered  the  son  of  an  officer,  (Cheers.)  The  letter 
was  dated  October  3d,  1821;  and  it  called  upon  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  to  pay  £150  per  annum,  instead  of  £75, 
because  his  son  could  no  longer  be  held  the  son  of  an 
officer,  and  he  must  be  transferred  to  the  class  of  sons 
of  private  gentlemen.  Was  not  this  done,  to  show 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  that  he  was  under  severe  punish- 
ment?  Was  it  not  a  part  of  that  system  under  which 
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gentlemen  had  been  annoyed  and  attacked,  when  they 
diflPered  from  Government  upon  political  questions? 
Was  it  not  the  system  which  had  dismissed  Earl  Fitz- 
william  for  his  political  conduct  in  Yorkshire,  and  Lord 
Fife  for  voting  for  the  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax.  (Much 
cheering.)  The  whole  course  proved,  that  there  was 
a  system  afloat  for  destroying  all  independence  of  feel- 
ing in  persons  any  way  dependent  on  the  Crown — that 
was, upon  the  Ministers;  and  to  establish  a  military  des- 
potism in  the  country.  The  hon.  gentleman  concluded 
an  animated  address  by  alluding  to  the  various  services 
in  which  Sir  Robert  Wilson  had  been  engaged,  and 
particularly  to  his  service  in  the  Lusitanian  Legion. 
Wherever  hard  duty  was  to  be  performed,  his  gallant 
friend  was  sure  to  be  found;  but  when  rewards  were 
to  be  lavished,  his  name  was  not  forthcoming;  he  had 
fought  against  the  enemies  of  England,  with  his  heart 
and  with  his  soul ;  and  upon  the  conduct  of  Government 
towards  him,  it  was  for  the  House  to  form  an  opinion. 

On  the  22d  March  1822,  we  find  Mr.  Lambton 
presenting  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  from 
4,820  persons  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  praying  for  the 
liberation  of  Mr.  Hunt  from  jail. 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
without  at  all  entering  into  the  consideration  of  the 
principles  or  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hunt,  with  which 
he  had  no  concern,  that  that  individual  had  been  treated 
in  a  most  unjustifiable  manner.  The  sentence  originally 
passed  upon  him  was  most  severe;  audit  could  not  be 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  judges,  that  the  severity 
of  that  sentence  should  be  aggravated  by  the  hardships 
and  tortures  which  had  been  inflicted  on  Mr.  Hunt  by 
the  jailer,  under  the  sanction  of  the  visiting  magi- 
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strates;  or,  at  least,  without  any  remedy  being  applied 
to  the  evil  on  their  part.  The  petitioners  urged  Mr. 
Hunt  as  a  fit  object  for  the  exercise  of  the  royal  clemen- 
cy. They  also  represented  the  necessity  of  a  reform 
in  the  representation;  and  expressed  their  strong  dis- 
approbation of  the  proceedings  at  Manchester. 

The  petition  was  severely  attacked,  both  on  account 
of  the  language  it  contained,  and  also  on  account  of  its 
not  having  been  got  up  at  a  public  meeting.  On  a  divi- 
sion taking  place,  the  House  decided  by  a  majority  of 
101,  that  it  be  not  received,  viz.  22  voting  for  its  recep- 
tion, and  123  against  it.  In  answer  to  various  speeches, 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  that  he  had  received  no  notice 
respecting  this  petition,  until  he  w^as  advised  that  the 
parties  were  about  to  transmit  it  to  him  for  presenta- 
tion. It  was  true  that  it  did  not  emanate  from  any 
public  meeting;  indeed,  there  would  not  have  been 
time  to  have  called  one,  so  as  to  have  secured  the  ar- 
rival of  a  petition  before  the  day  fixed  for  discussing 
the  subject  in  which  the  petitioners  took  such  an  inter- 
est. Besides,  they  should  recollect  the  many  absolute 
difficulties  which  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  meetings  of 
the  people,  by  the  Six  Acts.  He  was  astonished  that 
the  gentlemen  opposite  should  be  now  so  eager  to  com- 
plain of  a  petition,  merely  because  it  was  not  adopted 
at  a  public  meeting,  when  they  were  the  gentlemen 
who  declared,  that  that  very  circumstance  formed  no 
objection  to  the  hole-and-corner  petitions  which  they 
so  highly  praised!  The  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Wynn)  was  perfectly  consistent  in  opposing  what  he 
deemed  an  offensive  imputation  in  a  petition.  He  had 
always  seen  him  disposed  rather  to  close  the  doors  of 
that  House,  than  to  throw  them  wide  open  for  the 
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reception  of  petitions  containing*  any  words  likely  to 
offend  the  squeamish  taste  of  the  House.  They  ought 
to  excuse  the  people  for  putting  a  strong  construction 
upon  transactions  which  were  not  denied  within  that 
House.  When,  on  a  former  occasion,  he  had  presented 
a  petition  from  Lyme,  complaining  of  the  improper 
interference  of  a  peer  at  an  election,  the  hon.  baronet 
opposite  (Sir  J.  Graham)  asserted  in  its  palliation,  that 
if  a  noble  earl  had  interfered  on  one  side,  it  was  equally 
notorious  that  noble  persons  in  the  interest  of  the  op- 
position, adopted  the  same  course  at  elections.  He  had 
also  heard  Lord  Cochrane  mention  the  regular  market- 
price  of  a  seat,  and  say  that  he  had  paid  £5,000  for  one ! 
When  the  people  out  of  doors  heard  that  such  notori- 
ous facts  were  stated,  and  not  contradicted  within,  he 
thought  they  might  be  excused  for  occasionally  passing 
an  opinion  upon  the  information  which  reached  them. 
An  appeal  had  been  made  to  him,  whether  he  did  not 
believe  the  object  of  the  petitioners  was,  to  insult  that 
House?  He  did  not  in  his  conscience  believe  that  such 
was  their  object;  but  rather  that  they  meant  to  apply 
for  the  liberation  of  Mr.  Hunt.  If,  in  making  that 
application,  they  had  used  terms  which  would  induce 
the  rejection  of  their  petition,  he  should  lament  the 
circumstance,  from  the  unfavourable  impression  it 
might  create  in  Mr.  Hunt's  case — a  man  with  whose 
principles  and  politics  he  had  nothing  to  do,  and  whom 
he  only  recognised  as  a  man  suffering  under  injustice 
— in  the  minds  of  those  who  would  before  many  days 
have  to  decide  upon  it. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  slight  riot  at  the  Dublin  The- 
atre in  1822,  an  opportunity  was  taken  of  committing 
to  Newgate,  several  persons  obnoxious  to  the  Govern- 
ment, charging  them  with  a  conspiracy  to  murder  the 
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Lord  Lieutenant.  Accordingly,  on  the  24th  March, 
Colonel  Barry  moved  for  a  return  of  certain  papers 
connected  with  the  affair,  in  order  to  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  subject.  The  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of 
16,  viz.  32  voting  for  it,  and  48  against  it. 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  that  if  he  could  persuade  himself 
that  the  only  object  of  the  present  motion,  was  to  afford 
a  triumph  to  a  faction  in  Ireland,  he  would  give  a 
different  vote  to  that  which  he  intended  to  give.  But 
lie  could  not  understand  how  that  could  in  any  way 
be  construed  to  be  the  object  and  end  of  the  motion. 
Was  the  House  to  be  told,  that  because  faction  existed 
to  a  lamentable  extent  in  Ireland,  they  were  not  to 
inquire  into  a  particular  case  of  abuse  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  that  country,  when  it  was  brought 
under  their  notice?  If  that  doctrine  were  recognised, 
there  would  be  an  end  to  all  law — there  would  be  an 
end  to  the  confidence  which  the  people  placed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  the  ultimate  tribunal  of  justice. 
In  his  opinion,  a  prima  facie  case  of  injustice  and  un- 
constitutional conduct  had  been  made  out  against  the 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland.  He  trusted  that  that 
learned  gentleman  would  be  able  to  clear  his  conduct, 
for  the  honour  of  the  laws  and  of  those  principles  of 
justice  which  he  had  once  so  eloquently  supported; 
but  he  also  trusted,  that  the  learned  gentleman  would 
excuse  him  for  saying,  that  he  did  not  anticipate,  from 
what  he  had  heard  that  night,  that  he  would  be  able  to 
do  so.  Without  meaning  to  excite  ideas  of  ridicule,  he 
must  be  allowed  to  express  his  opinion,  that  if  it  had 
been  the  intention  of  the  rioters  to  murder  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  they  would  have  employed  more  eflBcient 
weapons  than  a  bottle  or  a  rattle.   He  had  been  given 
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to  understand,  that  some  persons  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  ascertain,  whether  it  was  possible  to  throw  a  bottle 
in  the  direction  in  which  it  had  been  stated  that  the 
bottle  was  thrown  at  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  In  the 
prosecution  of  that  inquiry,  no  bottle  which  had  been 
cast  had  failed  to  be  broken  to  pieces;  but  it  appeared 
that  the  bottle  which  was  thrown  at  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant with  a  murderous  intention,  was  still  unbroken. 
He  mentioned  that  circumstance  to  show  the  improba- 
bility of  the  whole  story.  He  regretted  the  existence 
of  faction  in  Ireland  as  much  as  any  man  could.  He 
disapproved  as  strongly  of  the  Orange  party,  which  the 
right  hon.  mover  was  supposed  to  favour;  but  still  he 
thought  he  had  a  right  to  call  for  the  papers  which  re- 
ferred to  an  act  of  greater  constitutional  injustice  than 
had  ever  taken  place  since  the  time  of  the  revolution. 

On  the  25th  May  1824,  on  presenting  a  petition  from 
Mr.  J.  S.  Buckingham,  complaining  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  liberty  of  the  press  had  been  attacked  in  India, 

Mr.  Lambton  said, — I  rise  in  pursuance  of  the  no- 
tice which  I  gave,  to  present  to  the  House  a  petition 
from  Mr.  Buckingham,  late  proprietor  and  editor  of 
"  the  Calcutta  Journal,"  complaining  of  a  series  of 
aggressions  on  the  press  in  India,  by  the  government 
of  that  country— a  petition,  which,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
deserves  the  most  serious  consideration  of  this  House. 
I  consider  this  petition  to  be  one  of  great  importance, 
because  it  involves  a  question  of  the  deepest  interest 
— I  mean  the  liberty  of  the  press;  a  question  which 
in  every  country  is  intimately  interwoven  with  the 
best  interests  and  well-be^'^  of  society,  and  which  in 
no  country  is  of  more  vital  importance  than  in  India, 
where,  as  I  contend,  the  safety  of  our  empire,  and 
the  happiness  of  the  almost  countless  millions  com- 
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mitted  to  our  charge,  depend — not  on  the  continuance 
of  ignorance,  and  consequently  of  slavery,  but  on  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  education,  the  surest,  nay, 
the  only  mode  of  convincing  the  native  population,  of 
the  benefits  which  they  derive  from  our  government. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  this  question  at  the 
present  moment,  with  a  view  to  its  more  general  bear- 
ings. I  shall  confine  myself  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  the  condition  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  case;  I  shall  lay 
separately  before  the  House  the  statement  of  his  par- 
ticular complaint,  on  which  I  shall  subsequently  ground 
the  necessity  of  entertaining  the  more  general  question. 

This  petition  is  of  very  considerable  length,  and  I 
shall  endeavour,  therefore,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
House,  to  state  as  shortly  and  distinctly  as  I  can,  the 
leading  facts  of  the  case.  In  the  year  1813,  Mr. 
Buckingham  left  England  on  a  commercial  voyage  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  after  remaining  some  time  at 
several  of  the  ports  in  that  sea,  he  went  from  Egypt  to 
Bombay,  having  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
large  ship  engaged  in  the  China  trade.  While  in  the  pro- 
secution of  those  commercial  pursuits,  he  was  ordered 
to  quit  Bombay  by  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  the  governor  of 
that  island,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  obtained  no 
license  from  the  East  India  Company.  He  returned 
to  Egypt,  and  took  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  a 
license  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  which  was  ob- 
tained for  him  in  England,  and  forwarded  to  Bombay, 
where  he  went  again  in  the  year  1816,  and  continued 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  until  the  year  1818. 
The  vessel  under  his  charge  having  been  shortly  after 
ordered  to  proceed  on  a  slave  expedition  to  the  coast 
of  Africa,  Mr.  Buckingham  resigned  his  situation  as 
commander,  because  he  would  not  engage  in  a  species 
of  traffic  which  was  utterly  repugnant  to  his  feelings. 
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Some  time  after,  Mr.  Buckingham  being  resident  in 
Calcuttaj  by  the  advice  of  several  English  merchants, 
established  at  that  place  an  English  newspaper,  called 
the  "  Calcutta  Journal,"  having  purchased  the  stock 
and  printing  materials  of  two  other  newspapers,  at  an 
expense  of  £3,000.  This  paper  Mr.  Buckingham  con- 
ducted with  so  much  ability,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  classes  of  the  British  community  of  India,  that  its 
circulation  gradually  increased,  until  it  became  a  pro- 
perty of  the  value  of  £40,000,  and  brought  him  an  annual 
income  of  £8,000.  He  had  expended  on  this  paper,  since 
the  original  purchase,  a  sum  amounting  to  not  less  than 
£20,000.  During  the  whole  of  that  period,  included 
between  the  years  1818  and  1823,  the  supreme  gov- 
ernment had  repeatedly  acknowledged  the  legality  of 
his  residence  and  pursuits  in  India,  and  even  entered 
into  a  contract  with  him,  in  his  capacity  of  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Calcutta  Journal,  for  the  payment  on 
his  part  of  £4,000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  postage 
of  his  journal.  At  this  period,  no  censorship  of  the 
press  existed  in  Bengal,  the  restraints  which  had  been 
imposed  on  the  press  by  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley, 
having  been  abolished  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings. 
The  Marquis  of  Hastings  made  a  public  declaration  of 
his  having  removed  all  restrictions  from  the  press  in 
India,  in  answer  to  an  address  signed  by  the  chief  jus- 
tice, the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  the  law  officers, 
the  company's  civil  servants,  and  500  of  the  British 
inhabitants  of  Madras.  This  document  I  consider  of 
so  much  importance  that  I  shall,  with  the  permission 
of  the  House,  proceed  to  read  it: 

"  You  have  observed  my  exertions  to  diffuse  instruc- 
tion through  the  extensive  region  with  which  we  had 
become  thus  suddenly  intimate.  I  cannot  take  credit 
for  more  than  the  having  followed  the  impulse  com- 
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municated  by  every  British  voice  around  me.  Yes! 
we  all  similarly  confessed  the  sacred  obligation  towards 
a  bounteous  Providence,  of  striving  to  impart  to  the 
immense  population  under  our  protection,  that  im- 
provement of  intellect,  which  we  felt  to  be  our  own 
most  valuable  and  dignified  possession.  One  topic 
remains — my  removal  of  restrictions  from  the  press, 
has  been  mentioned  in  laudatory  language.  I  might 
easily  have  adopted  that  procedure  without  any  length 
of  cautious  consideration,  from  my  habit  of  regarding 
the  freedom  of  publication  as  a  natural  right  of  my 
fellow-subjects,  to  be  narrowed  only  by  special  and 
urgent  cause  assigned.  The  seeing  no  direct  necessity 
for  those  invidious  shackles,  might  have  sufficed  to 
make  me  break  them.  I  know  myself,  however,  to 
have  been  guided  in  the  step  by  a  positive  and  well- 
weighed  policy.  If  our  motives  of  action  are  worthy, 
it  must  be  wise  to  render  them  intelligible  throughout 
an  empire,  our  hold  on  which  is  opinion.  Further,  it 
is  salutary  for  supreme  authority,  even  when  its  inten- 
tions are  most  pure,  to  look  to  the  control  of  public 
scrutiny.  While  conscious  of  rectitude,  that  authority 
can  lose  nothing  of  its  strength  by  its  exposure  to 
general  comment.  On  the  contrary,  it  acquires  in- 
calculable addition  of  force.  That  government  which 
has  nothing  to  disguise,  wields  the  most  powerful 
instrument  that  can  appertain  to  sovereign  rule.  It 
carries  with  it  the  united  reliance  and  effort  of  the 
whole  mass  of  the  governed;  and  let  the  triumph  of 
our  beloved  country  in  its  awful  contest  with  tyrant- 
ridden  France,  speak  the  value  of  a  spirit  to  be  found 
only  in  men  accustomed  to  indulge  and  express  their 
honest  sentiments." 

After  such  a  declaration  from  the  Governor- General, 
it  was  naturally  considered  that  the  press  of  India  was 
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subject  only  to  the  due  restraint  of  the  laws,  and  trial 
by  jury;  especially,  as  many  proceedings  at  law  had 
been  instituted  by  the  Indian  government  against  the 
publishers  of  alleged  libels.  It  is  no  slight  argument 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  that,  during  the  whole 
period  in  which  he  was  engaged  as  editor  of  the  Cal- 
cutta Journal,  he  was  never  once  convicted  of  publish- 
ing any  libel  against  the  government,  or  against  private 
individuals.  The  Marquis  of  Hastings  resigned  the 
office  of  governor-general  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1823,  and  was  temporarily  succeeded  in  the  govern- 
ment by  Mr.  John  Adam,  then  senior  member  of  the 
council,  and  formerly  censor  of  the  press,  until  the 
arrival  of  the  new  governor-general,  who  was  at  that 
time  expected  to  be  the  present  right  honourable  Se- 
cretary for  Foreign  Affairs.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Mr. 
Adam's  temporary  administration,  was,  the  revival  of 
a  criminal  information  against  Mr.  Buckingham,  which 
had  been  filed  a  short  time  before, — which  revival  was 
considered  so  unjustifiable  by  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten, 
the  judge  then  sitting  on  the  bench,  that  on  its  being 
moved,  he  declared  the  whole  proceeding  to  be  cruel, 
illegal,  and  oppressive.  Mr.  Buckingham  was  at  this 
time  plaintiff  in  an  action  which  he  had  brought  against 
certain  individuals  who  had  published  a  gross  libel  on 
his  character.  While  he  was  thus  plaintiff  in  one 
case,  and  defendant  in  another,  Mr.  Adam,  the  acting 
governor-general,  took  an  opportunity  of  doing  what 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  in  the  plentitude  of  his  per- 
manent authority,  had  never  ventured  to  do.  He 
annulled  Mr.  Buckingham's  license  to  remain  in  India, 
and  ordered  him  to  quit  the  country  within  the  space 
of  two  months,  on  pain  of  being  seized  if  found  in  it 
after  that  period,  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  England. 
The  reason  assigned  for  this  proceeding  was,  Mr. 
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Buckingham's  having  published  some  severe  remarks 
in  his  Journal,  on  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bryce,  the  head  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  India, 
to  the  office  of  clerk  of  a  committee  for  supplying  the 
government  offices  in  Bengal,  with  pens,  paper,  ink, 
gum,  pounce,  and  other  articles.  This  traffic,  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham considered,  and  as  I  conceive  very  justly,  to  be 
quite  incompatible  with  the  holy  calling  of  this  rev- 
erend gentleman,  as  well  as  contrary  to  the  regulations 
of  the  East  India  Company.  He  thought  it  impossible 
for  this  reverend  gentleman  to  serve  the  Government 
offices  with  stationery,  without  neglecting  his  more 
sacred  and  important  functions.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
this  very  appointment,  for  commenting  on  which  Mr. 
Buckingham  was  banished  from  India,  was  subse- 
quently cancelled  by  the  Court  of  Directors;  and  the 
reverend  doctor's  conduct,  in  accepting  such  an  office, 
has  been  severely  animadverted  upon  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Edinburgh,  as  tending  to  degrade  and  disgrace 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  By  this  arbitrary  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Adam,  Mr.  Buckinghan  was  trans- 
ported from  India  without  any  trial,  separated  from 
his  friends  and  connexions,  and  removed  from  the  su- 
perintendence of  a  property  at  that  time  worth  £40,000, 
but  which  was  immediately  deteriorated  in  value,  and 
which  must  eventually  be  totally  annihilated.  This 
unmerited  punishment  has  been  inflicted  on  him  with- 
out his  being  accused  of  any  breach  of  the  laws,  and 
solely  at  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  Mr,  Adam:  for  I 
assert,  that  Mr.  Buckingham  had  violated  no  regula- 
tion of  the  East  India  Company,  committed  no  off^ence 
against  the  laws  of  England,  and  had  been  guilty  of 
no  one  act  which  could  even  be  entertained  in  a  court 
of  justice. 

On  the  arrival  of  Mr,  Buckingham  in  England,  he 
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applied  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  subsequently  to 
the  Board  of  Control,  for  a  license  to  return  to  India, 
to  retrieve  his  affairs,  which  was  refused.  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham then  instituted  legal  proceedings  against  Mr. 
Adam;  but,  partly  from  the  death  of  his  solicitor  in 
India,  partly  from  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary documents,  and  partly  from  the  terror  which  had 
spread  through  all  ranks,  in  consequence  of  the  late 
proceedings  of  the  Indian  government,  he  has  been 
compelled  to  abandon  this  attempt.  It  might  be 
imagined  that  the  hostility  which  was  entertained  by 
the  Indian  government  against  the  press  would  have 
been  satiated  by  the  unwarranted  punishment  inflicted 
on  Mr,  Buckingham.  The  contrary,  however,  was  the 
fact;  Mr.  Buckingham  having  consigned  the  property 
of  his  journal  to  an  Indo-British  editor,  who  could 
not  be  banished  from  the  country  without  trial.  Mr. 
Adam  shortly  after  promulgated  a  regulation,  subject- 
ing the  Indian  press,  whether  in  the  hands  of  British 
or  native  editors,  to  a  license,  to  be  granted  or  with- 
held at  the  pleasure  of  the  governor;  thus  annihilating 
at  once  the  freedom  of  discussion  which  had  been  ex- 
tended to  the  Indian  press  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings. 
Remonstrances  againt  this  regulation  were  presented 
to  the  supreme  court  of  justice  in  Bengal,  on  the  part 
of  the  British  inhabitants,  as  well  as  of  the  natives; 
but  it  was  declared  by  Sir  F.  Macnaghten,  who  as- 
sumed the  whole  judicial  authority  of  the  court  in  the 
absence  of  the  other  judges,  that  it  was  not  repugnant 
to  the  laws  of  England.  The  attack  on  the  freedom 
of  the  Indian  press  did  not  stop  here.  Mr.  Adam,  em- 
boldened by  success,  followed  it  up  by  a  still  stronger 
measure,  prohibiting  British  subjects,  as  well  as  natives, 
to  sell,  circulate,  or  even  to  lend  any  publication  which 
the  governor  might  think  proper  to  denounce,  on  pain 
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of  a  heavy  fine,  and  in  default  of  payment,  imprison- 
ment in  the  common  jail.  Such  is  the  law,  or  such 
rather  is  the  despotism  which  exists  in  India  at  this 
moment,  and  such  it  must  remain,  unless  measures 
are  taken  by  Parliament,  or  by  the  government  of  the 
country,  to  prevent  the  evils  which  must  necessarily 
arise  from  it. 

The  petition  complains  of  other  instances  of  perse- 
cution, so  mean  and  vexatious  in  their  character,  that 
it  seems  hardly  credible  that  any  government  should 
have  condescended  to  resort  to  them.  It  appears  that 
the  petitioner  was  prevented  by  the  government  from 
opening  a  public  library  on  an  extensive  scale,  which 
he  had  formed  at  a  great  expense  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Indian  public.  Immediately  after  the  arrival 
of  Lord  Amherst,  fresh  operations  were  commenced 
against  the  Calcutta  Journal.  The  first  attack  was 
made  upon  a  person  of  the  name  of  Arnot,  a  British- 
born  subject,  who  was  forcibly  seized  and  imprisoned 
in  a  military  fortress,  where  it  was  intended  he  should 
have  been  confined  until  some  ship  should  be  ready  to 
sail  for  England,  and  thus  banish  him  from  the  coun- 
try. However,  Mr.  Arnot  was  determined  not  to  sub- 
mit, and  accordingly  he  applied  to  the  supreme  court, 
and  obtained  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  at  length, 
after  an  able  and  solemn  argument  at  the  bar  by  Mr. 
Turton,  a  gentleman  whose  talents  and  character  have 
made  him  in  that  country,  what  he  was  in  this,  a  most 
distinguished  ornament  of  his  profession  (cheers),  his 
imprisonment  was  declared  to  be  illegal,  and  he  was 
consequently  liberated  by  order  of  the  presiding  judge. 
Mr.  Arnot  then  determined  to  take  advantage  of  his 
liberty,  and  betook  himself  to  the  foreign  settlement 
of  Chandemagore;  and  here  again  he  was  forcibly 
seized  by  a  military  officer,  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
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French  governor,  under  a  second  warrant  signed  by- 
Lord  Amherst  (hear,  hear),  and  placed  as  a  prisoner 
on  board  a  ship  in  the  river  Hooghly,  not  bound  direct 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  but  going  round  by  Bencoolen 
(hear,  hear),  and  was  peremptorily  refused  to  be  al- 
lowed to  go  in  any  other  ship. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  Mr.  Arnot,  it  appears  that 
the  next  step  taken  was  the  total  destruction  of  the 
Calcutta  Journal,  and  on  grounds  just  as  barefaced  as 
those  upon  which  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Buckingham 
himself  was  founded.  This  was  done  in  the  following 
November,  in  consequence  of  an  order  from  the  chief 
secretary  for  the  suppression  of  the  paper.  The 
ground  alleged  for  its  suppression,  was,  the  publication 
in  its  pages  of  a  pamphlet  written  by  an  hon.  friend  of 
mine,  Mr.  Leicester  Stanhope,  who  is  now  gloriously 
employed  in  advancing  the  cause  of  freedom  and  of 
Greece.  (Cheers.)  The  main  object  of  this  pamphlet 
was,  to  record  the  speeches  of  some  of  the  king's  judges 
and  officers  in  1819,  delivered  on  the  very  occasion  of 
voting  the  address  to  which  I  have  alluded;  and  yet 
it  was  made  criminal  to  re-publish  in  this  Journal 
those  same  speeches  which  had  appeared  long  before 
in  other  papers.  (Hear,  hear.)  However,  shortly 
after,  the  government  caused  it  to  be  made  known, 
that  a  license  would  be  granted  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Journal;  but,  on  what  condition?  Why,  on  the  con- 
dition that  its  future  editor  should  be  one  of  their  own 
servants.  (Hear,  hear.)  Lord  Amherst's  surgeon  was 
accordingly  proposed;  but  he  was  objected  to,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  under  their  control; 
and  at  length  a  person  was  found,  considered  to  be 
unexceptionable  in  every  respect,  Dr.  Muston,  the  son- 
in-law  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  government,  and 
he  was  appointed  to  the  situation  of  editor,  with  a  sal- 
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ary  of  £1,000  a-year,  together  with  Mr.  Buckingham's 
house,  which  had  been  let  to  an  English  merchant  for 
£500  a-year.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Thus  we  find,  that  Mr.  Buckingham  was  made  to 
drink  the  very  dregs  of  persecution.  First,  we  find 
that  he  was  lured  by  an  appearance  of  liberality  to 
embark  his  property  in  this  Journal;  then,  a  criminal 
proceeding  is  taken  against  him;  next,  he  is  banished; 
and  finally,  his  property  is  expended  in  support  of 
principles  which  he  detested  and  abhorred,  and  for  the 
exposure  of  which  he  had  established  and  supported 
this  very  Journal.  The  last  accounts  received  from 
India,  state  that  Dr.  Muston  is  in  possession  of  the 
Journal.  No  final  answer  has  been  given  by  the 
government,  as  to  whether  they  will  or  will  not  renew 
the  license;  and  the  whole  of  the  establishment  is 
maintained  on  full  pay,  in  expectation  of  a  decision. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  confine  myself  to  a  clear  and 
distinct  narrative  of  this  case,  and  I  trust  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  it  intelligible  without  encumbering 
it  with  details.  (Hear.)  I  shall  refrain,  on  the  present 
occasion,  from  making  any  remarks  on  the  general 
question,  as  to  the  advantage  of  a  free  press  in  India, 
and  the  more  particularly,  because  it  is  my  intention, 
early  in  the  ensuing  session,  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  subject  (hear,  hear);  when  I  mean 
to  move  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire 
how  far  the  existence  of  a  free  press  is  an  advantage 
or  injury  to  our  Indian  possessions.  (Hear,  hear.)  At 
present,  I  shall  confine  myself  strictly  to  the  case  of 
the  petitioner,  who  has  been  the  victim  of  the  most 
cruel  oppression,  not  warranted  by  sound  policy  or  ex- 
pediency, but  arising  from  a  wanton  and  aggravated 
spirit  of  despotism.  If  such  things  are  allowed  to  go 
unredressed,  the  responsibility  of  the  Indian  govern- 
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ment  is  virtually  at  an  end.  Those  Acts  of  Parliament 
which  give  the  East  India  Company  their  power  in 
India,  will  be  efficient  only  when  their  profit  and  do- 
minion are  concerned,  but  powerless  when  the  liberties 
and  properties  of  Englishmen  are  at  stake;  and  the 
grossest  acts  of  tyranny  and  injustice,  may  in  future 
be  perpetrated  with  such  impunity,  as  may  ultimately, 
I  fear,  endanger  the  very  existence  of  our  supremacy 
in  India.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  now  move,  sir,  for  leave  to 
bring  up  this  petition. 

In  answer  to  the  attacks  upon  the  petition, 

Mr.  Lambton  felt  that  an  apology  was  due  from  him 
to  the  House,  for  intruding  upon  them  again,  after  the 
very  able  manner  in  which  Mr.  Buckingham's  cause 
had  been  advocated  by  his  hon.  friends;  but  there  were 
one  or  two  points  in  the  speeches  of  the  right  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite,  which  he  should  be  wanting  in 
duty  to  the  individual  whose  petition  he  had  under- 
taken to  present  to  Parliament  if  he  were  not  to  notice. 
With  respect  to  any  imputation  on  individuals,  it  was 
in  the  recollection  of  the  House,  whether  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  address  to  them  on  presenting  the  peti- 
tion, and  in  the  whole  course  of  that  address,  he  had 
not  wholly  disclaimed  attributing  corrupt  or  malicious 
motives  to  any  one?  He  had  stated  the  case  with 
reference  to  its  own  merits.  He  had  simply  stated  the 
facts  which  had  occurred  under  Mr.  Adam's  temporary 
administration  of  the  government  of  India,  without 
imputing  to  that  gentleman,  or  to  any  one  else,  any 
improper  motive  whatever.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Canning)  however,  talked  as  if  his  speech  had 
been  full  of  personal  inculpation.  He  had  a  right  to 
complain  also  of  the  way  in  which  the  right  hon,  gen- 
tleman had  treated  another  of  his  statements.  He  had 
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told  the  right  hon.  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol in  private,  that  all  legal  proceedings  had  been 
dropped  by  Mr.  Buckingham.  He  had  also  endea- 
voured to  impress  that  fact  upon  the  House  this  even- 
ing. The  death  of  Mr.  Buckingam's  solicitor,  in  India, 
and  the  unaccountable  circumstance,  that  his  counsel, 
Mr.  Ferguson  (recently  appointed  advocate-general 
under  Mr.  Adam)  had  omitted  to  send  him  the  neces- 
sary documents  and  evidence,  added  to  other  consider- 
ations, had  induced  him  to  decline  all  further  proceed- 
ing. If  that  had  not  been  the  case,  he  (Mr.  L.)  would 
certainly  have  abstained  from  presenting  the  petition. 
It  had  been  contended,  that  Mr.  Adam  had  only  ad- 
ministered the  power  which  belonged  to  the  existing 
isystem.  That  he  (Mr.  L.)  positively  denied.  It  was 
one  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  strongest  complaints.  The 
system  which  Mr.  Adam  found  on  his  accession  to  the 
temporary  government  of  India,  was  the  system  which 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings  had  established.  It  signified 
nothing  to  talk  of  the  private  regulations  respecting 
the  press,  which  that  noble  Marquis  had  circulated. 
Those  regulations  not  having  received  the  sanction  of 
the  governor  in  council,  were  inoperative  as  law. 
For  his  part,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings'  character.  But  this  he  knew — that  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings  had  removed  all  arbitrary  control 
on  the  part  of  the  government  over  the  press  of  India. 
He  was  not  called  upon  to  defend  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  to  speak  of  his  attributes,  or  to  hold  him  up 
as  an  example.  But,  when  the  noble  marquis  had 
made  a  public  declaration  to  one  effect,  and  had  circu- 
lated private  regulations  to  another,  Mr.  Buckingham 
could  only  consider  himself  bound  by  the  former. 
Did  the  noble  marquis  make  those  declarations  the 
law  of  India?    No.    It  was  true,  that  they  had  since 
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been  registered  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  had 
become  the  law;  but  at  the  time  at  which  Mr.  Adam 
acted  upon  them,  they  were  not  so.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  had  maintained,  that  transportation 
from  India  was  the  punishment  provided  by  law  for 
the  offence  with  which  Mr.  Buckingham  was  charged. 
That  he  (Mr.  L.)  denied.  To  transportation  from  that 
country  no  man  could  be  justly  exposed,  unless  he 
had  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  protection  of  its  govern- 
ment. That  claim  Mr.  Buckingham  had  not  forfeited. 
He  had  nevertheless  been  transported;  and  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  through  Parliament  to  the  people  of  England^ 
he  made  the  present  appeal.  He  now  begged  leave 
to  make  a  few  observations  on  what  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  That 
hon.  gentleman  had  talked  of  the  inconvenience  of  this 
mode  of  bringing  forward  the  subject.  He  (Mr.  L.) 
knew  of  none.  When  an  English  subject  suffered  in- 
justice, the  proper  course  was,  to  make,  wlmt  he  (Mr. 
L.)  had  made  on  the  part  of  the  petitioner,  a  full,  open, 
and,  he  trusted,  candid  statement  of  his  case  to  the  only 
tribunal  where  it  could  be  properly  and  constitutionally 
discussed.  But,  the  hon.  chairman  had  alluded  to  the 
five  warnings  which  Mr.  Buckingham  had  received,  and 
had  expressed  his  surprise,  that  after  receiving  those 
warnings  he  had  gone  on  in  the  same  course.  He  would 
mention  to  the  House,  what  one  or  two  of  those  warn- 
ings had  been.  One  was  a  complaint  against  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, that  he  had  stated  that  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Elliott  to  the  government  of  Madras,  was  a  public 
calamity,  being  induced  to  make  such  a  statement  by 
Mr.  Elliott's  conduct  respecting  her  late  Majesty  and 
the  Princess  Charlotte.  On  application,  however,  to 
the  advocate-general,  whether  or  not  it  would  be  pro- 
per to  institute  a  prosecution  against  Mr.  Buckingham 
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on  this  subject,  the  advocate-general  declared,  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  such  a  prosecution.  Another 
warning  was  a  supposed  libel  against  the  Bishop  of 
Calcutta.  It  proved  however  to  be,  not  a  libel  on  the 
bishop,  but  some  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the  chap- 
lain. What  was  the  result?  It  was  found  that  Mr. 
Buckingham's  statement  was  correct,  and  the  evil  of 
which  he  complained  was  rectified.  Was  this  an  oc- 
currence likely  to  "  warn"  Mr.  Buckingham,  or  to  in- 
duce him  to  abstain  from  making  still  further  exer- 
tions to  produce  various  reforms  which  were  suggested 
by  his  honourable  mind?  The  third  warning,  was  the 
publication  of  a  statement  relative  to  the  military, 
which  it  was  said  was  calculated  to  create  discontent 
and  insubordination  in  the  army.  The  writer  of  that 
statement  had  left  his  name  and  address  with  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham: the  statement  was  inquired  into;  its  truth 
was  established;  and  the  evils  of  which  it  complained 
were  redressed.  Representations  of  such  a  nature  as 
the  one  he  had  last  mentioned,  were  in  India  especially 
serviceable.  It  had  been  w^ell  stated  by  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, whose  opinions  were  entitled  to  be  received  witli 
great  deference,  that  the  prosperity  of  India  required 
free  discussion,  in  order  to  put  government  in  posses- 
sion of  cases  of  oppression  and  injustice,  of  which  they 
might  not  otherwise  become  informed.  This  was  par- 
ticularly true  as  respected  the  army.  Did  the  hon. 
Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company  forget  the  muti- 
nies of  Velore  and  Madras?  At  that  period,  the  press 
was  under  a  severe  censorship ;  but  it  was  the  general 
opinion  that  if  the  press  of  India  had  been  free,  gov- 
ernment would  have  been  put  in  possession  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  those  mutinies  originated,  and 
they  would  in  all  probability  have  been  prevented.  If 
the  House  would  grant  him  a  committee  for  that  pur- 
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pose,  he  would  prove,  by  the  testimony  of  officers  of 
the  highest  respectability,  that  as  far  as  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  army,  and  the  general  tranquillity  of  India 
were  concerned,  a  free  press  in  that  country  would  be 
eminently  serviceable.  With  respect  to  the  individual 
whose  petition  he  had  that  night  presented,  he  (Mr. 
Lambton)  had  really  never  entertained  any  hope  that 
the  House  would  redress  the  injustice  which  that  indi- 
vidual had  suffered.  His  sole  object  had  been  to  publish 
the  petitioner's  case.  He  conceived  that  that  object 
had  been  attained  by  the  proceedings  of  the  present 
evening.  He  had  not  the  remotest  purpose  of  bringing 
the  subject  again  under  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
convinced  as  he  was,  that  by  so  doing,  he  should  only 
waste  time  and  trijfle  with  the  feelings  of  the  petitioner. 
He  repeated,  that  his  sole  motive  in  what  he  had  done 
was,  to  call  public  attention  to  the  subject.  He  did 
not  know  any  thing  of  the  petitioner.  He  did  not 
know  Mr.  Adam,  or  the  Marquis  of  Hastings.  Of 
Lord  Amherst,  all  that  he  knew  was,  that  he  had 
proved  his  sturdy  independence,  to  the  surprise  of  ail 
well-bred  mandarins,  by  refusing  to  perform  the  Kotou 
in  China.  (A  laugh.)  He  might  be  the  greatest  and 
the  best  of  human  beings.  He  might  possess,  as  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  the  most  mild  and  gen- 
tle of  natures.  But,  whether  he  was  a  "  physical  phe- 
nomenon" or  not — whether  he  was  a  "  tyrant"  or  a 
tiger,"  he  (Mr.  Lambton)  was  bound  as  a  member 
of  Parliament,  when  he  received  a  statement  of  oppres- 
sion and  cruelty,  supported  by  men  of  the  highest 
character  and  respectability,  fearless  of  all  consequen- 
ces, and  regardless  of  the  rank  and  power  of  the  indi- 
viduals whom  that  statement  might  implicate,  to  per- 
form his  duty,  by  placing  it  before  those  who  called 
themselves  the  Commons  of  England.  If  they  refused 
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to  grant  redress,  on  their  heads  was  the  blame.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

On  the  26th  April  1825,  when  Mr.  Littleton  rose 

and  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Elective 

Franchise  Bill, 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  that,  notwithstanding  the  resolu- 
tion he  thought  he  had  taken,  of  not  interfering  in  this 
discussion,  except  by  a  silent  vote,  he  felt  compelled 
to  address  a  few  observations  to  the  House,  which,  he 
could  assure  it,  would  occupy  but  a  very  short  time. 
Nor  should  he  have  trespassed  on  its  attention  at  all, 
but  for  the  observations  which  had  fallen  from  his  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Westminster,  who  had  been 
pleased  to  proscribe  every  one  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  differ  with  him  in  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  his 
Bill.  The  hon.  baronet  had  at  least  said,  that,  for  the 
future,  he  should  consider  it  unsafe  to  act  with  those 
who  possessed  "  this  beautiful  virtue"  in  such  a  degree, 
and  so  inflexibly  that  it  would  not  accommodate  itself 
to  circumstances.  Now,  he  acknowledged  that  he  was 
of  this  proscribed  number  j  and,  however  painful  it 
might  be  to  be  thus  opposed  to  his  hon.  friend,  with 
whom  he  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  act,  yet, 
if,  as  the  consequence  of  his  declaration,  he  was  to 
separate  from  the  hon.  baronet  that  night  and  for  ever, 
he  must  protest  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  sup- 
port this  Bill.  (Cries  of  Question.")  He  trusted 
the  House  would  allow  him  to  state  in  a  very  few 
words — and  even  under  the  penalty  of  that  ban  under 
which  the  hon.  baronet  had  placed  him — what  his  own 
views  were  upon  this  question.  From  any  thing  that 
be  had  heard  that  night,  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
405.  freeholders  were  really  that  description  of  persons 
they  had  been  represented  to  be.    He  believed  them 
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to  be  much  better  than  they  were  made  out.  Though 
by  this  Bill  they  themselves  were  not  to  be  disfran- 
chised, yet  their  children  would;  and  he,  for  one,  fol- 
lowing that  principle  which  had  ever  guided  his  public 
conduct,  never  could  consent  to  any  measure  having 
for  its  object  a  limitation  of  the  elective  franchise  of 
the  people.  He  had  no  confidence,  no  trust,  in  the 
quarter  from  which  this  measure  came.  (Hear.)  He 
begged  he  might  not  be  misunderstood;  he  was  not 
alluding  to  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Stafford- 
shire, than  whom  he  knew  of  no  one  whom  he  would 
be  more  ready  to  follow,  or  implicitly  to  confide  in; 
but  he  distrusted  the  parties,  who,  he  feared,  might 
have  influenced,  and  who  now  most  strongly  supported 
the  measure^ — "  Timeo  Danaos,  et  dona  ferentes." 
The  evidence  which  had  been  taken  before  the  Irish 
committee,  was  not  sufiicient  to  induce  him  to  come  to 
a  favourable  vote ;  and,  however  grieved  he  might  be 
to  find  himself  opposed  to  the  hon.  baronet,  he  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty,  as  an  independent  member  of  an  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  and  as  the  representative  of  a  large 
body  of  English  electors,  solemnly  to  declare,  that  he 
could  not  support  this  Bill,  or  tolerate  its  principle. 

On  the  9th  May,  when  Mr.  Littleton  moved  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  House  to  go  into  a  committee 
on  this  Bill, 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  that  if  the  Bill  before  the  House, 
and  the  Bill  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  necessarily  connected,  his  mind  was  made 
up  to  vote  against  the  latter. 

For  these  expressions  he  was  severely  attacked;  and 
in  reply, 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
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man  who  had  just  spoken,  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Westminster,  had  seemed  anxious  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attacking  him  and  his  motives,  in  consequence 
of  what  he  had  stated.  The  hon.  member  who  had 
just  sat  down,  was  quite  mistaken  as  to  the  reasons 
on  which  he  (Mr.  L.)  grounded  his  proceeding.  It 
was  not  in  consequence  of  being  in  a  minority  on  this 
Elective  Franchise  Bill,  that  he  had  determined  to  vote 
against  the  other  Bill.  He  had  announced  his  opinion 
some  time  since,  that  he  never  could  vote  for  the 
Catholic  question  when  disfigured  by  this  Bill.  He 
considered  it  so  intimately  connected  with  the  Catholic 
question,  that  they  were  one  and  the  same  thing.  He 
had  heard  nothing  to  induce  him  to  alter  his  opinion. 
He  never  gave  a  vote  from  interested  motives;  but 
from  a  sincere  conviction,  that  by  so  doing  he  best 
served  the  principles  which  he  supported,  and  it  would 
not  be  the  misfortune  of  differing  from  any  hon,  friend, 
which  would  induce  him  to  alter  that  course.  If  the 
House  were  to  carry  emancipation,  accompanied  by 
the  Elective  Franchise  Bill,  he  thought  it  would  be 
doing  greater  evil  than  leaving  the  thing  as  it  was  at 
present.  In  thus  expressing  his  sentiments,  he  had 
not  expected  to  have  been  called  upon  to  retract. 
What  he  had  done,  was  what  he  conceived  the  best 
course  for  the  good  of  the  country.  He  was  not  to  be 
browbeaten  into  another  course;  and  so  help  him  God  I 
he  would  pursue  the  same  course,  even  though  with 
the  loss  of  the  dearest  friendships  he  enjoyed  in  the 
world. 

Although  Mr.  Lamb  ton  took  a  warm  interest  in 
every  thing  connected  with  the  advancement  of  the 
cause  of  reform,  we  do  not  find  any  more  of  his  speeches 
recorded  in  the  Parliamentary  debates,  until  the  5th  of 
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March  1829,  when  we  find  him,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 

as  Lord  Durham,  objecting  to  a  petition,  purporting 

to  be  from  the  inhabitants  of  Sunderland,  praying  that 

no  further  concessions  be  granted  to  Catholics. 

Lord  Durham  said,  he  was  instructed  to  state,  that 
this  petition  did  not  express  the  real  sentiments  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Sunderland.  It  was  not  the  result  of 
any  public  meeting;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  set  on  foot 
by  the  curate,  having  been  drawn  up  by  the  rector  of 
Bishop- Wearmoutli,  who  was  brother  to  a  noble  duke 
opposite.  It  did  not,  he  was  persuaded,  speak  the  sense 
of  the  gentry,  merchants,  and  ship-owners  of  Sunder- 
land, or  even  of  a  majority  of  the  lower  class  of  persons. 
He  did  not  mean  to  object  to  the  reception  of  the 
petition;  but  he  wished,  when  a  petition  of  this  kind 
was  presented,  that  their  lordships  should  know  from 
whom  it  came,  and  how  it  was  got  up;  and  he  under- 
stood from  a  magistrate,  that  the  present  petition  was 
signed  by  a  number  of  women  and  boys.  An  indi- 
vidual who  lived  opposite  the  Exchange,  had  informed 
him  that  it  was  signed  by  two  hundred  boys.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say,  that  the  opinion  of  w^omen  and  boys 
was  unfit  to  be  laid  before  their  lordships,  or  unworthy 
of  being  noticed;  but  he  washed  the  petition  to  be  con- 
sidered as  expressing  their  opinion,  and  not  as  contain- 
ing the  recorded  sense  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
from  which  it  came.  He  knew  the  feelings  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Sunderland,  and  he  believed  those  feelings 
were  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  removal  of  all  civil 
disabilities  on  account  of  religious  opinions. 

To  this  speech  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  had  pre- 
sented the  petition,  replied;  and 

Lord  Durham  said,  the  right  reverend  prelate  had 
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adverted  to  a  point  which  had  not  been  stated  by  him. 
He  did  not  say  that  the  right  reverend  prelate  was 
responsible  for  the  signatures  affixed  to  any  petition 
he  might  present  to  that  House.  He  had  deemed  it 
necessary  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  the  petition 
was  signed.  It  was  his  duty  to  do  so;  and  that  duty 
he  would  perform  notwithstanding  the  tone  and  lang- 
uage assumed  by  some  members  of  the  right  reverend 
bench.  His  objection  was,  that  this  petition  went  forth 
as  the  petition  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Sunderland;  and  as  he  was  sure  that  such  was  not  the 
fact,  he  had  risen  to  make  some  observations  to  their 
lordships  on  the  subject.  He  did  not  say  that  the  right 
reverend  prelate  was  responsible  for  the  manner  in 
which  signatures  had  been  obtained.  He  was  only  re- 
sponsible for  the  language  of  the  petition;  and  if  that 
language  was  respectful,  it  was  his  duty  to  present  it. 
He  did  not  say  that  the  right  reverend  prelate  had  any 
hand  in  drawing  up  the  petition,  which  he  believed 
was  drawn  up  by  the  rector  of  Bishop- Wearmouth; 
and  very  great  pains  had  been  taken  to  have  it  dis- 
seminated amongst  the  poor  people.  He  knew,  from 
authority  which  could  not  be  doubted,  that  signatures 
were  obtained  in  the  manner  he  had  stated;  and  when 
facts  of  that  kind  came  to  his  knowledge,  he  should 
feel  it  to  be  his  duty,  notwithstanding  any  thunders  of 
the  right  reverend  bench,  to  state  those  facts. 

On  the  2^^th  March,  Lord  Durham  stated  his  wish, 
that  an  inquiry  ought  to  be  made  into  the  job  which 
the  Corporation  of  London  was  at  that  time  attempt- 
ing to  smuggle  through  Parliament,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  £40,000  per  annum,  to  make  approaches 
to  the  New  London-Bridge.    An  order  was  subse- 
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quently  made  for  the  production  of  certain  accounts 
by  the  Corporation  of  London.  The  Corporation  pre- 
sented a  petition  praying  that  they  might  be  excused 
from  this  rigid  examination ;  and 

Lord  Durham  said,  he  apprehended  that  the  question 
for  consideration  was  not  that  which  had  been  suggest- 
ed by  the  noble  mover;  namely,  whether  he  (Lord  D.) 
had  laid  before  them  sufficient  grounds  to  justify  their 
lordships  in  calling  for  the  information  set  forth  in  the 
order.  He  apprehended  he  had  a  right  to  assume,  that 
the  grounds  stated  by  him  were  sufficient,  when  their 
lordships  granted  his  motion.  The  only  question,  then, 
fairly  before  their  lordships,  was,  whether  the  Corpo- 
ration of  London  had  laid  sufficient  grounds  in  their 
petition,  to  induce  their  lordships  to  abandon  an  im- 
portant part  of  their  privilege — that  of  calling  for  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  measures  pending  before 
that  House.  He  made  the  motion  which  led  to  this 
order,  in  consequence  of  an  application  from  the  City 
for  assistance,  to  enable  them  to  go  on  with  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  New  London-Bridge.  The  applicants 
stated,  that  their  estates  were  not  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  fulfil  the  bargain  they  had  made  with  the 
public,  in  1823,  for  the  completion  of  London-Bridge 
and  the  approaches  thereto,  and  they  asked  for  a  mil- 
lion of  money.  This  was  stated  in  the  preamble  of 
the  Bill,  and  he  had  a  right  to  ask  for  information  with 
respect  to  its  correctness.  For  his  own  part,  he  dis- 
believed that  statement.  He  believed  that  the  Corpo- 
ration had  funds ;  and  he  was  confident  that  that  House 
would  not  refuse  to  him  the  information  which  was 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  come  to  a  just  decision. 
But  the  question  now  assumed  another  shape.  Their 
lordships'  privileges  were  at  stake.    If  they  were  to 
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be  thus  braved  and  bearded  by  the  Corporation  of 
London,  when  they  applied  for  information,  then  their 
privileges  were  good  for  nothing.  In  the  preamble  of 
this  Bill,  various  Acts  were  enumerated,  in  which  the 
Corporation  acknowledged  that  their  estates  and  rev- 
enues were  inadequate  for  carrying  certain  objects  into 
effect.  This  was  the  case  in  the  Act  of  the  21st  Geo. 
III.  and  the  same  thing  was  repeated  frequently  since. 
Was  it  not  fair,  then,  to  presume,  that  the  Parliament 
of  that  day  inquired,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
city  funds  were  adequate  or  not?  What  did  the  Cor- 
poration now  say?  Why,  that  their  funds  were  not 
sufficient;  and,  in  consequence,  their  lordships  called 
for  proof  of  the  truth  of  that  allegation.  What  was  it 
to  the  House,  that  those  individuals  were  willing  to 
substantiate  this  fact  before  the  committee?  Their 
lordships  ought  to  have  the  fullest  information  in  that 
House.  A  distinction  had  been  drawn  before  the 
committee,  between  public  and  private  estates.  What 
was  meant  by  the  private  estate  of  a  Corporation?  As 
far  as  he  knew,  it  was  that  which  was  left,  either  for 
general  use  or  for  particular  purposes.  Now  it  appeared 
to  him,  that  the  Corporation  of  London  having  declared 
themselves,  in  point  of  fact,  bankrupts,  wished  to  re- 
tain those  private  estates  for  their  own  special  pur- 
poses; while  at  the  same  time  they  stated  in  this  Act 
of  Parliament,  that  they  were  not  in  a  situation  to 
redeem  the  pledge  which  they  had  given  to  the  public. 
Surely,  under  these  circumstances,  it  was  necessary  to 
call  for  information.  W^as  it  asserted,  on  any  side, 
that  the  Corporation  had  the  power  of  resisting  the 
order  of  this  high  branch  of  the  legislature?  It  might 
be  said,  that  if  such  an  order  were  directed  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  that  court  need  not  obey  it.  But, 
there  was  no  similarity  between  the  two  cases.  The 
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proposition  would  be  applicable,  if  he  had  asked  for 
this  information  when  the  Corporation  were  not  before 
Parliament;  but  they  had  forced  themselves  on  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  and  asked  for  a  grant  of  a 
million  of  money.  This  being  the  state  of  the  case,  if 
they  called  themselves  bankrupts,  let  them  show  that 
they  were  so.  He  should  therefore  move  as  an  amend- 
ment, "That  the  petitioners  be  heard  by  counsel  on 
Monday  next." 

During  the  discussion  which  followed,  on  the  pro- 
priety of  granting  the  Corporation  a  large  sum,  with- 
out more  reason  being  shown.  Lord  Durham  continued 
to  expose,  in  an  able  manner,  the  real  state  of  their 
affairs,  and  the  injustice  to  the  nation  of  granting  this 
request.  He  also,  during  the  same  session,  supported 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Bill;  as  he  conceived,  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  watch  being  chosen  by  a  self- 
elected  body,  and  from  the  facts  which  had  been  laid 
before  the  House,  there  was  an  insecurity  of  protection 
in  the  Metropolis. 

On  the  9th  Feb.  1830,  on  Lord  Ellenborough  mov- 
ing for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  present 
state  of  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
into  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the  East 
Indies  and  China, 

Lord  Durham  said,  he  fully  agreed  in  the  import- 
ance of  this  question,  and  concurred  in  what  had  fallen 
from  his  noble  friend  who  had  just  sat  down.  He 
should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  trespass  on 
this  occasion  upon  the  attention  of  the  House,  were  it 
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not  that  he  was  anxious  to  alFord  to  the  noble  lord 
opposite  (EUenborough),  an  opportunity  to  give  to  the 
House  and  the  country,  an  explanation  regarding*  a 
document  which  had  not  only  been  circulated  in  the 
country,  but  which  had  been  made  the  subject  of  ani- 
madversion in  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  The 
document  to  which  he  alluded,  had  affixed  to  it  the 
signature  of  the  noble  lord;  it  was  addressed  to  a  func- 
tionary in  India;  and  contained  sentiments  certainly  of 
an  extraordinary  nature.  He  trusted  the  noble  lord 
would  be  enabled  to  deny  its  authenticity;  and  he  now, 
therefore,  called  upon  the  noble  lord  to  state  whether 
or  not  the  letter  addressed  to  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  as  printed 
in  the  public  papers,  was  his  production,  or  not? 

Lord  EUenborough  replied;  after  which, 

Lord  Durham  said,  it  appeared,  that  the  noble  lord 
substantially  avowed  the  sentiments  contained  in  the 
letter  alluded  to.  He  was  not  certainly  prepared  for 
such  an  acknowledgment,  and  he  was  sure  the  House 
and  the  country  w^ould  participate  in  the  sincere  regret 
which  he  experienced  at  an  avowal  of  such  sentiments 
being  entertained  in  such  a  quarter.  It  was  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  as  the  feeling  prevailed  throughout 
the  country,  and  was  particularly  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  persons  who  interested  themselves  in  the 
affairs  of  India,  that  in  this  letter  one  of  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown,  to  whose  charge  was  entrusted  the  gov- 
ernment of  India,  had  expressed  sentiments  unfavour- 
able to  the  independence  of  the  judges  in  that  country. 
It  was  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  that  such  an  impres- 
sion should  go  forth  in  India.  He  would  not  enter 
further  upon  the  consideration  of  that  letter  now,  as 
he  understood  that  the  noble  lord  was  not  prepared 
for  the  discussion  of  it  at  present.    It  was  to  be  re- 
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gretted  that  the  rest  of  his  Majesty's  Government  had 
not  disavowed  the  sentiments  in  that  letter — sentiments 
which  had  excited  general  alarm  amongst  the  people 
of  India  for  the  independence  of  their  judges.  He  was 
not  prepared  now  to  submit  a  motion  on  the  subject, 
and  he  did  not  exactly  know  when  he  should  do  so. 
He  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  this  inquiry,  and  he 
must  repeat  his  regret  that  the  letter  could  not  be  dis- 
avowed. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  defended  the  letter,  when 

Lord  Durham  said,  I  have  stated  that  it  is  the 
general  opinion,  that  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
letter  indicated  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  writer 
to  attack  the  independence  of  the  judges.  I  must 
confess  that  I  entertained  the  sentiments  vrhich  I  have 
already  expressed,  relating  to  the  appointment  of  the 
judges;  and  that  I  am  confirmed  in  those  sentiments 
by  what  has  occurred  out  of  the  House.  Perhaps  the 
noble  duke  has  not  read  the  letter? 

The  Duke  of  Wellington.— Yes,  I  have. 

Lord  Durham.-— Then  what  is  the  first  fact  contained 
in  the  letter?  The  judge  here  spoken  of,  is  said  "  to 
have  right  notions  of  his  duty,  and  of  the  law,  which 
has  been  so  strangely  misrepresented;  and  that  he  will 
rather  support  Government"  

The  Duke  of  Wellington — Read  on. 

Lord  Durham  (smiling). — Not  the  whole  of  the 
letter? 

Lord  EUenborough. — No,  but  the  whole  of  the 
sentiment. 

Lord  Durham.— The  noble  lord  may,  if  he  pleases, 
read  the  whole  of  the  letter.  The  sentence  is  this: — 
"  He  (Sir  William  Seymour)  will  rather  support  Gov- 
ernment than  use  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
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as  a  means  of  raising  opposition/'  {Hear ^  from  the 
Ministerial  benches.)  Then,  in  a  subsequent  passage, 
Sir  J.  Grant  is  spoken  of  as  not  likely  to  cause  any 
more  mischief,  "  as  he  will  be  led  (observes  the  letter) 
like  a  wild  elephant  between  two  tame  ones."  This 
passage  has  been  made  the  subject  of  ridicule,  in  which 
I  do  not  myself  concur ;  but  I  do  think  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control  ought  not  to  have  written 
such  a  letter  as  the  one  under  discussion.  If  the 
sentiments  contained  in  it  were  acted  up  to,  a  blow 
would  be  given  to  the  independence  of  the  judges. 
The  advice  in  that  letter  is,  that  the  governor  should 
be  placed  in  authority  over  the  judges — a  circumstance 
not  so  ungenial  to  the  feelings  as  to  the  law  respecting 
the  appointment  of  judges  in  this  country. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  on  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
moving  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  East  Retford  Disfranchisement  Bill,  Lord  Dur- 
ham moved  that  the  counsel  for  the  Bill  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  witnesses,  might  "  be  instructed  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  cases  of  imputed  bribery  and 
corruption  at  the  last  election,  as  he  contended  it  would 
he  wrong  to  -punish  the  present  generation  for  the  crimes 
of  their  ancestors."  The  House,  however,  thought 
otherwise,  and  his  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of 
11,  viz.  12  voting  in  favour  of  it,  and  23  against  it. 

In  the  month  of  May  and  June  1830,  Lord  Durham, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  urged  on  the  Government  the 
necessity  of  speedily  laying  before  the  House,  the  whole 
of  the  papers  connected  with  the  transactions  between 
Prince  Leopold  and  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
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On  the  1st  of  June,  Lord  Durham  made  some  strong 
remarks  on  the  suspicious  parentage  of  the  Tithe  Com- 
pensation Bill,  and  contended  that  it  ought  not  to  have 
emanated  from  those  who  were  so  deeply  interested  in 
the  subject. 

On  the  2d  July,  Viscount  Melville  moved  the  second 

reading  of  the  Shubenacaddie  Canal  Bill. 

Lord  Durham  inquired  the  grounds  on  which  the 
House  was  expected  to  sanction  the  passing  of  this 
measure.  He  had  already  put  the  question  to  a  noble 
lord  opposite,  without  having  received  an  answer. 

After  some  remarks  from  Viscounts  Melville  and 
Goderich, 

Lord  Durham  said,  he  was  ready  to  admit,  that  the 
loan  of  money  would  be  very  beneficial  to  Nova  Scotia; 
but  he  objected,  on  principle,  to  appropriating  the  pub- 
lic money  to  works  for  the  benefit  of  the  colonies.  Be- 
sides, in  this  particular  case,  he  thought  money  might 
be  found  by  looking  to  the  funds  raised  in  Nova  Scotia 
itself;  and,  if  it  could,  it  was  not  advisable  to  appro- 
priate the  taxes  of  this  country  to  that  purpose.  He 
thought  there  was  good  reason  to  recommend  a  reform 
in  the  financial  administration  of  that  country;  and, 
till  that  were  done,  he  should  object  to  appropriating 
any  money  for  works  in  that  colony.  It  appeared  by 
a  return  laid  before  the  finance  committee,  that  the 
revenue  of  Nova  Scotia  was  £38,360,  and  that  no  less 
than  £20,000  of  this  was  expended  in  making  roads 
and  canals,  and  building  bridges;  and  he  begged  leave 
to  ask,  why  a  part  of  this  money  could  not  be  appro- 
priated to  the  making  the  Shubenacaddie  Canal?  The 
Government,  too,  had  been  obliged  to  ask  £10,000  for 
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the  payment  of  the  civil  list  of  the  colony.  Here, 
then,  was  £30,000  of  the  revenue  of  the  colony  spent; 
and  he  was  convinced  that  the  expenditure  might  be 
reformed.  The  salaries  of  the  different  officers  were 
too  large.  There  was  a  comptroller  of  the  customs 
with  £2,000  a-year,  and  other  officers  were  paid  in 
proportion;  so  that  the  customs  of  the  colony  were 
levied  at  an  expense  of  eighty  per  cent.  Besides  the 
comptroller,  there  was  a  collector,  wdth  £1,000  a-year; 
two  waiters,  with  £400  a-year;  two  out -collectors, 
with  £400  a-year,  and  other  officers;  making  altogether 
a  charge  of  £6,150  a-year  for  collecting  a  revenue  of 
£8,000!  Under  such  circumstances  the  House  ought 
to  pause  before  it  granted  any  money  for  any  such 
purpose  as  building  this  canal.  There  was  also  an 
allowance  for  a  fishing-vessel  of  £1,300;  and  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  King's  College  had  £1,000  a-year;  and 
the  bishop  had  £2,000  a-year;  while  the  chief  jus- 
tice—and to  this  he  begged  the  Lord  Chancellors 
attention — had  only  £800,  and  the  attorney-general 
£150.  If  the  noble  viscount  was  right  in  granting 
the  public  money  for  such  purposes,  his  noble  col- 
league sitting  near  him  must  be  wrong.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington,  in  answer  to  an  application  of  the 
Thames  Tunnel  Company,  for  pecuniary  aid  from 
the  public,  declined  to  grant  any.  He  had  seen  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  answer,  in  which  his  grace 
stated,  that  in  his  opinion,  the  money  wanted  for  the 
completion  of  the  Tunnel  could  not  possibly  be  granted 
under  existing  circumstances;  that  it  was  contrary  to 
his  principles  to  make  any  advance  of  public  money 
on  loan ;  and  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  avoid 
every  expense  but  what  was  immediately  useful  to 
the  country.  He  thought  that  the  determination  of 
the  noble  duke  was  quite  correct  in  principle,  and  he 
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hoped  his  grace  would  not  think  the  present  case  a 
proper  exception.  He  should  object  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  and  move  as  an  amendment,  that 
it  be  read  a  second  time  this  day  six  months. 

After  some  remarks  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington 

and  others, 

Lord  Durham  said,  that  when  the  Bill  went  into 
committee,  he  should  move  the  substitution  of  the 
words    Thames  Tunnel"  for  "  Shubenacaddie  Canal." 

On  the  9th  July, 

Lord  Durham  said,  he  moved  that  the  Appropriation 
Act  be  printed.  That  Act  was  the  only  constitutional 
means  by  which  their  lordships  could  ascertain  in  what 
manner  the  revenues  of  the  country  were  applied,  and 
therefore  he  thought  that  it  was  fitting  the  Act  should 
be  printed.  Doing  so  was  warranted  by  tradition, 
though  not  by  the  late  practice  of  the  House,  and  he 
did  not  see  why  that  practice  should  no't  be  again  had 
recourse  to. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
course.  He  had,  in  his  time,  been  as  much  in  oppo- 
sition as  the  noble  lord,  but  he  had  never  thought  of 
moving  for  the  printing  of  that  Bill. 

Lord  Durham  said,  he  did  not  do  it  for  the  purpose 
of  opposing  the  Government,  but  that  he  might,  as  a 
peer  of  the  realm,  make  himself  acquainted  with  its 
contents  in  the  best  possible  way. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  said,  he  had  never  heard  of  the 
Appropriation  Act  being  printed. 

Lord  Durham's  motion  w^as  negatived  without  a 
division. 

On  the  19th  July,  when  the  order  of  the  day  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  East  Retford  Disfranchise- 
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ment  Bill  was  read,  tlie  Marquis  of  Salisbury  opposed 
it;  and 

Lord  Durham  said, — Being  one  of  those  three  or 
four  individuals,  who,  in  common  with  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  on  the  woolsack,  have  attended  the  pro- 
gress of  this  inquiry,  I  trust  I  shall  not  incur  the 
charge  of  want  of  courtesy  to  other  noble  lords,  if  I  thus 
early  rise  to  address  you,  particularly  as  I  differ  most 
widely  with  the  noble  marquis  who  has  just  sat  down, 
not  only  on  the  expediency  of  this  measure,  but  also 
as  to  the  conclusion  to  be  deduced  from  the  evidence. 
I  apprehend  I  am  right  in  assuming,  that  this  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  a  Government  question ;  nor  do  I 
consider  that,  at  the  present  stage  of  our  proceedings, 
this  Bill  can  be  looked  upon  as  affecting  the  principle 
of  reform  of  Parliament.  I  look  upon  this  as  a  judicial 
question,  and  feel  that  we  are  called  upon  to  express 
our  opinion  on  the  evidence  produced  before  us,  given, 
as  it  is,  upon  a  Bill  which  will  deprive  of  their  civil 
rights  a  considerable  portion  of  our  fellow-subjects. 
Acting,  therefore,  as  judges,  I  shall  presume  that  we 
are  to  be  guided  in  our  judgment  of  the  evidence,  by 
the  general  rules  of  law. 

The  noble  marquis  observed,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  that  he  had  not  sufficient  understanding  in  the 
niceties  of  law,  to  examine  the  evidence  adduced  at 
our  bar;  and  I  must  certainly  say,  that  even  if  he  had 
not  made  that  declaration,  I  should  have  been  equally 
convinced  of  the  fact,  from  the  arguments  he  has 
brought  forward,  in  his  endeavour  to  prove  that  a  con- 
siderable majority  of  the  voters  of  East  Retford  are 
corrupt.  In  what  way  has  the  noble  lord  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  these  voters  are  guilty  of  the  crime 
charged  against  them;  and  in  what  way  has  he  at- 
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tempted  to  make  your  lordships  give  credit  to  the 
fact?  Undoubtedly,  if  loose  conversations  at  taverns 
— if  declarations  in  public-houses — ^if  loose  talk  in 
stage-coaches,  and  other  gossip  of  that  kind,  is  to  be 
taken  as  conclusive  evidence  against  the  burgesses  of 
East  Retford,  then  they  are  guilty  of  the  offences  al- 
leged in  the  Bill.  I  am  ready  to  admit,  that  many  of 
them  are  guilty  of  using  the  language  imputed  to  them, 
and  of  making  these  improper  declarations;  but  the 
question  we  have  to  decide  is,  not  whether  these  men, 
over  their  glass  of  ale  or  bottle  of  porter  at  a  public- 
house,  made  use  of  those  expressions  of  "  all's  right," 
and  others  of  that  description ;  but  whether  they  have 
been  proved  by  legal  evidence  to  have  received  money 
for  their  votes.  I  apprehend  that  if  the  question  is  to 
be  thus  decided  according  to  the  legitimate  rules  of 
evidence,  the  noble  and  learned  lords,  of  which  there 
are  now  so  many  in  the  House,  will  join  with  me  in 
saying,  that  it  is  impossible  to  bear  out  the  case  of  the 
promoters  of  the  Bill;  for  although  we  had  not  always 
the  benefit  of  the  attendance  of  those  learned  lords, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  they  have  read  and  attentively 
considered  the  evidence  produced  at  our  bar. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  principle  on  which  the 
noble  marquis  has  attempted  to  make  out  his  majority, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  recall  to  the  i^ecollection  of  the 
House,  the  very  different  principle  which  has  governed 
us  in  all  former  cases  of  disfranchisement;  namely,  that 
bribery  should  be  proved  to  have  extended  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  voters.  Great  authorities  may  be  adduced 
in  support  of  this  principle ;  amongst  others,  I  have  the 
authority  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack, 
who  stated  last  year,  on  a  discussion  on  the  Penryn 
Bill,  that  in  no  case  had  such  a  Bill  passed,  unless  it 
had  been  clearly  established,  that  a  very  large  propor- 
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tioii  of  the  voters  were  affected  by  the  evidence.  Many- 
good  and  sound  reasons  may  be  given  for  the  adoption 
of  this  principle.  First,  it  has  been  held  that  the  right 
of  choosing  Members  of  Parliament,  is  not  merely  an 
individual  right,  but  is  vested  in  the  whole  body  of  the 
voters  acting  as  a  corporation.  In  support  of  this  po- 
sition, I  have  the  words  of  a  very  distinguished  authori- 
ty, and  I  beg  to  say  that  in  quoting  them,  as  in  many 
other  arguments  I  shall  use,  I  am  aware  I  am  only 
repeating  that  which  has  been  much  better  urged  at 
the  bar  of  the  House,  by  the  able  counsel  employed  to 
defend  the  rights  of  the  electors  of  East  Retford.  Lord 
Holt,  in  the  case  Ashby  and  White,  in  Howel's  State 
Trials,  says, — 

"  The  other  right  of  choosing  Parliament  Burgesses 
is  not  annexed  to  any  freehold  or  estate  in  possession, 
but  vested  in  the  freemen  of  the  place,  and  is  created 
in  this  manner:  viz.  when  a  town  was  incorporated,  a 
grant  was  either  then  or  after  made  to  the  body  politic, 
that  they  shall  have  two  burgesses  for  the  Parliament, 
to  be  chosen  either  by  all  the  freemen  and  inhabitants 
of  the  place,  or  such  a  selected  number  as  is  prescribed 
by  the  charter.  The  inheritance  of  this  privilege  is  in 
the  whole  corporation  aggregate,  but  the  benefit,  pos- 
session, and  exercise,  is  in  the  persons  of  those,  who 
by  the  constitution  of  those  charters  are  appointed  to 
elect." 

Therefore,  I  say,  that  the  inheritance  of  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  being  in  the  corporation,  it  can  only  be 
forfeited  by  the  misconduct  of  the  corporation.  I  need 
not  say  that  a  corporation  can  only  act  by  its  majority. 
It  requires,  therefore,  the  acts  of  a  majority  to  affect 
in  any  way  the  privileges  of  the  corporation.  All  acts 
done  by  the  minority,  must  be  considered  as  the  acts 
of  individuals — not  of  the  corporation.  If  they  are 
corrupt,  punish  them  as  individuals;  but  do  not  dis- 
franchise the  corporation,  who,  acting  through  their 
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only  legal  and  constitutional  organ — their  majority — 
are  found  pure  and  innocent.  Other  reasons  prove  the 
soundness  of  this  doctrine.  It  is  bad  enough— unjust 
enough — to  punish  a  few  innocent  persons  for  the 
crimes  of  their  guilty  companions,  who  exceed  them 
in  number;  but  it  is  still  more  unfair  to  punish  the 
majority  for  the  crimes  of  the  minority.  Besides,  if 
this  principle  were  not  maintained,  the  effect  would 
be  to  enable  two  or  three  persons,  by  guilty  or  treach- 
erous conduct,  to  forfeit  the  privileges  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  innocent  persons — I  say  two  or  three,  because, 
who  is  to  say  what  number  is  to  constitute  a  minority 
sufficiently  large  to  usurp  the  functions  of  a  majority? 
or,  is  it  to  be  the  majority  of  the  minority,  for  whose 
acts  the  corporation  is  to  be  held  responsible?  The 
injustice — the  inconvenience — the  ridiculous  absurdity 
of  this  is  so  evident,  that  the  argument  need  be  pur- 
sued no  further.  If,  then,  it  be  admitted,  as  I  think 
it  ought  and  must  be,  that  a  majority  of  the  whole  of 
a  corporation  must  be  proved  guilty  before  its  privi- 
leges be  forfeited,  the  question  is,  whether,  in  this  case, 
a  majority  has  been  so  affected,  and  to  that  I  shall  now 
apply  myself.  But  first,  I  say  that  no  bribery  what- 
ever has  been  actually  proved.  All  that  has  been 
proved  is,  that  packets  of  money  were  left  at  the  houses 
of  voters  at  the  dead  of  night,  by  persons  whom  they 
did  not  know,  and  to  whom  they  could  not  return  them. 
This,  no  doubt,  was  admitted  to  be  the  case,  by  many 
of  the  voters  themselves;  but  their  evidence  must  be 
taken  as  a  whole,  and  not  be  broken  into  parts;  if  we 
take  one  portion  of  their  evidence  w^e  must  take  the 
other,  and  we  shall  there  find  that  they  also  distinctly 
swear  that  they  never  received  these  packets  in  con- 
sequence of  any  bargain,  agreement,  or  compact  what- 
ever, direct  or  indirect — implied  or  otherwise,  either 
in  1812,  1818,  or  in  1820. 
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There  were  212  voters,  when  these  proceedings  were 
commenced;  and  six  who  had  the  rights  of  freemen, 
but  who  had  not  taken  up  their  freedom,  have  since 
been  added  to  the  number.  There  are  now  30  appren- 
tices serving  their  time,  who  in  the  course  of  five  years 
(the  probable  duration  of  the  next  Parliament)  will 
be  entitled  to  their  freedom,  making  altogether  a  con- 
stituent body  of  about  250;  of  these  there  are  affected, 
not  by  stage-coach  and  public-house  conversation,  but 
by  direct  testimony,  97  only,  out  of  whom  there  are 
20  who  voted  for  Sir  Henry  Wright  Wilson.  I  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  analyse  the  list  of  voters,  and  I 
find  that  the  account  stands  thus : 

the^'^oks'in^  1812,  1818,  1820,  1826,  1830,  1835, 

Were     -  169  181  190  212  218  250 

Corrupt       -  26  88  92  97  97  97 

Pure      -  143  100  98  115  121  153 

At  each  period  there  is  a  majority  of  pure  over 
corrupt. 

How  is  the  number  of  97  produced?  not  by  proving 
that  they  all  received  money  at  one  election,  but  by  add- 
ing together  all  those  who  at  any  election  received,  al- 
though they  might  not  have  done  so  at  the  preceding 
or  succeeding  one.  This  is  shown  by  the  following 
analyses. 

Received  packets  in  1812,  1818,  1820,  -  -  24 
Do.  -  -  -  1818,  1820,  -  58 
Do.  -  -  -  1820,  -  -  10 
Do.  -  -  1812,  1818,  -  -  -  2 
Do.       -       -       1818,     -       .       -  3 

97 

Thus  only  twenty-four  are  proved  to  have  habitually 
received  packets;  and  the  corruption  of  all  mixed  up 
together,  only  extends  over  a  period  of  eight  years, 
from  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  more  than  200  years,  and 
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ceased  with  all  at  the  last  election,  no  one  act  of  receipt 
having  been  proved,  or  even  insinuated  against  them; 
on  the  contrary,  of  those  who  received  packets  at  the 
election  of  1820,  twenty  voted  for  Sir  H.  Wilson  in 
1826,  on  political  principle,  and  with  the  full  know- 
ledge of  his  declaration  that  he  would  spend  no  money. 

In  fairness,  therefore,  those  20  should  be  deducted 
from  the  97,  without  which,  however,  there  is  at  the 
present  moment  a  majority  of  44  pure  voters  over 
corrupt. 

The  pure  being  -  141 
The  corrupt        -----  97 

Majority,  -  44 
In  the  course  of  five  years,  30  more  must  be  added; 
making — pure,  171;  leaving  a  majority  of  74  pure. 
And  now  let  us  see  how  the  majorities  and  minorities 
stood  in  the  cases  of  the  former  Disfranchisement  Bills. 
The  contrast  will  be  found  very  remarkable. 

Shoeeham.  — 140  Voters  at  the  last  election. 
92  Bribed. 
48  Pure. 

44  Majority  of  bribed  over  pure. 

Cricklade. — 170  Voters  at  the  last  election. 
160  Bribed. 

10  Pure. 

150  Majority  of  bribed  over  pure. 

Aylesbury.— -450  Voters  at  the  last  election. 
350  Bribed. 
100  Pure. 

250  Majority  of  bribed  over  pure. 

Grampound. —  58  Voters  at  the  last  election. 
47  Bribed. 

11  Pure. 

36  Majority  of  bribed  over  pure. 
I  should  here  observe,  that  the  last  election  in  1826, 
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is  only  affected  by  the  evidence  of  Hornby,  Hudson, 
and  Ogilvy.  Hudson's  evidence  is  so  trifling,  that  it 
is  not  worth  mentioning.  Hornby  has  been  contra- 
dicted, in  every  instance,  by  the  parties  themselves — 
by  the  most  respectable  persons,  as  to  declarations  said 
to  have  been  made  in  their  presence.  He  has  been 
proved  to  have  been  himself  the  inventor  of  the  ex- 
pression "  all's  right,"  which  formed  so  material  a  fea- 
ture of  the  noble  marquis's  speech,  and  of  which  in- 
vention he  made  a  public  boast.  His  character  is  such, 
that  three  most  respectable  witnesses  declared  they 
would  not  believe  him  on  his  oath.  He  was  proved  to 
have  made  a  will  for  a  man  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  which 
was  set  aside  at  two  successive  trials  at  York  by  special 
juries;  and  he  was  discharged  by  his  employer  for  em- 
bezzlement of  moneys  committed  to  his  charge.  Ogilvy 
proves  nothing— but  that  he  was  asked  to  make  a  de- 
posit of  money  in  some  banker's  hands  to  defray  the 
necessary  expenses — a  measure  always  adopted  at  all 
contested  elections.  He  also  talked  of  significant  nods 
and  shakes  of  the  head,  in  which  he  was  directly  con- 
tradicted, and  ended  his  career  by  bolting  from  the 
town,  unable  to  pay  an  ale-house  bill  of  £70; — and  this, 
my  lords,  is  ail  the  evidence  which  touches  the  last 
election  in  1826:^ — it  is  so  essentially  defective,  that 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  it,  and  I  have  a  right 
to  assume  that  that  election  is  free  from  all  guilt, 
whatever  it  may  be  contended  attaches  to  former 
periods.  I  fear  I  have  somewhat  wearied  the  House 
by  this  tedious  detail,  but  it  was  necessary  to  make  it 
in  order  to  show  upon  what  a  fallacious  foundation  the 
noble  marquis  has  proceeded. 

Let  me  now  ask,  how  the  case  stands  as  compared 
with  previous  Bills  of  this  kind;  and  this  is  the  more 
necessary,  for  this  Bill  establishes  a  crime  which  has 
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never  yet  been  held  to  be  criminal,  and  by  evidence 
unknown  to  the  law  of  England.  In  the  cases  of 
Shoreham,  Cricklade,  Aylesbury,  and  Grampound,  this 
House  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  establishing  legal 
guilt  on  the  part  of  those  to  be  disfranchised.  What 
was  the  history  of  those  cases?  I  read  from  the  print- 
ed reported  of  Mr.  Alderson's  speech:— 

"  A  remarkable  scene  of  corruption  was  at  this  time 
brought  to  light,  by  the  select  committee  appointed  to 
determine  a  contested  election  for  the  borough  of  New 
Shoreham  in  the  county  of  Sussex;  the  matter  of  con- 
test was,  that  the  returning  officer  for  that  borough  had 
returned  a  candidate  with  only  thirty-seven  votes,  in 
prejudice  to  another  who  had  eighty-seven,  of  w^hicli 
he  had  queried  seventy-six,  and  made  his  return  with- 
out examining  the  validity  of  the  votes  he  had  so 
queried.  It  appeared  from  the  defence  made  by  the 
officer,  that  a  majority  of  the  freemen  of  that  borough 
had  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  under  the  name 
of  the  Christian  Club,  the  apparent  ends  of  which  in- 
stitution were  to  promote  acts  of  charity  and  benevo- 
lence, and  to  answer  such  other  purposes  as  were  suit- 
able to  the  import  of  its  name.  Under  the  sanction 
of  piety  and  religion,  and  the  cover  of  occasional  acts 
of  charity,  they  profaned  that  sacred  name  by  making 
it  a  stale  for  carrying  on  the  worst  purposes,  of  making 
a  traffic  of  their  oaths  and  consciences,  and  setting 
their  borough  to  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  while  the 
rest  of  the  freemen  w^ere  deprived  of  every  legal  be- 
nefit from  their  votes.  The  members  of  this  society 
were  bound  to  secrecy  and  to  each  other  by  oaths, 
writings,  bonds  with  large  penalties,  and  all  the  ties 
that  could  strengthen  their  compact;  and  carried  on 
this  traffic  by  the  means  of  a  select  committee,  who, 
under  pretence  of  scruples  of  conscience,  never  ap- 
peared or  voted  at  any  election  themselves,  but  having, 
notwithstanding,  sold  the  borough  and  received  the 
stipulated  price,  they  gave  directions  to  the  rest  how 
to  vote,  and  by  this  complicated  evasion  the  employers 
and  their  agents  having  fully  satisfied  their  consciences, 
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shared  the  money  as  soon  as  the  election  was  over  with- 
out any  further  scruple.  The  returning  officer  liad 
belonged  to  this  society,  and  having*  taken  some  dis- 
gust to  his  associates  had  quitted  their  party;  the 
majority  of  legal  voters  which  he  objected  to,  was,  he 
said,  in  part  owing  to  his  experimental  knowledge  of 
their  corruption,  and  partly  founded  upon  several  im- 
proper acts  that  had  come  within  his  knowledge  as  a 
magistrate  upon  the  late  election." 

Therefore,  this  was  a  case  of  allegations  being 
proved  by  the  oath  of  the  returning  officer,  and  by 
other  persons  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
this  case,  therefore,  of  the  borough  of  Shoreham,  there 
was  a  club  which  had  been  established  for  many  years : 
it  was  a  club  wdiich  was  conducted  by  a  committee;  it 
was  a  club,  the  members  of  which  bound  themselves 
by  oaths  and  by  bonds,  to  do  whatever  the  committee 
thought  it  was  incumbent  upon  them  to  do.  The  com- 
mittee made  a  previous  bargain;  they  received  the 
money  from  the  candidate— the  candidate  having  paid 
the  money,  and  the  committee  having  received  it — the 
committee  gave  directions  on  the  subject  to  the  per- 
sons of  the  club,  and  they  voted  according  to  the  de- 
cisions and  orders  of  the  committee.  Why,  my  lords, 
can  any  man  doubt  that  that  was  a  plain  case  of  gross 
bribery  aggravated  by  conspiracy,  and  that  the  per- 
sons, every  one  of  whom  voted  under  those  circum- 
stances, w^ere  guilty  of  bribery,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word  bribery  too,  at  the  last  election;  because 
it  was  upon  the  last  election,  that  the  event  took  place 
which  brought  the  whole  to  light.  A  case  of  a  more 
aggravated  description  than  the  case  of  Shoreham,  can 
hardly  be  found,  involving  everything  that  could  make 
it  bad;  involving  a  majority  of  the  freemen  of  the 
borough;  involving  the  last  election;  involving  bribery; 
and  involving  a  conspiracy  which  had  been  carried  on 
for  a  long  series  of  years. 
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The  next  case  was  Cricklade,  where  there  was  also 
a  majority  of  electors  bribed,  and  that  too  at  the  last 
election.  There,  too,  there  were  actual  convictions 
for  bribery,  and  the  corrupt  conduct  had  been  contin- 
ued for  a  long  period  of  years.  In  the  case  of  Ayles- 
bury, in  like  manner,  there  was  bribery  at  the  last 
election— bribery  of  the  majority — bribery  of  long  con- 
tinuance; and  though  there  was  no  club,  there  was  a 
regular  list  of  voters,  who  were  all  boimd,  by  a  com- 
mon tie,  to  vote  according  to  the  decision  of  a  particu- 
lar number  of  persons.  In  the  case  of  Grampound, 
counsel  began  by  laying  upon  your  lordships'  table  a 
variety  of  actual  convictions  for  bribery  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, and  showed  that  in  the  three  or  four  previous 
elections  the  majority  of  voters  had,  upon  every  suc- 
cessive election,  been  bribed. 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  were  proved,  in  all  those 
cases  at  the  election  preceding  their  investigation,  to 
be  a  majority  of  voters  guilty  of  bribery,  as  known  to 
the  law  of  England.  Nothing  of  all  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  present  instance,  for  bribery,  as  known  to  the 
law,  has  not  been  proved  to  have  been  committed.  It 
becomes  now  important  for  us  to  consider  what,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  England,  constitutes  bribery;  and 
in  order  to  show  that,  I  do  not  think  I  can  do  better 
than  by  quoting  the  words  of  the  Bribery  Act,  the  2d 
of  Geo.  II.  c.  24,  Your  lordships  are  aware  that  that 
Act  of  Parliament  was  only  made  in  affirmance  of  the 
common  law.  It  has  always  been  held  to  be  so,  and 
at  this  moment  any  person  may  be  indicted  for  any 
act  of  bribery  that  he  may  commit,  either  under  the 
statute  or  common  law.  I  therefore  state  this  to  your 
lordships,  as  the  exposition  of  the  common  law;  it  is 
so  stated  by  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  case  of  the  King 
V.  Pitt,  in  the  third  volume  of  Barrow's  Reports.  What 
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is  it,  then,  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  points  out  and 
defines  to  constitute  bribery?  It  is  the  "  Asking,  re- 
ceiving, or  taking  any  money  or  reward  by  way  of 
gift,  or  agreeing,  or  contracting  for  any  money  or  re- 
ward, either  to  give  his  vote  or  to  forbear  voting  in 
any  election,  or  by  himself  or  any  one  employed  by 
him  by  any  gift  or  reward,  or  by  any  promise,  agree- 
ment, or  security  for  any  gift  or  reward  corrupting  or 
procuring  any  person  or  persons  to  give  their  votes," 
and  so  forth.  So  that  your  lordships  see,  that  in  order 
to  bring  the  parties  within  this  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
wnthin  the  scope  of  the  common  law,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  person  who  has  the  vote,  should  ask,  receive, 
or  take  money  or  money's  worth  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  his  vote. 

This,  then,  it  is  which  constitutes  the  crime  of  bri- 
bery; and  your  lordships  will  find  it  distinctly  laid 
down,  that  money  paid  after  the  vote  was  given,  al- 
though with  reference  to  the  vote  given,  if  given  with- 
out previous  concert,  does  not  amount  to  the  crime  of 
bribery;  I  say,  therefore,  that,  in  this  case,  it  is  clear 
that  bribery  has  not  been  proved,  so  that  if  these  par- 
ties are  disfranchised,  it  will  not  be  for  bribery  known 
to  the  common  law— defined  by  the  statute  law — and 
recognised  by  courts  of  law— but  on  account  of  cor- 
ruption, which,  although  very  improper,  very  repug- 
nant to  morality,  is  yet  an  offence  not  known  to  the 
common  law,  and  against  the  commission  of  which,  the 
Statute-book  had  given  no  warning;  thus,  in  fact,  will 
be  created  an  ex  post  facto  punishment  for  an  ex  post 
facto  crime,  of  which  not  the  majority,  but  the  minority 
have  been  guilty.  Corruption,  then,  is  the  only  offence 
with  which  these  parties  can  be  charged;  and  what  I 
pray  the  House  is,  the  definition  of  corruption?  It  is 
not  defined  by  the  laws  of  England;  so  that  its  defini- 
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tion  must  depend  on  the  liabits  and  feelings  of  those 
wlio  consider  the  subject.  In  this  case  it  seems,  that 
receiving  twenty  or  forty  guineas  as  a  mark  of  grati- 
tude, is  to  be  considered  as  constituting  corruption; 
whilst  there  is  not  a  county,  city,  or  borough  in  Eng- 
land, in  which,  after  elections,  livings,  places  in  the 
Excise,  Customs,  and  other  gratifications,  are  not  given 
away  by  the  member  who  has  command  of  Ministerial 
patronage.  If  that  be  corruption,  it  is  yet  in  daily 
practice.  If  a  Minister,  in  the  distribution  of  the 
patronage  of  the  Government,  thinks  fit  to  gratify  a 
peer  of  this,  or  a  commoner  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  with  a  place  for  supporting  or  strengthen- 
ing the  Administration,  as  it  is  called,  by  his  vote  in 
Parliament,  is  it  to  be  styled  corruption?  If  it  be,  it 
yet  daily  takes  place.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  peer  and  com- 
moner, who  so  receives  a  place,  and  the  voter  who 
receives  twenty  or  forty  guineas?  Why  is  the  poor 
man  to  be  disgraced,  dishonoured,  and  disfranchised, 
on  the  one  hand;  whilst,  on  the  other,  the  rich  peer  is 
to  be  congratulated  by  all  his  friends;  and,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  streets,  as 
a    man  whom  the  King  delighteth  to  honour."  ♦ 

Now,  my  lords,  as  to  the  amount  of  this  corruption 
— suppose  that  those  persons  did  receive  twenty  or 
forty  guineas  each,  and  that  £3,000  or  £4,000  was  dis- 
tributed amongst  them,  I  say  it  is  as  a  drop  of  water 
in  the  ocean,  compared  with  the  sums  spent  in  elec- 
tions. Mr.  Evans  himself  tells  us,  that  he  spent  £17,000 
at  Leicester;  and  it  is  pretty  well  known  that  at  the 
last  election  for  Northumberland  £140,000  was  spent, 
not  in  legal  expenses  only,  but  in  treating  and  other 
illegal  inducements  to  voting.  At  my  own  election  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  I  had  to  spend  about  £30,000; 
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and  a  noble  friend  of  mine,  a  noble  marquis  opposite, 
must  have  spent  a  great  deal  more.  At  the  election 
for  Yorkshire  in  1826,  although  there  was  no  contest, 
£100,000  was  spent  by  the  four  candidates — a  fact 
which  was  mentioned  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
by  one  of  the  members.  In  the  election  of  1806  for 
the  same  county,  Lord  Milton  spent  £100,000;  another 
party  £90,000;  and  the  committee  who  acted  for  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  £60,000:  indeed,  the  expenses  of  even  an 
uncontested  election  for  Yorkshire  are  so  notorious, 
that  there  is  at  this  moment  the  greatest  difficulty  to 
find  members  to  represent  it;  and  I  believe  that,  ex- 
cept one  of  the  present  members,  and  a  gentleman 
little  known  to  the  freeholders  of  the  county,  no  other 
individuals  have  declared  themselves  candidates  for  the 
expensive  honour  of  representing  it.  In  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  Westminster,  there  is  hardly  a  place  in 
England  where  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  candidate  who 
seriously  intends  to  succeed,  to  spend  a  considerable 
sum  of  money.  Whatever  the  theory  of  the  represen- 
tation may  be,  it  has  in  practice  come  to  this,  that 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  covertly  or  openly,  every 
man  comes  into  Parliament  by  a  breach  of  the  law. 

Another  consideration  arises  upon  this  question.  If 
the  corruption  of  the  voter  who  receives  £20  for  his 
single  vote  deserves  punishment,  what  are  you  to  do 
with  a  person  who  sells  not  the  individual  vote,  but 
the  actual  representation  of  boroughs,  the  actual  seats 
themselves?  It  is  matter  of  notoriety,  that  the  mar- 
ket-price of  a  seat  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
is  £1,200.  A  noble  friend  near  me,  tells  me  that  the 
price  has  so  risen  of  late  that  it  is  £1,800  annually.  No 
person  will  now  pay  £7,000,  taking  his  chance  of  the 
Parliament  being  long  or  shorty  but  gives  his  annual 
sura  of  £1,800  to  be  secured  in  his  seat.    I  know  that 
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it  used  only  to  be  £1,000  a-year,  for  many  years  ago 
a  seat  was  offered  to  be  placed  at  my  disposal  at  that 
price.  Most  of  these  boroughs  so  sold,  are  the  pro- 
perty of  peers  of  this  House;  and  a  valuable  property 
they  must  be,  when  we  hear  that  the  freehold  of  the 
celebrated  and  notorious  borough  of  Gatton  has  lately 
been  sold  to  a  noble  lord  for  £180,000!  These,  my 
lords,  are  the  acts  of  peers,  of  commoners,  of  clergy- 
men,  who  receive  a  portion  of  their  incomes,  and  much 
of  their  consideration  in  life,  from  the  sale  of  seats  in 
Parliament;  and  I  will  venture,  if  you  will  give  me 
a  bill  of  indemnity,  such  as  has  extorted  the  evidence 
now  on  our  table,  to  pledge  myself  to  make  these 
same  peers  and  commoners  confess  every  one  of  these 
facts.  It  is  upon  these  grounds  that  I  feel  myself 
entitled  to  say,  that  the  corruption  of  East  Retford  is 
infinitely  less  than  that  of  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  I 
have  alluded  to  the  mode  in  which  the  evidence  before 
us  was  extracted  from  the  witnesses  brought  to  our 
bar,  and  I  must  say,  that  of  all  the  acts  of  injustice 
ever  perpetrated,  that  Indemnity  Bill  was  one  of  the 
most  flagrant.  In  all  other  cases,  bills  of  indemnity 
have  been  passed  for  the  protection  of  voluntary  wit- 
nesses, but  this  has  been  used  as  the  instrument  of 
inquisitorial  torture,  by  which  confessions  were  ex- 
torted, upon  oath,  from  persons  in  crimination  of  them- 
selves— compelling  them  to  be  accessories  to  their  own 
disgrace,  and  to  violate  all  the  ties  of  honour,  of  grati- 
tude, and  confidential  intercourse.  The  injustice,  the 
monstrous  injustice  of  this,  was  never  surpassed  even 
in  the  Star  Chamber  or  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 

But  putting  aside  the  justice  of  the  matter,  let  me 
call  your  attention  to  the  manifold  inconveniences  to 
which  such  a  course  must  lead.  Under  the  powers  of 
such  a  Bill,  if  made  applicable  to  yourselves,  you  might 
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be  made  to  declare  tbe  number  of  boroughs  you  held, 
the  number  of  seats  you  sell,  the  number  of  fictitious 
votes  you  can  create,  the  number  of  qualifications  de- 
posited in  your  solicitor  s  office,  and  not  given  out  to 
your  tenants  till  the  day  of  election; — many  of  you 
might  be  compelled  to  appear  at  the  bar,  and  disclose 
these  very  awkward  facts — and  you  would  then,  I 
doubt  not,  my  lords,  exclaim  loudly  against  that  cruel 
injustice  and  tyranny,  which,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Evans 
and  the  burgesses  of  East  Retford,  has  excited  so  little 
of  your  sympathy  and  indignation. 

I  fear,  my  lords,  that  I  have  taken  up  a  great  deal 
of  your  time,  and  I  am  aware  that  the  case  itself  is  a 
very  dry  one,  but  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  enter 
upon  it  thus  at  large,  with  reference  to  the  mass  of 
evidence  that  has  been  brought  before  us,  because  I 
considered  that  we  were  acting  judicially,  and  had, 
therefore,  as  judges,  a  sacred  and  imperative  duty  to 
discharge  towards  the  unfortunate  individuals  who 
have  been  brought  to  your  bar,  and  who  are  menaced 
with  deprivation  of  their  elective  rights.  My  lords, 
in  this  case  I  cannot  permit  myself  to  be  influenced  by 
extraneous  considerations.  I  avow  that  my  decided 
predilection  is  for  a  general  reform  of  all  boroughs,  and 
for  an  entire  alteration  of  the  representative  system; 
but  I  cannot  let  my  partialities  for  reform  blind  me  to 
the  fact,  that  whilst  this  borough  is  brought  to  the  bar 
to  be  punished,  there  are  others  infinitely  more  guilty 
than  it  suffered  to  escape.  The  application  of  the 
principle  of  reform,  is  not  more  necessary  to  this 
borough  than  one  hundred  others ;  for  in  every  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  a  greater  corruption  and  more 
illegal  inducements  to  voting  are  avowedly  and  noto- 
riously practised.  But  this,  I  say  again,  is  a  subject 
foreign  to  the  measure  now  under  consideration.  This 
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is  a  Bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  and  we  are  to  decide  on 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused.  In  my  conscience 
I  must  declare  them  absolved,  because  no  bribery  has 
been  made  out — ^because  a  minority  only  have  been 
guilty  of  corruption,  which  is  no  legal  offence — and 
because  that  corruption,  amongst  those  few,  began  in 
1812,  and  ended  in  1820,  leaving  the  last  election 
wholly  and  entirely  untouched.  My  lords,  on  these 
grounds,  and  actuated  by  these  motives,  I  move  that 
this  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  this  day  six  months. 

Lord  Durham's  amendment  was  lost  by  a  majority 
of  22,  viz.  7  in  favour,  and  29  against  it. 

On  the  20th  July,  when  the  motion  for  going  into 
a  committee  was  read,  Lord  Wharncliffe  moved  that 
the  order  be  discharged,  and  the  Bill  committed  for 
Friday.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  much  con- 
fusion took  place,  and  the  Earl  of  Jersey  moved  an 
adjournment  of  the  House;  which  being  carried,  Lord 
Durham  contended,  that  as  the  usual  addition,  of  dur- 
ing pleasure,  had  not  been  added,  that  the  debate  on 
the  Bill  could  not  then  be  resumed,  and  that  the  Bill 
consequently  was  lost:  this  was,  however,  after  much 
squabbling  overruled,  and  the  debate  was  resumed,  after 
which  they  went  into  committee  on  the  Bill,  which  was 
reported  without  amendments.  The  same  evening,  on 
the  motion  that  the  amendments  in  the  Administration 
of  Justice  Bill  be  reported. 

Lord  Durham  said,  he  thought  their  lordships  ought 
not  to  allow  this  Bill  to  proceed  any  further  during 
this  session.   It  was  a  Bill  of  the  greatest  importance, 
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and  had  been  subjected  to  so  many  amendments  from 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  that  he 
was  of  opinion  their  lordships  ought  to  take  time  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  its  enactments.  When  it  was 
considered,  too,  that  it  taxed  the  people  to  the  amount 
of  £18,000  a-year,  this  was  another  reason  for  post- 
poning the  measure,  and  giving  time  for  the  consider- 
ation of  it. 

The  amendments  were,  however,  reported. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  when  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
moved  the  third  reading  of  the  East  Retford  Disfran- 
chisement Bill, 

Lord  Durham  took  the  last  opportunity  to  protest 
against  the  Bill.  He  thought  it  was  contrary  to  all 
sound  principle,  and  though  he  would  not  divide  the 
House  on  it,  he  could  not  even  allow  that  opportunity 
to  pass  without  expressing  his  dissent  in  the  strongest 
manner.  He  would  propose  to  substitute  for  the  word 
"  now"  the  words    this  day  six  months." 

Although  we  found  Lord  Durham  supporting  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Bill,  when  before  the  House,  on 
the  ground  that  such  a  measure  in  principle  was  called 
for;  yet  we  find  him  also,  with  unsparing  freedom* 
exposing  the  evils  which  broke  out  in  the  practice. 

On  the  15th  Nov.  1830,  on  presenting  a  petition  from 

the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Newington,  relating  to  the 

Metropolitan  Police  system, 

Lord  Durham  said,  pursuant  to  notice,  he  begged 
leave  to  present  to  their  lordships  a  petition  from  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary,  Newington,  relating  to  the  Metro- 
politan Police  system.    The  petitioners  complained, 
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that  under  the  10th  of  his  late  Majesty,  they  were  sub- 
jected to  the  new  police  establishment  without  their 
consent,  and  contrary  to  their  wishes;  and  that,  al- 
though the  expense  had  been  increased  one-foui-th,  the 
protection  to  property  was  less  efficient  than  under 
their  own  nightly-watch  system,  as  was  shown  by  an 
increased  number  of  burglaries  since  the  extension 
to  their  parish  of  the  new  system;  and  they  prayed, 
either  that  the  Act  under  which  the  Metropolitan  police 
was  established  should  be  repealed,  or  that  the  parish 
of  St.  Mary  should  be  exempted  from  its  provisions. 
The  noble  lord  said,  he  had  inquired  into  the  allega- 
tions of  the  petition,  and  found  that  in  the  six  months 
preceding  the  establishment  of  the  new  police  in  this 
parish,  the  number  of  burglaries  was  128,  while  the 
number  in  the  six  months  which  followed  that  estab- 
lishment was  145,  Then,  as  to  the  expense,  he  found 
that  the  charge  of  the  nightly-watch  amounted  to 
£3,000 ;  while  that  of  the  less  efficient  new  police  was 
£4,390.  It  was  true  that  the  nominal  assessment  was 
but  8d.  per  pound  to  the  parish,  which  was  not  more, 
if  so  much,  than  the  nightly- watch  rate;  but  every 
house  was  assessed,  be  it  inhabited  or  not.  The  aggre- 
gate sum  had  to  be  made  good  by  the  parish  at  large, 
making  the  actual  rate  to  each  householder  Is,  in  the 
pound.  The  petitioners  complained  that  there  was  no 
office  or  place  in  the  parish  to  which  they  could  apply 
for  aid  or  redress;  that  too  many  of  the  police  were 
engaged  on  duty  in  the  day-time,  and  too  few  in  the 
night;  that  on  those  extraordinary  emergencies — such 
as  that  on  Tuesday  last,  for  example,  when  a  large 
force  was  required  to  protect  the  King's  Ministers — 
there  were  no  means  of  protection  left  for  their  pro- 
perties. The  petitioners  also  complained,  that  under 
the  new  Police  Act,  all  control  was  taken  out  of  their 
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hands,  not  only  over  the  appointment  and  conduct  of 
the  paid  guardians  of  their  properties,  but  over  the  ex- 
penditure of  their  own  money.  With  respect  to  this 
point,  he  would  suggest  the  expediency  of  authorising 
the  parish  to  have  one  of  their  own  resident  inhabi- 
tants connected  with  the  police — say,  as  an  inspector 
— and  exercising  a  control  over  its  arrangements, 
founded  on  his  knowledge  of  the  wants,  persons,  and 
properties  of  his  fellow-parishioners.  To  this  proposi- 
tion he  did  not  anticipate  any  objection.  As  the  pub- 
lic mind  had  been  much  directed  of  late  to  the  subject 
of  the  new  police,  he  thought  himself  bound  to  declare, 
that  though  he  never  happened  to  be  so  placed  as  to 
be  able  personally  to  judge  of  the  efficiency  of  that 
body, — all  he  had  seen  of  the  new  police,  particularly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  House,  gave  him  the 
highest  idea  of  their  vigilance,  firmness,  and  good  con- 
duct. In  paying  this  justly  deserved  tribute  to  the 
character  of  the  new  police  as  a  body,  it  was  not  to  be 
inferred  that  the  principles  of  the  measure  under  which 
it  acted  were  unexceptionable.  He  had,  on  its  being 
first  proposed  to  their  lordships'  attention,  expressed 
his  dissent  from  its  arrangements,  and  had  lamented 
the  rapidity  (owing  to  the  very  advanced  period  of  the 
session  in  which  it  had  been  introduced)  with  which  it 
had  been  hurried  through  its  several  stages,  so  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  its  details  being  properly 
discussed.  Nor  was  his  complaint  even  on  the  score 
of  expense  groundless;  for  he  found  that  in  the  parish 
of  St.  George — known  to  many  of  their  lordships — the 
charge  of  the  new  police  had  been  raised  from  £5,000 
per  annum  (the  cost  of  the  preceding  nightly-watch) 
to  not  less  than  £17,000;  to  counterbalance  which,  he 
had  not  seen  any  proofs  that  the  protection  a£Porded 
to  property  had  increased  in  efficiency.    The  next 
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point  to  which  he  would  invite  the  attention  of  theii* 
lordships,  was,  the  objection  to  the  sole  control  of  the 
police  being"  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary of  State.  He  did  not  mean  to  enter  then  into  the 
discussion  of  the  constitutional  principle  involved  in 
this  objection,  but  to  state  a  circumstance  which  had 
been  communicated  to  him,  and  which,  he  trusted, 
would  meet  with  a  direct  contradiction  from  the  pro- 
per quarter.  The  circumstance  to  which  he  alluded, 
was  a  w^ritten  order  to  the  inspectors  and  officers  of 
the  new  police,  to  return  the  names  of  those  privates 
and  subalterns  who  possessed  vote's  at  Norwich." 
Now,  he  could  not  take  it  upon  him  to  say  whether 
this  order  had,  or  had  not,  been  actually  issued;  he 
was  anxious  to  obtain  satisfactory  information  on  the 
subject,  and  he  trusted,  in  the  negative:  but  he  thought 
the  circumstance  of  the  hon.  member  who  had  been 
returned  for  Norwich — certainly  not  by  the  aid  of  the 
Government — having  given  notice  of  a  motion  for  a 
Bill  to  exclude  members  of  the  Metropolitan  police 
from  voting  at  elections  for  Norwich,  imparted  an  air 
at  least  of  probability  to  the  assertion  that  it  had  been 
issued.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  disgraced  them- 
selves by  raising  a  senseless  cry  against  the  new  police 
as  a  body;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  a  willing  witness^ 
as  far  as  he  had  the  means  of  judging,  to  the  excellent 
demeanour  and  appearance  of  its  members;  all  he 
wanted  was,  not  an  overthrow,  but  an  amelioration  of 
the  system.  He  knew  not  whether  the  subject  was  to 
be  inquired  into  in  the  other  House,  but  he  hoped  it 
would  be  by  a  committee. 

Having  presented  a  petition  on  the  25th  Nov.  from 
the  parishes  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  and  St.  John^ 
South wark,  against  the  Metropolitan  Police  Bill, 
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Lord  Durham  said,  he  presented  two  petitions,  one 
from  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  signed  by 
4,000  persons;  and  the  other  from  the  parish  of  St. 
John,  Southwark,  against  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Act.  The  petitioners,  he  said,  called  for  the  abolition 
of  the  force  called  into  existence  by  that  Act.  After 
what  he  had  said  on  a  former  night  on  this  subject,  it 
was  scarcely  necessary  for  him  to  say,  that  he  did  not 
concur  with  the  petitioners  in  calling  for  the  abolition 
of  the  force.  At  the  same  time,  he  thought  that  an 
inquiry  into  the  subject  ought  to  be  granted. 

On  the  28th  March  1831,  Lord  Wharncliffe  rose  to 
move  for  certain  papers  connected  with  the  subject  of 
Parliamentary  reform:  the  debate  that  followed  was 
a  long  one;  during  which, 

Lord  Durham  said, — My  lords,  I  can  assure  the  noble 
viscount  (Sidmouth)  that  I  should  not  have  persisted, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  in  claiming  to  be  heard 
before  him;  but  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case,  connected  as  I  am  with  the  Administration 
who  have  originated  the  measure  of  reform  now  before 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  I  feel  called  upon  to 
reply  to  my  noble  friend;  otherwise,  I  would  most 
readily  have  given  way  to  a  member  of  your  lordships' 
House,  of  much  less  experience,  and  of  less  character 
than  the  noble  viscount.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  an 
opportunity  has  been  afforded  to  my  noble  and  learned 
friend  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  to  show  that  the  noble 
viscount  was  much  more  out  of  order,  in  adopting  the 
line  of  conduct  which  he  did,  than  my  noble  friend, 
whose  speech  he  declared  to  be  so  disorderly;  for,  I 
would  ask,  what  can  be  more  irregular — what  more 
contrary  to  justice — what  more  opposed  to  fairness  and 
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impartiality  of  debate — than,  after  hearing  a  long  and 
able  speech  against  a  certain  measure,  to  stand  up  and 
declare,  that,  to  listen  to  a  reply  in  defence  of  that 
measure,  would  be  disorderly,  and  contrary  to  all  the 
usages  and  customs  of  Parliament! 

But  my  noble  and  learned  friend  on  the  woolsack^ 
has  so  ably  exposed  the  inconsistency,  nay,  the  gross 
injustice  of  this  attempt  to  induce  your  lordships  to  stop 
at  the  present  stage  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  gene- 
ral sense  of  the  House  has  been  so  strongly  marked  on 
the  occasion,  that  I  need  say  no  more  on  the  subject. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  speech  of  my  noble  friend 
opposite,  I  certainly  shall  not  attempt  to  answer  in 
detail  all  the  points  on  which  he  dwelt,  as  I  have 
neither  health  nor  inclination  to  do  so  now.  I  am  de- 
lighted, however,  that  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
me,  of  disabusing  the  mind  of  my  noble  friend,  and  of 
many  of  your  lordships,  with  respect  to  certain  misre- 
presentations and  misconceptions  which  have  been  so 
industriously  propagated.  Before  I  enter  on  the  con- 
sideration of  the  principle  and  details  of  the  Bill, 
against  which  my  noble  friend,  with  so  much  zeal  and 
ability  has  raised  his  voice,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  de- 
clare, that  I  believe  my  noble  friend  to  be  actuated  in 
his  opposition  by  nothing  approaching  either  to  factious 
or  party  motives.  I  have  known  my  noble  friend  too 
long,  not  to  be  well  aware  that  he  is  only  actuated  by 
a  sense  of  public  duty,  for  the  promotion  of  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  public  interest.  The  noble  lord 
and  myself  have  long  served  together  in  Parliament, 
and  from  the  experience  of  him,  which  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  during  our  intercourse,  I  am 
satisfied  that  whatever  interest  he  may  have  in  sup- 
porting the  present  system,  as  proprietor  of  the  bo- 
rough of  Bossiney,  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  the 
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conduct  which  the  noble  lord  may  pursue,  to  any  mo- 
tive of  a  personal  nature. 

The  noble  lord  has  complained  of  the  language  used 
by  the  public  press,  and  of  the  violence  and  zeal  with 
which  the  writers  of  it  have  advocated  the  great  mea- 
sure of  reform  which  Ministers  have  brought  before 
the  other  House.  My  noble  friend  complains  of  the 
inflammatory  nature  of  that  language;  but  is  he  not 
aware,  that  this  is  only  a  warning  of  the  strength  of 
public  opinion,  and  of  the  consequent  folly  of  an  ob- 
stinate resistance  to  it?  He  must  know  that  the  press 
is  but  the  echo  of  public  opinion,  deriving  nearly  all 
its  strength  from  it,  and  that  by  means  of  it  a  statesman 
can  judge  with  tolerable  accuracy  of  the  force  and 
current  of  the  public  mind.  The  public  press  is  a  most 
useful  guide  of  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  voice 
of  the  people,  on  questions  of  great  interest.  When 
it  is  general  in  its  advocacy  of  any  great  measure,  it  is 
so  because  the  feelings  of  the  public  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  its  success;  and  so  it  is  with  the  great  mea- 
sure of  reform,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
treated  by  the  press.  If  a  proof  be  wanting  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  nation  with  respect  to  this  measure, 
your  lordships  may  discover  it  in  what  my  noble  friend 
complains  of — the  general  unanimity^ — for  the  excep- 
tions are  too  few,  and  of  too  low  a  character,  to  be 
taken  into  account — the  unanimity  with  which  every 
journal  distinguished  for  talent,  extensive  circulation, 
or  character,  has  advocated,  not  merely  the  principle  of 
a  reform  of  Parliament,  but  the  particular  plan  brought 
forward  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers.  Why  does  this 
unanimity  exist,  I  repeat,  unless  public  opinion  is  di- 
rectly in  favour  of  it?  Even  my  noble  friend  has  ad- 
mitted, that  the  irresistible  force  of  public  feeling  has 
compelled  him — the  enemy  of  every  species  of  Parlia- 
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mentary  reform  all  his  life — to  admit  that  some  mea- 
sure of  reform  is  necessary,  and  can  no  longer  be 
withheld. 

Here  let  me  refer  to  the  charges  brought  by  my 
noble  friend  against  the  advocates  of  this  Bill,  of  having 
sanctioned  an  unfair  use  of  the  King  s  name.  This  has 
been  made  a  ground  of  serious  complaint,  but  I  think 
that  very  little  is  necessary  to  show  how  extravagant 
such  a  charge  is.  If  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  has 
been  so  introduced,  it  has  not  been  by  his  Ministers — 
nor  was  it  even  necessary  that  we  should.  The  fact  of 
the  King's  approbation  of  the  measure,  was  evident 
when  we  proposed  it  to  Parliament,  which  we  could 
not  have  done  without  his  consent.  If  the  name  of 
the  King  was  introduced  at  all  by  other  advocates  of 
the  measure,  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  the  attempts 
made  with  such  industry,  by  its  opponents,  to  excite  a 
belief  that  his  Majesty  was  opposed  to  reform.  The 
introduction  of  the  King's  name  at  all,  was  not  our  act, 
and  I  most  distinctly  deny,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  we  ever  sanctioned  or  used  that  sacred  name 
with  a  view  to  influence  the  conduct  of  any  individual. 
The  present  Ministry  accepted  office  on  the  condition 
of  bringing  forward  a  measure  of  reform,  of  which  they 
received  his  Majesty's  sanction  and  support;  the  im- 
portance of  which  sanction  my  noble  friend  has  fully 
recognised,  by  admitting  that  after  his  Majesty  allowed 
my  noble  relation  to  form  an  Administration  on  the 
principle  of  reform,  the  question  could  no  longer  be 
I  resisted. 

1  Now,  let  me  remind  your  lordships  of  the  peculiar 
I  circumstances  under  which  the  present  Administration 
J  accepted  the  seals  of  office.  The  late  Government  of 
I  the  noble  duke  opposite,  fell,  not  from  a  want  of  in- 
clination to  retaip  the  reins  of  power — not  from  any 
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factious  opposition  or  party  combination  on  the  part  of 
those  who  had  been  for  years  excluded  from  office — 
not  in  consequence  of  the  division  on  the  civil  list, — 
but  from  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  public  in  its  capa- 
bility to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  country — a  want  of 
confidence  loudly  expressed  at  the  general  election, 
and  increased  by  the  emphatic  declaration  of  the  noble 
duke  against  all  reform  whatever.  This  declaration 
it  was,  more  than  any  thing  else,  that  led  to  the  fall 
of  the  noble  duke's  Government,  by  depriving  it  of 
the  support  of  the  public.  I  heard  the  noble  duke 
make  that  declaration — I  heard  him  say,  also,  that  he 
not  only  thought  Parliamentary  reform  unnecessary, 
but  that,  if  he  had  himself  to  frame  a  constitution, 
be  could  not  organise  one  more  perfect  than  that  now 
in  existence;  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  impression 
which  it  made  on  my  mind^  and  on  the  mind  of  the 
nation  at  large.  It  was  on  account  of  this  declaration 
of  the  noble  duke,  I  repeat,  and  not  in  consequence  of 
any  party  hostility — it  was  not  his  defeat  on  the  civil 
list — it  was  not  in  consequence  of  any  particular  vote 
of  this  or  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  but  because 
many,  I  believe  all,  of  the  colleagues  of  the  noble  duke 
were  anxious  to  resign  their  places,  as  they  saw  that 
the  government  could  not  be  safely  carried  on  after 
the  declaration  of  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  reform, 
that  his  Administration  was  dissolved.  Never  was  a 
Ministry  less  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  party  out 
of  power,  than  the  late  Ministry  was — never  did  an 
administration  fall  so  completely  from  a  want  of  con- 
fidence in  itself,  arising  from  the  absence  of  public 
support. 

I  am  sure,  that  neither  the  noble  duke  nor  your  lord- 
ships, can  forget  the  conduct  of  my  noble  relative  near 
me,  and  his  colleagues  now  in  ofiice,  when  the  Catholic 
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Relief  Bill  was  broug-lit  forward.  The  advocacy  of 
that  great  measure  had  excluded  us  from  political 
power — the  just  object  of  every  Englishman's  ambi- 
tion; their  opposition  to  it  had  enabled  our  political 
adversaries  to  retain  office  for  a  long  series  of  years. 
And  yet,  what  did  we  do  when  the  noble  duke,  avow- 
edly through  intimidation  and  fear,  brought  forward 
the  very  measure  for  advocating  which,  on  the  sound 
principle  of  political  justice,  we  were  excluded  from 
office?  We  not  only  suffered  him  to  carry  away  all 
the  credit  of  the  measure  at  the  very  last  moment,  but 
we  did  so  when  we  and  he  knew,  that  unless  he  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  it,  his  Administration  was  at  an  end. 
Nay,  more,  had  we  been  actuated  by  any  motives  of 
party  or  factious  hostility  to  the  Government,  we  might 
have  taken  a  stand  on  the  proposition  to  disfranchise 
the  forty  shilling  freeholders;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  many  of  us  entertained  strong  feelings  against 
the  propriety  of  that  measure;  but— -consulting  only  the 
public  interest  and  the  welfare  of  the  country,  which 
we  knew  would  be  promoted  by  the  success  of  that 
great  question,  of  which  we  had  been  the  early  and 
zealous  advocates — we  did  not  oppose  the  Disfranchise- 
ment Bill,  knowing  that  if  we  did,  the  great  Relief 
Bill  would  be  defeated.  This  conduct  shows  how  little 
the  fall  of  the  noble  duke's  Government  was  influenced 
by  party  hostility,  and  how  Avholly  it  was  owing  to  the 
eflFect  of  the  withdrawal  of  public  confidence,  conse- 
quent upon  his  declaration  against  Parliamentary  re- 
form. 

Now,  my  lords,  let  me  take  the  liberty  of  replying 
to  the  charge  of  precipitate  rashness,  urged  by  my 
noble  friend  against  my  noble  relation,  for  having 
brought  forward  this  question  so  soon  after  his  ac- 
ceptance of  office.    I  would  ask  him  to  recollect  the 
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state  the  country  was  in  at  that  period.  We  found 
several  districts  seriously  disturbed — the  public  mind 
in  a  ferment — no  confidence  in  the  civil  power — a  spi- 
rit of  combination  ripe  among  the  workmen  in  the 
manufacturing  towns — and  the  population  of  six  of  the 
most  important  counties  in  the  south  of  England, 
namely,  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  Berkshire,  Hampshire, 
and  Wiltshire,  in  a  state  of  almost  open  insurrection 
and  rebellion,  a  ready  prey  to  incendiaries  and  plun- 
derers of  every  description.  We  found,  moreover, 
the  civil  power  without  energy  or  direction;  the  ma- 
gistrates in  the  disturbed  districts  afraid  to  act,  and 
the  King's  peaceable  subjects  either  besieged  in  their 
houses  by  night,  or  openly  maltreated  and  plundered 
in  the  day.  We  found  a  still  more  dangerous  state  of 
things  in  the  unwillingness  of  the  middle  classes  to 
support  the  Government  in  the  suppression  of  these 
disturbances — an  unwillingness  which  we  found  carried 
to  such  a  pitch  on  our  accession  to  office,  that  I  am 
confident  even  so  experienced  a  military  commander 
as  the  noble  duke  himself,  would  have  found  it  no  easy 
matter,  by  the  mere  aid  of  an  armed  soldiery,  to  pacify 
the  disturbed  districts,  unaided,  or  at  best  but  feebly 
and  coldly  supported,  by  that  important  body  in  every 
free  state — the  middle  classes.  This  was  the  state  of 
the  country,  not  only  in  the  disturbed  districts  in  the 
south  of  England,  but  in  the  large  towns  in  the  man- 
ufacturing districts  of  the  north.  In  this  almost  des- 
perate situation  did  our  predecessors  leave  the  country, 
when  they  resigned  their  offices !  What,  then,  did  we 
do,  and  with  what  success?  We  first  won  back  the 
confidence  and  support  of  the  middle  classes.  This 
important  body  we  found  alienated  from  the  civil 
power,  by  the  declaration  of  the  noble  duke  against 
reform;  that  alienation  was  removed  by  the  open  and 
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uncompromising  pledge  of  my  noble  relation  in  favour 
of  reform.  Having  thus  produced  this  important  effect 
on  the  public  mind — having  enlisted  the  confidence  of 
the  country  in  our  intentions  to  administer,  on  right 
principles,  the  affairs  of  this  great  empire,  and  having 
firmly,  yet  mercifully,  asserted  the  majesty  of  the  law, 
public  tranquillity  was  restored,  and  the  way  was  pre- 
pared for  that  internal  improvement  and  amelioration 
which  is  now  so  generally  perceptible. 

Having  then,  on  our  accession  to  office,  given  a 
pledge  in  favour  of  reform,  the  question  was,  as  to  the 
manner  and  period  of  our  fulfilling  it.  I  need  not  tell 
your  lordships,  that,  if  Ministers  had  contented  them- 
selves with  barely  redeeming  their  pledge  by  some  small 
measure  of  reform,  just  sufficient  to  fulfil  the  promise 
they  had  given,  this  would  not  have  satisfied  the  just 
wishes  and  expectations  of  the  public.  Such  a  course 
would  not  have  been  fulfilling  the  spirit  of  the  pledge 
given,  nor  would  it  have  been  what  the  people  had  a 
just  right  to  expect.  It  would  not  have  strengthened 
the  Administration,  but  it  would  have  v/eakened  it,  by 
sowing  the  seeds  of  future  discontent  and  agitation, 
and  would  have  further  increased  that  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  sincerity  of  statesmen  which  has  so  long 
prevailed,  with  the  worst  effects,  in  the  public  mind. 
Besides,  I  know  that  there  is  no  policy  more  blindly 
mischievous  than  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  just 
claims  of  the  people:  your  lordships  well  know  that  no 
lesson  of  history  has  been  more  frequently  taught,  than 
that  ill-timed  refusals  of  such  demands  of  a  nation,  have 
no  other  effect  than  to  raise  them  higher  and  higher^ 
till  you  are  compelled  to  yield,  without  thanks,  what^ 
if  timely  granted,  w^ould  have  been  received  with  gra- 
I  titude.  Ministers  knew  and  felt  this,  and  therefore 
were  determined  that  their  measure  of  reform  should 
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be  one,  from  its  broad  basis,  and  from  its  adaptation 
to  the  just  demands  of  the  people,  of  permanent  settle- 
ment. My  noble  friend,  it  is  true,  denies  that  the 
measure  will  be  a  permanent  one;  but  his  denial  is 
only  an  assertion,  entirely  unsupported  by  facts  or 
reasoning.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  affirm,  that  by  our 
plan,  an  end  will  be  put  at  once  and  for  ever  to  the 
rotten-borough  system,  and  the  elective  franchise  be- 
stowed on  a  large  and  important  class  which  at  present 
are  denied  it;  in  other  words,  we  at  one  blow  remove 
a  great  abuse  and  provide  an  efficient  remedy;  we 
enable  all  those  who  possess  sufficient  property  to  en- 
sure their  independence  to  exercise  the  elective  right; 
and,  without  yielding  to  extravagant  demands,  we 
satisfy  the  just  claims  of  the  people.  There  is  no  prin- 
ciple of  our  constitution — there  is  no  principle  affect- 
ing the  representative  system — >that  has  not  property 
for  its  basis,  and  I  am  warranted  in  saying,  that  the 
plan  of  Ministers  is  of  this  nature.  It  is,  therefore,  I 
contend,  of  a  permanent  character,  and  I  know  that  it 
has  been  so  considered  by  all  classes  of  the  community. 
I  think  that  I  may  venture,  without  the  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, to  assert,  that  the  measure  has  been  hailed 
as  wise  and  beneficial  by  the  enlightened  and  respec- 
table portion  of  the  people — that  the  middle  classes 
have  been  unanimous  in  its  favour,  and  that  the  great 
body  of  the  people  regard  it  with  satisfaction.  If  we 
consider  the  almost  countless  petitions  that  have  been 
laid  on  the  table  of  this  House,  in  favour  of  it  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  from  all  classes;  if  we  look 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  various  public  meetings  in 
England  and  Scotland;  if  we  refer  to  the  emphatic 
declaration  in  its  favour,  by  the  first  commercial  body 
in  the  world— -I  mean  the  merchants  and  bankers  of 
the  city  of  London;  if  we  remember  that  the  great 
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organ,  the  public  press,  has  generally  and  ably  sup- 
ported it,  and  advocated  its  immediate  adoption;  in 
fact,  in  whatever  way  the  opinion  of  the  public  on  the 
subject  is  investigated,  it  will  be  found  that  the  plan 
of  Government  has  satisfied  the  just  expectations  of 
the  country,  and  that  we  have  honourably,  consistently^ 
and  boldly  redeemed  the  pledge  we  gave  on  coming 
into  office. 

I  now  come  to  the  Bill  itself,  which,  rather  irregu- 
larly, I  own,  has  been  so  unsparingly  discussed  and 
criticised  by  my  noble  friend;  but  I  do  not  complain 
of  this  proceeding  on  his  part;  on  the  contrary,  I  re- 
joice at  every  opportunity  that  is  afforded  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  of  explaining  and  defending  here,  the  mea- 
sure which  is  now  pending  in  the  other  House.  The 
first  part  of  the  Bill  to  which  my  noble  friend  objects, 
is  that  which  cuts  off  the  rotten  boroughs;  and  he  is 
pleased  to  call  this  a  breach  of  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Now,  I  cannot  conceive  that  any 
measure,  short  of  lopping  off  altogether  these  rotten 
boroughs,  can  produce  those  beneficial  results  which 
we  anticipate  from  the  present  Bill.  These  boroughs 
are  so  monstrous  an  abuse — they  are  so  wholly  inde- 
fensible—that it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  detain 
your  lordships  by  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  hideous 
defects  of  the  system,  and  the  gross  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption to  which  it  leads.  We  have  had  so  many 
proofs  daily  before  our  eyes  of  these  abuses — we  have 
them  in  the  printed  records  of  the  evidence  given  at 
our  bar,  in  the  cases  of  Penryn,  Grampound,  and  East 
Retford,  in  which  bribery  and  corruption  were  as  noto- 
rious as  the  sun  at  noon-day — that  it  is  almost  a  waste 
of  time  to  do  more  than  mention  them.  Have  your 
lordships  forgotten  the  evidence  to  whi(;h  I  have  just 
alluded?    My  noble  friend,  at  any  rate,  has  not;  for 
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lie  has  complained,  that  this  House,  by  its  strict  adhe- 
rence to  the  rules  of  evidence  in  these  cases,  has  pre- 
vented the  adoption  of  a  trifling  and  "bit-by-bit"  re- 
form, and  thus  produced  this  universal  demand  for  a 
more  comprehensive  measure.  Then,  as  to  the  noto- 
rious corruption  of  the  rotten-borough  system:  Do 
you  not  know  that  persons  of  every  description  buy 
and  sell  seats  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament?  That 
Jews  as  well  as  Christians  deal  in  the  right  to  nomi- 
nate members  of  the  legislature?  Has  the  threat  of  a 
noble  boroughmonger  been  forgotten,  that  he  would 
put  his  own  menial  in  Parliament — as  a  representative, 
forsooth,  of  the  people  of  England! — a  threat  which 
was  not  fulfilled,  not  from  want  of  power  on  the  part 
of  the  proprietor,  but  from  his  individual  discretion? 
I  myself  heard  the  fact  of  nomineeship — that  libel  on 
the  representation  of  a  free  people — distinctly  avowed, 
not  long  since,  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament;  and 
in  common  with,  I  am  sure,  many  who  now  hear  me, 
I  heard  of  sales  of  seats  in  the  other  House  being  a 
matter  of  daily  occurrence; — that,  for  example,  £1,200 
a-year  was  sometimes  paid  to  a  borough-dealing  attor- 
ney for  the  representation  of  some  rotten  borough,  of 
which  the  person  elected,  perhaps,  had  never  heard 
before,  and  which  he  would  never  visit.  But  the 
abuses  of  the  rotten-borough  system  are  notorious,  and 
their  continuance  would  be  disgraceful.  Even  in  the 
more  open  boroughs,  need  yonr  lordships  be  informed 
of  what  yoo  have  in  evidence  on  your  own  journals — 
extorted,  it  is  true,  by  the  most  unjust  and  inquisitorial 
process,  but  yet  there  recorded — and,  I  fear,  too  well 
known  by  practice  to  some  of  your  lordships  individu- 
ally— the  disgraceful  bribery  and  corruption  of  which 
they  are  almost  invariably  the  scene  under  the  present 
system?    These  facts  are  matters  of  public  notoriety, 
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and  no  reform  can  possibly  satisfy  the  public  mind  that 
permits  their  continuance.  How,  then,  I  would  ask, 
could  Ministers,  in  justice  to  themselves  and  the  coun^ 
try,  shrink  from  boldly  and  impartially  proposing  to 
disfranchise,  at  once,  all  those  boroughs  where  such 
gross  abuses  exist?  We  hesitated  not  for  one  moment, 
and  determined  to  propose  the  extinction  of  every  one 
borough  which  could  not  be  purified  by  the  practicable 
infusion  of  independent  electors.  My  noble  friend  has 
urged  some  objections  to  the  line  which  has  been 
drawn  in  disfranchising  those  boroughs.  I  confess  I  do 
not  think  that  we  could  have  adopted  any  fairer  course 
than  that  which  we  did.  I  will  enter  into  a  short  ex- 
planation on  this  point,  as  the  view  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters took  of  the  case,  has  been  misunderstood  in  this 
House  as  well  as  elsewhere.  In  fixing  upon  a  popu- 
lation of  2,000  inhabitants  in  1821,  as  the  line  within 
whicli  all  boroughs  should  be  disfranchised,  our  object 
was  to  cut  oiF  all  those  rotten  boroughs  for  which 
there  could  be  no  purifying  remedy  by  w^ay  of  exten- 
sion of  franchise.  It  was  not  because  the  boroughs, 
the  population  of  which  was  under  2,000  in  1821,  con- 
tained but  few  electors,  that  we  proposed  to  extinguish 
them  entirely;  but  because  we  could  not  possibly  ex- 
tend the  franchise  in  them  so  as  to  do  away  with  the 
evils  of  the  system,  without  absorbing  in  them  nearly 
the  whole  county  representation.  It  was  because  that 
line  accurately  described  them — because  it  included 
them  all—and  if  the  line  of  2,000  had  not  effected  this^ 
we  should  have  proposed  3,000,  or  any  other  number 
which  could  have  effectually  accomplished  this  pur- 
pose. This  was  the  reason  that  we  fixed  upon  the 
population  returns  of  1821 — not  from  any  attachment 
to  a  particular  number  or  theory;  and  in  founding 
upon  them  our  line  of  disfrancliisementj  we  were  wholly 
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influenced  by  a  regard  to  tlie  general  good  of  the 
community  at  large,  without  consideration  of  personal 
detriment,  or  advantage  to  friends  or  enemies. 

And  here,  I  hope,  I  may  bo  permitted  to  say  a  few 
words  in  reference  to  myself,  impure  motives  having 
been  imputed  to  me,  which  it  is  but  fair  to  allow  me  to 
refute,  the  rather  as  my  situation  in  the  Government 
requires  such  refutation  to  be  explicit.  It  has  been 
insinuated,  that  I  used  my  official  influence  in  favour 
of  the  county  with  which  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
connected,  in  procuring  for  it  additional  members,  to 
which  it  would  not  otherwise  have  been  entitled.  No 
language  which  I  can  summon  to  my  aid  can  express 
my  contempt  for  the  baseness  of  this  insinuation,  nor 
can  I  find  words  to  express  my  pity  for  the  under- 
standings which  could  suggest  or  harbour  such  an  im- 
putation. Need  I  disclaim  being  actuated  by  such 
low,  paltry  motives  of  self-aggrandisement?  I  feel 
that  I  need  not;  for  I  know  that  in  considering  this 
Bill,  all  merely  personal  or  party  feelings  were  ab- 
sorbed in  a  desire  to  promote  the  general  interest  of 
the  country.  But  how  does  the  matter  stand  as  regards 
the  county  of  Durham?  Simply  that  it  contains  50,000 
persons  more  than  the  number  which  has  been  fixed 
as  the  line  above  which  the  counties  were  to  receive 
an  additional  member.  If,  therefore,  you  refrain  from 
granting  to  Durham  additional  members,  the  exclu- 
sion, on  the  same  ground,  must  extend  to  ten  other 
counties,  and  the  North  and  East  Ridings  of  York- 
shire, which  are  now  included  in  this  Bill.  It  was 
proposed  that  Durham  should  have  new  members,  be- 
cause it  fell  within  the  line  of  wealth  and  population 
which  had  been  fixed  upon  as  a  just  ground  for  an  ex- 
tended representation.  If,  therefore,  you  exclude  Dur- 
ham, you  must  also  exclude  Shropshire,  Gloucester- 
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shire,  Suffolk,  Cumberland,  Northamptonshire,  Sussex^ 
Nottinghamshire,  Hampshire,  Worcestershire,  and 
Leicestershire. 

With  respect  to  the  three  towns  in  that  county  which 
will  return  members  under  the  Ministerial  plan  of  re- 
form, all  that  I  need  say  is,  that  their  population  is 
considerably  above  the  line  of  population  and  property 
which  has  been,  after  due  deliberation,  fixed  upon  as 
the  basis,  of  extending  the  representation  to  large 
towns.  The  population  of  Sunderland  and  the  two 
Wearmouths,  is  33,000;— of  Shields,  16,009;— and  of 
Gateshead,  11,000;  so  that,  if  you  do  not  allow  these 
places  to  return  members,  you  will  exclude  many 
others.  With  two  of  these  places  I  never  had  any 
further  connexion  than  that  which  arose  from  my  being 
member  for  the  county  in  which  they  are  situated. 
With  Sunderland  I  certainly  have  commercial  rela- 
tions, but  not  more  than  my  noble  friend  who  ex- 
pressed his  opposition  to  this  plan  of  reform  a  few 
evenings  ago,  and  who  has  also  property  and  influence 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Indeed,  I  should  be  ashamed 
to  stand  up  in  this  House,  if  such  an  unworthy  motive 
could,  for  one  moment,  have  actuated  me.  I  have  no 
Parliamentary  influence,  and  therefore  exercise  none. 
I  have  never  sought  the  possession  of  such  influence; 
contenting  myself  with  having,  in  my  own  person,  and 
at  an  immense  cost,  asserted  the  cause  of  independence 
in  a  contested  election  in  ray  native  county.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  voters,  not  elevated  to  a  certain  rank  of 
life,  might  easily  have  been  induced  to  support  my 
political  views;  but  it  never  has  been  an  object  of 
desire  with  me,  to  establish  a  Parliamentary  influence. 
If,  however,  I  had  been  accidentally  possessed  of  it, 
let  the  extent  be  what  it  might,  I  should  be  glad  to 
relinquish  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  great  and  beneficial 
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change  which  the  Bill  before  the  House  is  intended 
to  accomplish.  I  shall  say  nothing  more  with  respect 
to  the  insinuation  which  has  been  attempted,  so  un- 
fairly and  unjustly,  to  be  cast  upon  me. 

Having  explained  to  your  lordships  the  principle 
on  which  we  proposed  to  disfranchise  all  boroughs, 
where  the  population  was  less  than  2,000  in  1821,  I 
now  come  to  those  in  schedule  B.  That  class  consists 
of  those  which  may  be  retained,  after  purification,  by 
the  admission  of  £10  householders.  But  it  was  found 
that,  even  under  the  operation  of  the  Bill,  several  of 
these  boroughs  would  not  possess  more  than  from 
fifty  to  eighty  electors;  hence  the  necessity  of  the 
provision  which  adds  to  them  the  adjoining  districts, 
so  as  to  ensure  a  constituency  of  at  least  300.  We 
have  thus  drawn  a  distinct  and  most  important  line 
between  the  curable  and  the  incurable  boroughs:  the 
incurable  we  lop  off  as  rotten  branches;  the  curable 
we  protect  against  disease  by  an  efficient  constituency. 
They  are  both  defined  by  the  population  returns  of 
1821;  but  I  beg  to  assure  your  lordships,  that  if,  in 
the  list  of  either,  it  is  found  that  exceptions  ought  to 
be  made,  owing  to  any  incorrectness  in  those  returns, 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  will  deem  it  their  duty  to  see 
them  rectified. 

The  next  question  is,  as  to  the  unrepresented  towns 
on  which  it  would  be  expedient  to  bestow  the  choice 
of  representatives.  And  here,  again,  Ministers  take 
population  and  wealth  as  their  guide  for  the  measure 
of  an  efficient  and  independent  representation;  and  in 
doing  so,  we  have  adhered  closely  to  the  ancient  prin- 
ciple of  our  representative  system.  My  noble  friend 
says,  in  allusion  to  the  time  at  which  his  own  borough 
was  erected,  that  then  the  amount  of  population  was 
not  attended  to,  and  that  it  is  not,  therefore,  the  prin- 
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ciple  on  which  representation  was  originally  granted. 
This  is  undoubtedl}^  true,  as  regards  that  particular 
period,  because  the  object  then  was,  to  strengthen  the 
king  and  the  aristocracy;  but  had  my  noble  friend 
gone  a  step  further  back  in  his  inquiries,  he  would  have 
seen  that  the  primary  object  of  representation  was, 
to  give  population,  wealth,  and  intelligence  their  due 
share  of  weight  and  influence  in  the  decisions  of  the 
legislature — an  influence  not  allowed  them  under  the 
present  system.  He  would  have  found  that  originally 
(before  it  became  an  object  with  kings  and  nobles  to 
obtain  personal  influence  in  Parliament)  writs  were 
always  issued  to  populous  and  wealthy  towns,  and  for 
the  plainest  and  most  obvious  reason;  supplies  of 
money  were  wanted  for  the  service  of  the  state,  and 
from  those  sources  alone  could  they  be  derived.  My 
noble  friend  has  read  an  extract  from  a  work  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  on  this  point.  Will  your  lordships  allow 
me  to  cite  an  authority — greater  he  will  admit — with- 
out supposing  that  I  undervalue  that  to  which  he  has 
alluded — I  mean,  Mr.  Locke. 

"  Things  of  this  world  (said  Locke)  are  in  so  con- 
stant a  flux,  that  nothing  remains  long  in  the  same 
state.  Thus  people,  riches,  trade,  power,  change  their 
stations,  flourishing  mighty  cities  come  to  ruin,  and 
prove  in  time  neglected  desolate  corners,  whilst  other 
unfrequented  places  grow  into  populous  countries, 
filled  with  wealth  and  inhabitants.  But  things  not 
always  changing  equally,  and  private  interest  often 
keeping  up  customs  and  privileges,  when  the  reasons 
of  them  have  ceased,  it  often  comes  to  pass  that  in 
governments,  where  part  of  the  legislature  consists 
of  representatives  chosen  by  the  people,  that  in  tract 
of  time  this  representation  becomes  very  unequal  and 
disproportionate  to  the  reasons  it  was  first  established 
upon." 

After  commenting  on  the  absurdity  of  places  with- 
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out  inhabitants  returning  members  to  Parliament,  the 
same  great  authority  proceeds  thus: — 

"  Salus  populi  suprema  lex  is  certainly  so  just  and 
fundamental  a  rule,  that  he  who  sincerely  follows  it 
cannot  dangerously  err.  If,  therefore,  the  executive, 
who  has  the  power  of  convoking  the  legislature,  ob- 
serving rather  the  true  proportion  than  fashion  of 
representation,  regulates,  not  by  old  custom,  but  true 
reason,  the  number  of  members  in  all  places  that  have 
a  right  to  be  distinctly  represented,  which  no  part  of 
the  people,  however  incorporated,  can  pretend  to,  but 
in  proportion  to  the  assistance  which  it  affords  to  the 
public,  it  cannot  be  judged  to  have  set  up  a  new  legis- 
lative, but  to  have  restored  the  old  and  true  one,  and 
to  have  rectified  the  disorders  which  succession  of 
time  had  insensibly  as  well  as  inevitably  introduced." 

Upon  this  principle,  and  upon  no  other,  have  Minis- 
ters proceeded;  and  they  have,  therefore,  enfranchised 
the  largest  and  most  populous  towns  of  Great  Britain, 

I  now  come  to  that  part  of  the  question  which  has 
so  much  alarmed  my  noble  friend — namely,  the  class  of 
voters  who  are  to  be  allowed  by  this  Bill.  Your  lord- 
ships will  take  into  consideration,  that  the  £10  house- 
holders are  possessed  of  sufficient  independence  and 
property,  to  ensure  a  permanent  interest  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country;  that  they  are  free  from  undue 
influence  on  the  one  hand,  and  factious  excitement  on 
the  other;  and  that,  therefore,  we  could  not  have  se- 
lected a  better  class  of  people  in  whom  to  vest  this 
important  privilege.  The  noble  lord,  it  appears,  has 
at  present  in  his  employment  a  labourer,  who  happens 
to  be  a  householder  to  that  amount;  but  what  inference 
are  we  to  draw  from  such  a  fact?  Why,  that  the  noble 
lord  is  a  good  master,  and  that  his  labourer  is  well 
conducted  and  industrious;  and  it  appears  to  me  matter 
of  congratulation  to  the  noble  lord,  that  he  has  the 
opportunity  now  oflPered  to  him,  by  which  he  may 
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confer  such  an  invaluable  privilege  on  so  respectable 
a  person.  But  wliy  should  not  this  individual  have  a 
right  to  vote,  if  in  other  respects  eligible?  I  really 
cannot  admit,  that  the  fact  of  beirig  a  labourer  can  be 
a  just  reason  for  excluding  him  from  the  exercise  of 
the  elective  franchise.  The  right  of  householders  to 
vote  at  elections,  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  to  be 
the  ancient  right  of  the  people  of  England.  It  has 
been  recognised  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  declared  that  "  where  no  custom  by  char- 
ter of  incorp{>ration  existed,  there  the  riglit  of  franchise 
was  in  the  householders;"  and,  therefore,  we  do  not 
go  farther,  by  adopting  this  measure,  than  we  are 
justified  in  doing,  either  by  this  resolution,  or  upon 
constitutional  principles.  Anciently,  all  possessors  of 
any  property,  however  small,  had  the  right  of  voting 
— all  freemen — from  the  earliest  ages  until  the  time 
of  Henry  VI.  when  those  rights  were  most  arbitrarily 
narrowed.  We,  therefore,  do  not  propose  to  give  the 
right  of  voting  to  any  class  of  persons  whose  claims 
have  not  been  already  recognised  by  the  legislature 
itself.  Consequently,  I  repeat,  that,  in  giving  the 
franchise  to  these  classes,  we  have  not  introduced  any 
thing  knew  or  unknown  to  our  constitution. 

My  noble  friend  founds  one  of  his  arguments  upon 
the  incorrectness  wdiich  he  states  to  exist,  in  the  tax- 
office  returns  upon  which  this  measure  proceeds;  but, 
until  I  am  shown  to  the  contrary,  I  must  hold  that  the 
returns  innde  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  crown,  are 
as  likely  to  be  correct  as  any  assertion  of  the  noble 
lord's  can  be;  and,  certainly,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
noble  lord's  own  statement  in  regard  to  the  voters  of 
Liverpool,  his  calculations  are  founded  in  error.  Now, 
let  us  see  what  proportion  the  amount  of  the  popu- 
lation in  England  and  Wales,  bears  to  the  numbers  of 
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enfranchised  electors.  In  1821  it  was  more  than 
12,000,000;  it  now  must  be  more  than  14,000,000. 
According  to  the  tax-office  returns,  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  persons  in  England  and  Wales,  now 
rated  at  10/.  and  upwards,  is  only  378,786;  it  can- 
not, therefore,  be  said  that  the  suflFrage  is  too  exten- 
sively dijOFused.  Of  these  378,786—116,030  are  rated 
between  £10  and  £15,  so  that  one-third  only  of  these 
householders  in  England  and  Wales  are  of  the  lowest 
description  of  voters.  In  Scotland  there  are  380,000 
houses ;  but  the  number  of  persons  to  be  entitled  to 
vote  is  only  36,700,  of  whom  17,900  are  of  the  minor 
or  lower  class,  rated  at  from  £10  to  £15.  Now,  I  do 
think,  unless  we  presume  that  the  most  gross  and  pal- 
pable mistakes  have  been  made  in  the  returns  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  that  we  are  not  liable  to  the  charge 
brought  against  us  by  my  noble  friend,  of  creating  an 
enormous  constituency;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  we 
have  called  forth  a  body  of  electors  which  will  include 
all  the  respectability  and  intelligence  of  the  most  in- 
dependent classes  of  society.  And  how  has  the  noble 
lord  attempted  to  show  the  extent  to  which  this  Bill 
will  confer  the  right  of  exercising  the  elective  fran- 
chise? My  lords,  he  refers  us  to  the  case  of  Liver- 
pool; and  states,  that  the  number  of  persons  there 
who  will  enjoy  the  privilege  of  the  elective  franchise, 
under  the  operation  of  the  proposed  measure,  will  be 
25,000;  but  does  the  noble  lord  know  that  the  number 
of  houses  in  Liverpool  is  only  19,000?  Has  the  noble 
lord  forgotten,  too,  that  the  non-resident  voters  are 
to  be  disfranchised? 

Lord  WharnclifFe. — No;  I  admit  that. 

Lord  D^diam. — If  the  noble  lord  gives  up  that 
point,  I  say  his  calculations  are  then  proved  to  be  com- 
pletely erroneous. 
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I  now  come  to  what  I  confidently  hope  will  be  the 
advantages  arising  from  the  adoption  of  this  measure. 
If  it  be  true,  as  the  noble  lord  and  others  have  stated, 
that  there  is  a  spirit  of  discontent  abroad  among  the 
lower  classes,  hostile  to  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  tending  to  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy;  if 
there  be  this  spirit  abroad  (which  I  deny),  I  should 
like  to  know  in  what  class  will  the  supporters  of  the 
constitution  find  greater  friends  henceforward,  or  more 
steadfast  allies,  than  among  the  middle  classes?  And 
what  measure  can  be  wiser  than  that  which  goes  to 
secure  the  affections,  and  consult  the  interests  of  those 
classes?  How  important  must  it  be  to  attach  them  to 
our  cause  I  The  lower  orders  of  the  people  have  ever 
been  set  in  motion  by  their  superiors;  and  in  almost 
all  cases  they  have  chosen  their  leaders  from  men 
moving  in  another  sphere.  From  the  multitude,  there- 
fore, we  take  the  body  from  whence  they  deriyed  their 
leaders,  and  the  direction  of  their  movements.  To 
property  and  good  order  we  attach  numbers;  and  the 
issue  of  a  conflict,  if  any  should  ever  occur,  cannot  be 
doubtful.  But  I  cannot  make  these  observations  with- 
out stating,  that  I  do  not  believe  such  a  spirit  exists 
as  that  which  we  have  been  told  of.  I  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  my  lords,  that  the  lowers  orders  are  attached 
most  sincerely  to  the  monarchy,  and  to  tlie  mainten- 
ance of  the  three  estates.  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
as  the  sources  of  their  welfare  and  security;  and  that, 
of  all  the  nations  in  the  world,  the  lower  orders  of 
England  would  be  least  disposed  to  change  for  a  theo- 
retical republic,  or  a  pure  despotism.  To  give  security 
to  the  three  estates  is  the  object  of  our  Bill.  We  leave 
the  peers  in  possession  of  all  their  privileges;  the 
crown  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  its  prerogatives;  but 
give  to  the  people  at  large  that  share  in  the  govern- 
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ment,  of  which,  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  progress 
of  corruption,  they  have  long  been  deprived. 

The  principle  of  the  Bill  being  the  extension,  not 
contraction  of  the  elective  franchise,  we  have  felt  it 
right,  disfranchising  only  the  rotten  boroughs,  to  pre- 
serve all  existing  rights,  although,  in  many  instances, 
the  exercise  of  those  riglits  has  been  grossly  abused; 
but  we  certainly  have  not  thought  it  consistent,  in 
these  cases,  to  extend  this  great  privilege  beyond  the 
present  possessors.  True  it  is,  my  lords,  the  opponents 
of  the  Bill,  sympathising  for  the  first  time  with  them, 
have  endeavoured  to  excite  alarm  and  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  the  potwallopers  and  burgesses;  but  those 
bodies  disclaim  all  community  of  feeling  with  the 
anti-reformers,  and  petition  generally  in  favour  of  the 
measure.  Driven  from  this  stronghold,  the  opposi- 
tion have  now  changed  their  ground,  and  profess  simi- 
lar alarm  for  the  privileges  of  the  apprentices.  How 
that  body  might  act  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not 
for  nie  to  say;  but,  judging  from  the  manner  in  which 
others  have  performed  their  part,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  likewise  will  emulate  such  an  example,  and  that 
they  will  not  interfere  to  deprive  the  country  of  the 
benefit  of  a  measure  in  which  they  will  participate 
themselves,  and  by  which  they  will  be  gainers.  I  re- 
gret very  deeply  that  I  have  to  weary  your  lordships 
by  going  into  these  details;  but  I  have  felt  it  necessary 
to  take  some  notice  of  the  remarks  advanced  by  the 
noble  lord  (Lord  Wharncliffe)  upon  the  details  of  the 
measure,  and  to  state  such  observations  as  have  oc- 
curred to  me  upon  them.  I  shall  not  pursue  them  at 
present  any  farther,  contenting  myself  wnth  simply 
observing,  that  in  this  Bill  we  have  also  amply  pro- 
vided for  the  diminution  of  expense  at  elections — 
which  will  be  effected  by  the  enforcement  of  residence 
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— the  registration  of  votes—and  taking  the  poll  in 
counties,  in  districts.  Before  I  leave  this  part  of  the 
subject,  I  would  state  with  regard  to  the  observation, 
made  rather  sarcastically  by  the  noble  lord,  as  to  the 
power  which  it  is  proposed  to  giv^e  to  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil— the  reasons  why  we  have  made  this  provision  in 
the  Bill.  We  felt  it  necessary  that  power  should  be 
given  to  alter  the  limits  of  boroughs,  in  order  to  ensure 
a  numerous  and  independent  constituency,  and  to  make 
the  necessary  divisions  in  counties,  for  the  purposes 
of  lessening  the  expenses  of  county  elections;  and 
we  felt  that,  in  order  to  effect  this,  we  could  not  go  to 
a  body  more  responsible,  better  known,  or  more  con- 
fided in  by  the  country,  than  the  members  of  the  Privy 
Council;  among  whom  are  individuals  unconnected 
with  the  Administration — men  eminent  for  talent  and 
character,  whose  decisions  could  not  possibly  be  im- 
pugned as  that  of  interested  parties,  and  who  were, 
therefore,  liable  to  no  misconstruction  of  motives,  or 
imputations  similar  to  those  which  have  been  already 
directed  against  myself  and  others  of  my  colleagues, 
on  the  discussion  of  this  question.  It  was  upon  these 
grounds  that  we  considered  the  Privy  Council  the  best 
and  most  impartial  power  to  apply  to,  entertaining, 
however,  no  wish  to  give  any  undue  influence  to  that 
particular  body. 

My  lords,  I  now  come  to  almost  the  last  subject 
upon  which  I  have  to  make  any  observations,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  gravest  importance.  The  noble  lord  (Lord 
Wharncliffe)  has  said,  that  though  he  will  not  charge 
us  with  being  revolutionists,  yet  that  we  are  guilty  of 
introducing  a  great  change  in  the  existing  constitution, 
and  that  we  shall  subvert  our  present  happy  form  of 
government;  in  short,  my  lords,  though  he  disclaims 
the  word  "  revolutionary,"  still  that  is  the  term  which 
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the  noble  lord  by  his  arguments  and  insinuations,  does 
really  apply  to  us.  If,  however,  he  has  been  sparing 
of  the  term,  he  is  unlike  others  both  in  and  out  of  this 
House;  we  have  been  assailed  by  them,  and  that  in 
no  measured  terms,  with  reproaches  of  the  most  bitter 
and  vituperative  description.  We  have  been  told  that 
we  are  destroying  the  constitution,  and  perniciously 
changing  all  tlie  relations  which  have  heretofore  sub- 
sisted between  each  branch  of  it. 

I  am  not  to  be  scared  by  a  nickname,  or  discounte- 
nanced by  a  word.  Undoubtedly  any  change  effected 
in  the  government  of  a  state  may  be  deemed  a  revo- 
lution. The  glorious  events  of  1688  bear  that  name 
— yet  they  are  hallowed  in  the  breast  of  every  true 
Englishman.  I  have  often  heard  that  memorable  re- 
volution termed  a  glorious  event  by  the  same  persons 
who  now  use  the  word  for  the  purpose  of  denunciation 
and  opprobrium.  This  revolution  of  1688  was  upheld 
by  none  more  warmly  than  by  the  noble  lords  opposite, 
during  the  discussion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
Bill:  it  was  then  never  mentioned  but  in  terms  of 
approbation  and  reverence — because  it  suited  their 
political  purposes;  and  yet  the  noble  lord  and  others 
now  use  the  word  "  revolution,"  in  order  to  frighten 
us  from  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  measure!  Re- 
volution, it  seems,  is,  at  the  present  day,  no  longer 
glorious,  but  horrible;  and  it  is  now  no  longer  asso- 
ciated with  the  recollections  of  1688,  but  with  those 
of  the  revolution  which  occurred  in  France  forty  years 
ago;  all  its  horrors  are  dressed  up  in  the  most  vivid 
colours,  for  the  purpose  of  scaring  weak,  timid,  and 
short-Sighted  alarmists,  and  the  effects  produced  by 
the  operation  of  different  causes  made  applicable  to 
a  state  of  things  now  utterly  and  entirely  dissimilar. 
My  lords,  I  ask,  how  is  that  revolution  to  be  assimilated 
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to  the  present  period  in  England?  The  people  then 
massacred  their  superiors,  it  is  true;  but  for  what 
cause?  Not  in  consequence  of  their  just  claims  having 
been  granted,  hut  because  they  were  wrongfully  denied, 
and  pertinaciously  withheld.  The  populace  were  hur- 
ried into  criminal  enormities,  not  in  the  exultation  of 
success,  but  in  the  recklessness  of  despair.  It  is  this 
very  state  of  things  we  wish  to  avoid — this  very  crisis 
we  would  avert — by  granting  to  the  people  those 
claims  which  they  have  a  right  to  make — and  by  re- 
fusing which,  we  must  inevitably  leave  the  power  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  would  plunge  us  into  all  the 
evils  of  a  civil  war.  Such  a  deplorable  consummation 
it  is  our  object  to  prevent;  and  the  measure  which 
has  been  proposed,  so  far  from  leading  to  anarchy  or 
revolutionary  excesses,  will  conciliate  the  disaffected, 
if  such  there  be,  while  it  strengthens  and  consolidates 
the  fabric  of  the  constitution.  But  my  noble  friend 
tells  us,  that  this  Bill  will  destroy  the  constitution: 
that  I  most  peremptorily  deny.  It  involves  no  de- 
parture whatever  from  the  principles  on  which  the 
constitution  was  established  in  1688.  It  is  an  enforce- 
ment of  them — not  in  violation  of,  but  complete  con- 
formity with,  them.  In  fact,  it  is  the  final  settlement 
of  that  great  work,  which  in  this  respect  was  avowedly 
left  defective. 

It  may  be  known  to  your  lordships,  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  grave  charge  against  the  authors  of  the  revo- 
lution of  1688,  that  they  did  not  do  that  which  w^e  are 
now  going  to  do  by  this  Bill.  It  is  stated  by  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  that  the  authors  of  the  revolution  ought 
not  only  to  have  made  the  Act  of  Settlement,  but  that 
they  ought  also  to  have  secured  the  independence  of 
Parliament. 

In  his  dissertation  on  parties,  after  alluding  to  the 
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conduct  of  the  authors  of  the  revolution,  he  says, 
"  They  ought  to  have  been  more  attentive  to  take 
the  glorious  opportunity  that  was  furnished  them  by  a 
new  settlement  of  the  crown  and  of  the  constitution, 
to  secure  the  independency  of  Parliaments  for  the 
future.  Machiavel  observes,  and  makes  it  a  title  of 
one  of  his  discourses,  '  That  a  free  government,  in 
order  to  maintain  itself  free,  hath  need  every  day  of 
some  new  provision  in  favour  of  liberty.'  " 

After  affirming  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  and  illus- 
trating it  by  reference  to  Roman  history,  he  uses  these 
remarkable  words : 

"  If  a  spirit  like  this  had  prevailed  among  us  at  the 
time  we  speak  of,  something  like  this  would  have 
been  done;  and  surely  something  like  it  ought  to  have 
been  done.  For  the  revolution  was  in  many  instances, 
and  it  ought  to  have  been  so  in  all,  one  of  those 
renovations  of  the  constitution  which  we  have  often 
mentioned.  If  it  had  been  such  with  respect  to  the 
electing  of  members  to  serve  in  Parliament,  these 
elections  might  have  been  drawn  back  to  the  ancient 
principle  on  which  they  had  been  established,  and  the 
rule  of  property  which  was  followed  anciently,  and 
was  perverted  by  innumerable  changes,  wdiich  length 
of  time  produced,  might  have  been  restored,  by  which 
the  communities  to  whom  the  right  of  electing  was 
trusted,  as  well  as  the  qualifications  of  the  electors 
and  elected,  might  have  been  settled  in  proportion  to 
the  then  state  of  things.  Such  a  remedy  might  have 
wrought  a  radical  cure  of  the  evil  which  threatens 
our  constitution — whereas  it  is  much  to  be  appre- 
hended, even  from  experience,  that  all  others  are 
merely  palliative." 

But,  my  lords,  I  should  like  to  know  from  whom 
the  charge  against  us  proceeds,  of  making  innovations 
upon  this  constitution  of  1688?  Why,  it  has  been 
mainly  advanced  by  the  promoters  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Relief  Bill  I  If  this  measure  be  an  alteration  of 
the  constitution,  what  w^as  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
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Bill?  Certainly  that  relief  was  most  wisely  afforded. 
B»t  is  it  for  those  to  object  so  loudly  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  change,  who  have  so  materially  altered  the 
constitution,  by  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to 
privileges  which  they  had  not  before  enjoyed  since  the 
revolution  so  often  referred  to?  The  policy  adopted 
in  reference  to  that  portion  of  our  fellow-countrymen, 
was  wise  and  judicious  undeniably,  but  still  was  it  not 
a  change  in  the  constitution?  It  was  urged  then,  with 
a  good  deal  of  clamour  and  not  a  little  of  pertinacity, 
that  emancipation  would  alter  the  three  estates  of  the 
realm — would  violate  the  coronation  oath — would  an- 
nihilate the  church,  and  destroy  the  liberties  of  the 
people!  And  yet,  my  lords,  those  very  persons  who 
then  stoutly  resisted  this  clamour,  are  now  struck  with 
horror  and  amazement  at  any  proposal  which  goes  to 
affect  the  inviolability  of  that  constitution  which  they 
themselves  had  fundamentally  altered  only  two  years 
ago! 

But,  my  lords,  let  me  not  be  misunderstood;  I  think 
those  changes  were  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  and  events  have  proved  that 
the  change  effected  by  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  has 
been  essentially  beneficial.  It  has  admitted  within  our 
walls  noblemen  who  have  long  been  deprived  of  their 
rights;  it  has  opened  the  doors  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  to  as  loyal,  as  honest,  and  as  respectable 
men  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  country;  and  it  has 
erased  that  foul  blot  of  religious  and  political  intole- 
rance which  had  so  long  disgraced  our  constitution. 

My  lords,  I  believe  that  I  have  now,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  gone  through  all  tha  arguments  of  the 
noble  lord  opposite.  I  do  not  offer  any  opposition  to 
the  motion.  On  the  contrary,  I  assure  the  noble  lord 
that  it  is  the  wish  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  produce 
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every  information  that  can  facilitate  the  most  strict 
examination  into  all  the  various  points  which  bear  on 
the  question,  convinced,  as  we  are,  that  the  more  the 
subject  is  probed,  the  more  the  measure  will  be  found 
entitled  to  the  approbation  of  the  country.  I  must  de- 
clare, on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  that, 
so  far  from  being  influenced  by  a  wisli  to  change  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  w^e  are  anxious  to  protect 
and  strengthen  them.  V/e  propose  to  enable  your 
lordships  to  exercise  your  high  privileges,  consistently 
with  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  real 
interests  of  the  state.  We  do  not  permit  even  the 
smallest  jewel  to  be  extracted  from  the  crown — but 
we  add  to  its  grace  and  lustre.  We  secure  to  the 
Monarch  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  all  his  dignities 
and  prerogatives,  sustained  and  cherished  by  the  love 
of  an  affectionate  people;  and  on  them  we  propose  to 
confer  the  noblest  gift  which  can  be  presented  to  free- 
men— the  powder  of  choosing  representatives,  in  whom 
is  vested  the  maintenance  of  their  properties,  rights, 
and  liberties. 

On  the  13th  April  1832,  on  the  motion  that  the 

Reform  Bill  be  read  a  second  time. 

Lord  Durham  said, — My  lords,  not  having  had  an 
opportunity  either  of  declaring  my  sentiments,  or  even 
giving  a  personal  vote  on  this  most  important  ques- 
tion, when  it  was  before  the  House  last  year,  I  natu- 
rally feel  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  present 
moment,  and  to  trespass  on  your  lordships'  attention 
for  a  short  space  of  time.  And  I  am  the  more  desirous 
of  doing  so  now,  my  lords,  because,  from  the  severe 
and  painful  indisposition  under  which  I  have  lately 
laboured,  and  from  which  I  am,  in  fact,  still  suffering, 
I  very  much  fear  that  if  I  delay  addressing  your  lord- 
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ships  till  a  later  period  of  the  debate,  I  shall  not  have 
strength  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  avail  myself  of  the 
indulgence  of  the  House;  for  the  same  reason,  I  shall 
not  detain  you  long.  I  have  listened  with  the  greatest 
attention  to  the  long,  and  I  must  add,  most  desultory 
speech  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord  who  has  just  sat 
down;  and  I  can  assure  him,  that  if  any  interruption 
came  in  the  course  of  that  speech  from  this  side  of  the 
House,  it  was  not  with  the  view  of  interrupting  the 
noble  lord's  arguments,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  him  right  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  those 
arguments  were  founded.  The  speech  of  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  was  not  confined  to  one  topic — it 
embraced  many.  One  part  of  it  related  to  a  subject 
which  can  hardly  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
question  under  discussion— the  household  of  their  Ma- 
jesties; another  portion  referred  to  the  inconsistency 
of  the  right  reverend  bench;  a  third,  to  the  state  of 
the  Irish  Church,  and  a  fourth  portion  to  the  manufac- 
tures of  India.  My  lords,  I  do  not  consider  that  I  am 
called  upon  at  the  present  moment,  whilst  we  are  dis- 
cussing the  general  principle  of  the  Reform  Bill,  to 
follow  the  noble  and  learned  lord  through  all  these 
topics;  still  less,  through  all  the  details  which  he  has 
entered  into — details  infinitely  more  fitted  for  the 
committee  on  this  Bill,  than  for  the  debate  on  the  se- 
cond reading  of  it;  and  in  that  opinion,  I  believe  that 
I  am  borne  out  by  the  noble  and  learned  lord  himself. 
If  I  recollect  right,  he  told  us,  that  believing  firmly 
that  this  Bill  would  never  go  into  committee,  it  seemed 
fit  to  him  to  take  this  opportunity  of  fully  discussing 
the  details. 

My  lords,  as  I  feel  certain  that  this  Bill  will  go  into 
a  committee,  I  must  decline  following  a  course  so  in- 
consistent with  the  rules  and  customs  of  the  House. 
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The  long  and  laborious  attention  which  I  paid  to  the 
noble  and  learned  lord's  speech,  has,  however,  been  in 
some  degree  repaid,  by  the  pleasure  of  finding  that  he, 
at  least,  has  not  adopted  that  tone  of  personal  ani- 
mosity and  asperity  towards  his  Majesty's  Ministers, 
which  lias,  in  so  great  a  degree,  distinguished  the  de- 
bates of  the  two  last  nights.  Very  different  was  the 
tone  and  temper  of  his  speech,  from  the  exhibition 
made  from  the  right  reverend  bench  the  otlier  night, 
— an  exhibition,  my  lords,  on  the  part  of  a  riglit  rev- 
erend prelate,  of  which,  1  shall  only  say,  that  if  coarse 
and  virulent  invective — malignant  and  false  insinua- 
tions, and  the  grossest  perversions  of  historical  facts, 
decked  out  in  all  the  choicest  flowers  of  his  well-known 
pamphleteering  slang  

[He  was  here  interrupted  by  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea 
on  a  question  of  order.] 

Lord  Durham: — I  was  interrupted  by  the  noble  earl 
in  the  course  of  a  sentence  I  was  addressing  to  your 
lordships,  and  it  now  seems  to  be  the  intenticm  of  SDme 
of  your  lordships  that  the  words  which  I  uttered  should 
be  taken  down.  My  lords,  I  have  no  objection  to  that 
course;  and  if  the  House  wishes  to  know  why  I  used 
those  words,  and  why  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
apply  any  others,  I  shall  be  happy  to  state  the  reason. 
Whether  or  no  the  words  pamphleteering  slang"  are 
suited  to  the  taste  of  the  noble  earl  opposite,  or  whe- 
ther or  no  I  might  not  have  used  a  more  elegant  ex- 
pression, I  will  not  stop  to  inquire;  but  I  do  think  that 
I  was  justified  in  applying  them  to  the  speech  of  the 
right  reverend  prelate.  The  noble  duke  will  admit 
that  there  was  an  insinuation  made  by  that  right  rev- 
erend prelate  last  night,  against  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters, will]  regard  to  a  connexion,  on  their  part,  with 
the  press.    Jt  would  be  gross  affectation  in  me,  my 
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lords,  to  deny  that  I  did  know  that  the  expressions  of 
the  right  reverend  prelate  did  apply  to  me,  having 
been  told  by  those  who  had  read  them,  that  the  same 
charge  has  been  directly  made  against  me,  by  name, 
in  some  of  those  weekly  publications,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished for  being  the  receptacles  of  every  sort  of 
scurrility  and  indecency.  When,  therefore,  I  found 
that  charge  repeated  in  your  lordships'  House,  and 
conveyed  in  such  terms  that  I  could  not  doubt  that  it 
was  meant  to  apply  to  me,  I  was  determined  to  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  stating  to  your  lordships  that 
it  was  false  and  scandalous.  I  now  rest  for  any  noble 
lord  to  take  down  my  words  

If  it  be  the  intention  of  the  right  reverend  prelate 
to  explain  what  he  said  in  the  course  of  last  night,  he 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  so  doing  when  I  shall  have 
concluded  addressing  your  lordships.  I  never  shall 
shrink  from  any  opportunity  of  meeting  before  this 
House  and  my  country,  any  charges  or  insinuations 
directed  against  me,  in  the  most  open  manner;  and 
having  done  so,  I  shall  dismiss  the  subject  by  saying, 
that  if  I  have  expressed  myself  with  earnestness  and 
warmth,  your  lordships  will  deem  me  justified  when 
you  reflect  that  to  all  the  torture  of  an  afflicted  mind, 
have  of  late  been  superadded  calumnies  of  the  basest 
description,  calculated  to  wound  not  only  my  own 
feelings,  but  those  of  all  who  are  dearest  to  me. 

I  now  return  to  the  question  before  us.  We  have 
been  charged  by  a  noble  and  gallant  duke,  and  by  a 
noble  earl  who  sits  on  the  third  bench,  with  having 
created  that  excitement  in  the  public  mind  which  has 
led  to  that  demand  for  reform  which  at  present  exists. 
Now,  my  lords,  upon  what  facts  those  noble  lords  have 
founded  their  assertions,  I  cannot  comprehend.  If  there 
is  any  one  subject  which  has  been  more  discussed  than 
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another,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  it  is  that  of  a 
reform  of  the  representation  of  the  people.  It  has  been 
advocated  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  whom  this 
country  can  boast  from  the  time  of  the  revolution. 
From  the  year  1783,  when  the  celebrated  Yorkshire 
petition  was  presented,  it  has  never  been  lost  sight  of 
by  the  country, — taken  up,  it  is  true,  with  more  or  less 
energy,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
but  always  bearing  a  high  place  in  public  estimation, 
and  connected  with  the  most  vital  interests  of  the 
people.  It  was  brought  forward  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  in  1780,  and  since  that  period  has  been 
successively  advocated  by  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr. 
Sawbridge,  my  noble  relation  at  the  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Lord  Archibald  Hamil- 
ton, and  Lord  John  Russell.  The  noble  duke  is  not 
then  supported  by  facts,  when  he  says  that  the  feeling 
of  reform  is  one  of  late  growth;  and  still  less  when  he 
asserts  that  it  is  owing  to  the  example  of  the  French 
and  Belgian  revolutions  of  1830.  That  it  has  assumed 
a  much  more  formidable  appearance  within  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  I  will  readily  admit,  but  not  owing 
to  the  causes  alleged  by  the  noble  duke;  in  my  opinion, 
it  has  been  owing  to  the  repeated  refusal  of  this  House 
to  grant  representation  to  the  great  and  opulent  towns 
of  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham,  when  the  fit- 
ting opportunities  were  afforded  them, — owing  to  the 
exposures  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Parliamentary 
inquiries  relative  to  Grampound,  Penryn,  and  East 
Retford,  laying  bare  scenes  of  the  greatest  profligacy 
and  corruption; — but,  above  all,  in  my  mind,  to  the 
circumstance,  of  the  great  mass  of  the  middle  classes 
having  identified  themselves  with  this  question.  My 
lords,  I  wish  particularly  to  call  your  attention,  for  a 
few  moments,  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  not  only  be- 
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cause  I  think  that  in  its  fall  consideration  is  involved 
one  of  the  great  principles  of  the  Bill  before  us— 
namely,  the  emancipation  of  those  classes;  but  because 
it  will  account  for  the  intensity  of  feeling  with  which 
this  measure  has  been  received,  and  will  demonstrate 
the  improbability  of  the  country  being  satisfied  with 
any  less  degree  of  emancipation  than  that  which  is 
afforded  them  by  this  Bill. 

Your  lordships  are,  no  doubt,  too  well  read  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  not  to  be  aware,  that  up  to 
the  revolution  of  1688,  the  object  of  every  successive 
struggle  was  to  prevent  the  sovereign  from  assuming 
despotic  power.  At  that  period,  the  crown  was  de- 
feated; and  the  conflict  has  ever  since  been  between 
two  parties  of  the  higher  orders  aiming  at  political 
power,  the  crown  being  at  their  mercy,  and  the  peo- 
ple well  or  ill  governed,  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  party  which  was  predominant.  For  a  long  time, 
the  people  acquiesced  in  the  supremacy  of  the  higher 
orders.  Conscious  of  their  own  inability,  on  account 
of  their  want  of  education,  to  enjoy  political  privileges, 
they  felt  no  jealousy  of,  and  offered  no  opposition  to, 
the  monopoly  of  the  higher  orders.  But,  my  lords,  a 
great  change  has  taken  place  within  the  last  fifty  years 
in  the  state  of  society.  The  two  extremes  have  been 
gradually  meeting,  or  rather  one  of  them  has  been 
standing  still,  while  the  other  has  been  rapidly  advanc- 
ing. It  cannot  be  concealed  that  the  middle  classes 
have  increased  in  skill,  talent,  political  intelligence, 
and  wealth,  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  feel  they  are 
competent  to  the  performance  of  higher  duties.  They 
thus  naturally  enough  feel  ambitious  to  be  no  longer 
excluded  from  political  power;  and  the  result  of  their 
continued  exclusion  must  be  a  political  convulsion,  and 
necessarily  a  destructive  one,  for  the  unnatural  com* 
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pression  of  great  power  by  insufficient  means,  always 
leads  not  only  to  the  annihilation  of  the  feeble  re- 
straints by  which  it  has  been  confined,  but  to  the 
destruction  of  all  that  is  within  the  range  of  its  explo- 
sion. That  the  middle  classes  have  a  right  to  indulge 
this  feeling,  no  one  can  deny.  They  are  by  no  means 
such  paupers  as  they  are  described  by  the  noble  duke 
opposite,  the  proprietor  of  St.  Maw^es.  Their  wealth 
doubles,  ay,  more  than  trebles,  that  of  the  higher 
orders.  As  for  their  intelligence — look  at  all  the  great 
towns  in  the  empire — this  Metropolis,  Leeds,  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Liverpool,  Newcastle, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  many  others — and  by  whom 
will  you  find  the  scientific  institutions,  all  the  literary 
societies,  charities,  in  short,  all  associations  tending  to 
the  advancement  of  the  arts,  literature,  and  science, 
and  to  the  improvement  of  the  human  mind — by  whom 
will  you  find  them  supported? — by  whose  example 
and  whose  purse  maintained? — By  the  middle  classes. 

The  gentry  living  apart  in  the  country,  enjoy  the 
luxuries,  and  amusements,  and  enjoyments  of  their 
class,  without  mixing  in  the  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns.  Whenever  they  are  brought  into  colli- 
sion with  them  in  public  or  political  meetings,  their 
superiority  in  learning  or  intellect  is  by  no  means  ap- 
parent; on  the  contrary, — and  I  can  assure  the  noble 
baron  opposite,  that  whatever  opinions  he  may  enter- 
tain with  regard  to  the  inferiority  of  intellect  of  the 
newly  returned  members,  that  if  he  were  to  attend  any 
of  the  meetings  of  the  middle  classes  which  take  place 
in  large  towns,  and  entered  into  a  discussion  with  them 
on  political  or  scientific  subjects,  he  would  have  no 
reason  to  plume  himself  on  his  fancied  superiority. 
My  lords,  this  question  is  then  naturally  asked,  Is  that 
a  right  and  proper  state  of  the  constitution,  which  ex- 
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eludes  from  the  possession  of  political  power  and  pri- 
vileges a  large  body  of  men  possessed  of  talents  and 
wealth,  merely  because  they  are  not  included  within  a 
particular  class  endowed  with  privileges  bestowed  on 
them  in  different  circumstances  and  different  times? 
I  say,  therefore,  that  the  increased  extent  of  their 
wealth  and  intelligence,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the 
desire  of  these  classes  to  have  their  share  of  the  advan- 
tages as  well  as  of  the  burdens  of  the  constitution;  and 
that  that  desire  does  exist  in  a  great  degree,  no  man 
in  his  senses  will  deny.  But  have  they  no  other 
reasons?  Has  the  working  of  the  constitution  in  its 
present  exclusive  state,  produced  no  other  mischievous 
effects  than  their  exclusion?  Do  those  who  are  said 
by  the  noble  and  learned  lord  virtually  to  represent 
the  people,  perform  the  duties  of  their  trust  advantage- 
ously to  the  country?  The  answer  which  the  people 
give  to  these  questions  is,  and  always  has  been,  in  the 
negative.  I  can  accumulate  proofs  on  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  this  assertion; — a  few  only  will  be  sufficient. 

It  appears  that,  when  this  Parliamentary  system 
first  came  into  operation^ — I  mean  after  the  revolution, 
the  national  debt  amounted  to  £16,000,000;  at  the 
end  of  the  last  war,  in  1814,  it  had  risen  to  nearly 
£800,000,000.  The  national  expenditure  had  increased, 
during  that  period,  from  £5,600,000  to  £94,000,000; 
the  poor  s-rates  from  £1,000,000  to  £7,000,000;  and 
in  one  reign  alone,  that  of  George  III.  £27,000,000 
were  lavished  in  subsidies  to  the  great  powers  of  the 
Continent.  In  the  same  period,  the  naval  and  military 
expenditure  amounted  to  £920,000,000 — that  is  to  say, 
the  luxury  of  indulging  in  war  during  that  period,  had 
cost  this  country  a  sum  little  less  than  £1,000,000,000! 
All  these  proofs  of  a  frightfully  unlimited  expenditure,  I 
and  many  others,  which  I  need  not  now  detail,  became  | 
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known  to  the  people  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
Great  distress  and  consequent  discontent  prevailed. 
How  w^as  that  discontent  met?  By  conciliation  or  con- 
cession? No;  but  by  every  possible  mode  of  repression 
— by  passing  coercive  Acts  of  Parliament,  by  fettering 
the  press,  by  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and 
by  granting  indemnities.  However  grateful  such  pro- 
ceedings might  have  been  to  those  noble  lords  opposite, 
who  seem  to  cheer  the  mention  of  them,  they  were 
not  grateful  to  the  people,  who,  judging  their  liberties 
attacked,  and  their  resources  squandered,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  House  of  Commons,  theoretically 
the  guardians  of  both,  immediately  directed  their  at- 
tention to  the  mode  in  which  that  House  was  chosen, 
which  thus  neither  represented  their  feelings  nor  pro- 
tected their  rights.  What  was  the  picture  which  it 
then  presented,  and  which  still  exists?  They  found 
one  portion  nominated  by  peers — a  second  by  common- 
ers— ^a  third  by  trafficking  attorneys,  selling  seats  to 
the  highest  bidders— a  fourth  owing  their  returns  to 
the  most  unblushing  bribery  and  corruption; — in  one 
portion  of  the  empire,  a  borough  of  no  population  at  all, 
and  of  small  consequence,  returning  two  representa- 
tives to  Parliament — in  another,  a  large  and  important 
town,  containing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  inhabitants, 
without  any  representation  at  all;  and  even  that  small 
portion  of  the  House  dependent  on  the  voice  of  the 
people,  so  fettered  and  circumscribed  by  the  immense 
expenditure  required,  as  to  be  virtually  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  very  small  class.  My  lords,  all  this  led  to 
a  state  of  things,  which  has  been  so  accurately  and 
prophetically  described  by  a  celebrated  writer — one 
whose  name  is  so  familiar  to  noble  lords  opposite,  and 
whose  opinions  are  generally  so  pleasing  to  them,  that 
I  trust,  if  I  quote  his  language,  that  I  shall  not  offend 
them.    Mr.  Burke  says— 
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"  An  addressing  House  of  Commons,  and  a  petition- 
ary nation— a  House  of  Commons  full  of  confidence 
when  tlie  nation  was  plunged  in  despair — in  the  ut- 
most harmony  with  Ministers  whom  the  people  regard- 
ed with  the  utmost  abhorrence — who  voted  thanks 
when  the  public  opinion  called  upon  them  for  impeach- 
ments— who  were  eager  to  grant,  when  the  general 
voice  demanded  account — who,  in  all  disputes  between 
the  people  and  the  administration,  presumed  against 
the  people — who  punished  their  disorders,  but  refused 
even  to  inquire  into  the  provocations  to  them.  This 
was  an  unnatural,  a  monstrous  state  of  things  in  this 
constitution. 

"  Such  an  assembly  might  have  been  a  great,  wise^ 
awful  senate;  but  it  was  not^  to  any  popular  purpose^ 
a  House  of  Commons." 

My  lords,  I  think  that  I  have  now  stated  sufficient 
reasons  to  account  for  the  intensity  of  feeling  that  exist- 
ed upon  the  question  of  reform,  and  to  show  that  it  did 
not  owe  its  origin  to  the  French  and  Belgian  revolu- 
tions, as  stated  by  the  noble  and  gallant  duke  opposite; 
but  at  all  events,  of  this  I  am  quite  confident,  that  to 
whatever  its  origin  may  be  ascribed,  it  can  never  be 
allayed  by  any  means  short  of  a  full  and  generous 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  peoploe  Here,  how- 
ever, am  I  met  by  noble  lords  opposite,  who  talk  of 
the  dangers  of  concession,  and  of  the  safety  of  resist- 
ance; and  I  am  also  met  by  the  declaration,  made  the 
other  night  by  a  right  reverend  bishop — that  we  are 
bound  to  leave  the  consequences  to  God.  My  lords, 
I  say  nothing  of  the  impropriety  of  those  constant 
appeals  to  that  sacred  name,  especially  from  such  a 
quarter;  but  I  ask, — is  history  to  be  forever  a  sealed 
book  to  noble  lords  opposite?  Are  its  pages  to  be  for- 
ever perverted  by  the  reverend  bishop?  Do  they  not 
teem  with  instances  of  the  folly  and  inutility  of  a  re- 
sistance to  the  wishes  of  the  people?    And  when  the 
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consequences  have  been  left  to  Providence,  has  that 
resistance  ever  produced  anything  but  a  postponement 
of  those  wishes?  Will  any  man  tell  me,  that  the  re- 
volution of  1641,  the  French  revolution  of  1783,  and 
(as  was  well  observed  by  a  noble  baron  who  spoke  from 
the  cross  benches)  the  separation  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can colonies,  might  not  all  have  been  averted  by  timely 
concession?  Will  any  man  attempt  to  persuade  me, 
that  if  Charles  I.  after  conceding  the  Petition  of  Rights, 
had  kept  his  faith,  he  would  not  have  saved  both  his 
crown  and  his  life?  The  noble  duke,  who  alluded,  on 
the  last  night,  to  this  period  of  our  history,  argued  on 
what  occurred  at  a  subsequent  time,  when  all  conces- 
sions were  useless ;  I  allude  to  the  first  stage  of  those  un- 
happy proceedings,  when,  by  wise  measures,  the  mon- 
archy might  have  been  strengthened  and  consolidated. 

Again,  with  reference  to  the  French  revolution,  I  say 
that  if  Louis  XVI.  had  adopted  the  advice  given  him 
by  his  ministers  in  1775,  the  people  would  have  been 
satisfied— the  institutions  ameliorated — the  throne,  the 
altar,  and  the  aristocracy,  preserved.  With  referenc 
to  the  North  American  revolution,  if,  after  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  the  moderate  demands  and  well- 
founded  complaints  of  those  colonies  had  been  reason- 
ably attended  to — the  declaratory  Act  had  not  been 
passed,  or  the  tea-duties  re-imposed — ^North  America 
would  still  have  been  a  portion  of  the  British  empire. 
My  lords,  I  repeat,  therefore,  when  the  consequences 
have  been  left  to  Providence,  that  the  course  of  events 
has  always  been  uniform.  In  the  first  instance,  bigoted 
resistance  to  the  claims  of  the  people;  in  the  second, 
bloody  and  protracted  struggles;  and  finally,  unlimit- 
ed, disgraceful,  and  unavailing  concession.  But,  have 
those  noble  lords  who  talk  of  resistance,  calculated  the 
comparative  amount  of  the  forces  which  are  engaged 
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on  each  side.  On  the  one  hand,  my  lords,  are  arranged 
the  Crown,  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  people; 
on  the  other,  not  quite  two  hundred  peers — if  a  ma- 
jority, a  bare  one,  of  this  House.  Now,  my  lords, 
suppose  that  you  succeed  in  rejecting  this  Bill  a 
second  time — and  supposing  that  the  people  acquiesce 
quietly  in  your  decision — will  there  be  no  punishment 
to  noble  lords,  in  the  bitter  separation  which  must  take 
place  between  them  and  their  fellow-countrymen?  Are 
they  prepared  to  live  in  solitude — besieged  in  their 
fortified  mansions,  and  protected  by  the  troops  of  faith- 
ful, perhaps,  but — if  the  hour  of  danger  arrived — in- 
efficient retainers?  Will  there  be  nothing  in  this  state 
of  things  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  a  British  peer? 
And  yet  these  are  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
which  can  follow  the  rejection  of  this  Bill.  My  lords, 
I  see  opposite  to  me  many  who  I  know  pride  them- 
selves on  their  cordial  intercourse  with  all  around  them 
in  the  country — whose  presence  there  is  welcomed  by 
the  congratulations  of  their  neighbours  of  all  ranks: 
will  those  noble  lords  receive  with  equal  complacency 
the  greetings  they  will  have  to  encounter,  after  having 
destroyed  the  long  and  eagerly  entertained  wishes  of 
their  fellow-countrymen? 

No,  my  lords,  I  fear  the  difference  between  affection 
and  hatred,  confidence  and  distrust,  will  be  so  great, 
that  the  consolation  of  having  preserved  nomination 
boroughs,  for  a  time — for  it  will  be  only  for  a  time- — 
will  be  but  a  poor  consolation  for  the  feelings  of  dis- 
like— for  the  feelings  of  aversion  to  which  they  will 
be  exposed.  I  say,  therefore,  that  resistance,  on  this 
occasion,  can  only  tend  to  produce  the  very  worst 
consequences,  because  it  will  destroy  that  harmony 
and  good  wall  among  all  classes  of  society,  which,  I 
am  sure,  I  wish  to  exist,  and  for  the  existence  of 
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which,  I  am  persuaded,  the  people  of  this  country  are 
equally  anxious.  Under  this  conviction,  believing,  as 
I  did,  and  as  I  do,  that  the  claims  of  the  people  were 
just,  and  were  not  to  be  trifled  or  tampered  with  by 
any  Ministers,  I,  for  one,  gave  my  most  hearty  assent 
to  this  measure,  believing  it  to  be  one  which,  from  its 
comprehensive  provisions,  would  give  satisfaction  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  set  this  question  finally 
at  rest.  Into  a  detailed  examination  of  those  provi- 
sions of  this  Bill,  I  have  already  said  I  will  not  enter. 
The  alterations  which  have  taken  place,  have  already 
been  most  satisfactorily  and  fully  explained  by  my 
noble  friend,  the  noble  earl  who  moved  the  second 
reading  of  it.  It  will  be  only  necessary,  therefore,  for 
me  to  remind  your  lordships,  that  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bill,  are  the  disfranchisement  of  all  no- 
mination boroughs,  the  enfranchisement  of  large  and 
populous  places,  the  extension  of  the  right  of  voting, 
and  the  diminution  of  the  expense  of  elections. 

A  noble  marquis  at  the  table  took  occasion  to  allude 
to  a  portion  of  these  details,  with  which  I  am  more 
immediately  connected,  and  I  trust  the  House,  there- 
fore, will  permit  me,  very  shortly,  to  refer  to  them. 
The  noble  marquis  (Londonderry)  stated  to  your  lord- 
ships, that  I,  for  whom,  I  believe,  he  professed  great 
respect  and  esteem, — I  think  those  were  his  words,— 
had  been  a  party  to  a  gross  job.  Now,  how  that  noble 
marquis  can  entertain  any  respect  or  esteem  for  a  per- 
son whom  he  supposes  to  have  been  guilty  of  such  im- 
proper conduct,  I  certainly  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive; 
and  however  much  respect  he  may  feel  for  me,  I  can 
assure  him,  and  I  can  assure  your  lordships,  that  I 
never  could  esteem  or  respect  myself,  if  I  had  been 
guilty  of  such  a  proceeding. 

My  lords,  I  will  retaliate  nothing,  I  will  make  use 
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of  no  harsh  expressions  towards  the  noble  marquis,  for 
whom  I  have  formerly  entertained  great  respect  and 
great  personal  friendship.  I  will  simply  say,  my  lords, 
that  if  the  arrangements  of  this  Bill  are  minutely  and 
strictly  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  the  privileges 
which  have  been  extended  to  the  county  of  Durham, 
can  be  maintained  to  their  utmost  extent,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  population,  wealth,  and  intelligence.  My 
lords,  I  pledge  myself  that  they  do  not  even  approach 
to  the  extent  which  has  been  allowed  to  other  places, 
on  the  principles  of  disfranchisement  and  enfranchise- 
ment. I  do  most  solemnly  and  entirely  disclaim  any 
wish  or  intention  or  desire,  to  procure  to  myself  any 
influence — any  advantage  whatsoever.  My  lords,  I 
should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  had  ever  entertained 
any  such  intention;  nay,  more,  my  lords,  I  could  have 
no  earthly  object  in  doing  so.  It  could  not  add  to  my 
personal  influence,  for  the  constituency  which  will 
be  created  in  that  county  by  this  Bill,  will  be  so  inde- 
pendent, that  any  attempt  of  mine  to  influence  it  would 
be  utterly  and  entirely  futile.  Now,  my  lords,  I  will 
take  this  opportunity  of  alluding  to  the  statement 
which  was  made  by  the  noble  duke  (Wellington)  the 
other  night,  with  respect  to  Christchurch,  and  the 
comparison  it  bore  to  Tavistock.  Now,  my  lords,  the 
statement  made  by  the  noble  duke,  would  lead  to  the 
impression,  that  the  return  of  houses,  assessed  taxes, 
and  £10  houses,  related  to  the  state  of  the  boroughs  at 
the  time  they  were  proposed  to  be  disfranchised;  but 
that  is  not  the  fact — they  related  to  the  state  in  which 
these  boroughs  were  when  they  were  included  in  the 
circles  subsequently  drawn  round  boroughs  by  the 
Commissioners.  With  respect  to  the  argument,  there- 
fore, that  his  Majesty's  Government  ought  to  have  se- 
lected Tavistock  for  partial  disfranchisement,  instead 
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of  Cliristchurcli,  I  will  beg  leave  to  state  to  your  lord- 
ships the  number  of  houses  and  the  amount  of  assessed 
taxes  in  these  places,  as  they  stood  at  the  time  when 
the  question  of  disfranchisement  arose.  Tavistock  has 
now  a  population  of  4,338;  Christchurch,  2,262:  the 
number  of  houses  in  Tavistock  is  626,  in  Christchurch 
516.  The  assessed  taxes  paid  by  Tavistock  amount 
to  £1,124  :  155.  M,  by  Christchurch,  £733  :  125.  M. 
The  number  of  £10  houses  in  Tavistock  are  269;  in 
Christchurch,  191;  and,  therefore,  the  Commissioners 
had  no  alternative  but  to  exempt  Tavistock.  I  am 
aware  that  I  am  wearying  your  lordships  by  these  de- 
tails, but  I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  an  observation 
which  was  made  by  the  noble  and  learned  lord  ( Wyn- 
ford),  with  respect  to  the  expense  of  elections.  He 
says  that  the  expense  of  elections  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased, because  any  body  who  knows  anything  of  the 
nature  of  the  expenditure  at  a  contested  election,  must 
be  aware  that  it  chiefly  consists  of  the  money  paid  to 
defray  the  charges  of  agents  and  poll-clerks.  Now, 
my  lords,  I  have  had  the  honour — certainly  a  very  ex- 
pensive one — to  stand  a  most  severe  contested  election 
for  the  county  of  Durham.  It  cost  me  £30,000;  and 
there  is  a  noble  friend  of  mine,  a  noble  marquis  (Cleve- 
land) behind  me,  who  can  give  your  lordships  some 
further  information  as  to  the  sum  it  cost  him,  which  I 
believe  to  have  amounted  to  nearly  the  same  sum.  I 
have,  therefore,  had  some  experience  on  this  point, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  great  expense  arises  in 
bringing  up  voters  from  a  distance,  and  in  paying  for 
their  legal  subsistence  when  you  have  brought  them 
to  the  place  of  election.  During  the  whole  time  that 
election  lasted,  the  legal  entertainment  of  the  voters 
cost  me  no  less  than  £1,000  per  day.  I,  therefore,  do 
say,  my  lords,  that  if,  by  appointing  polling-places  in 
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diflPerent  parts  of  the  country,  and  thus  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  these  travelling  expenses,  and  the  conse- 
quent amount  to  he  paid  at  public-houses,  the  expense 
of  elections  must  be  very  considerably  diminished. 

My  lords,  there  are  many  other  topics  which  have 
been  alluded  to  by  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  which 
I  will  not  trouble  your  lordships  by  entering  into  on 
this  occasion.  As  I  do  firmly  hope  and  trust  that  your 
lordships  will  suffer  this  Bill  to  go  into  committee,  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary,  at  the  present  moment,  to 
enter  into  the  details;  but  I  pledge  myself,  that  if 
there  be  anything  connected  with  this  Bill,  that  bears 
the  shade  of  a  resemblance  of  any  undue  interest  or 
influence  on  the  part  of  any  individual  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  there  are  no  persons  on  earth  more  anxious 
than  my  noble  friends  and  myself  to  remove  the  slight- 
est ground  for  such  an  opinion.  I  do,  however,  declare 
to  your  lordships,  that  no  ground  whatever  exists  for 
it.    For  all  these  reasons,  therefore,  which  I  have 
submitted  to  your  lordships,  endeavouring  to  prove 
that  on  this  Bill  depend  the  prosperity  and  best  in- 
terests of  the  country,  I  call  upon  you  to  consent  to 
read  it  a  second  time.    My  lords,  I  thank  you  for  the 
patience  with  which  you  have  heard  me,  on  which  I 
shall  trespass  no  longer,  but  conclude,  in  the  words  of 
that  illustrious  statesman,  whose  principles  I  venerate, 
and  whose  example  1  have  endeavoured  to  follow,  at 
a  humble  distance,  through  the  whole  of  my  political 
life — I  mean  Mr.  Fox, — by  saying,  "  that  we  risk  our 
all  on  this  Bill — all  that  is  most  dear  to  us— all  that 
men  most  value, — character  for  integrity,  honour  of 
present  reputation,  and  future  fame.    These  ensured, 
whatever  else  is  more  precious  to  us,  we  stake  on  the 
constitutional  safety,  the  enlarged  policy,  the  equity 
and  wisdom  of  this  measure." 
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The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Mar- 
quis of  Londonderry,  and  Duke  of  Wellington  ex- 
plained; when 

Lord  Durham  said, — I  am  willing  to  give  both  the 
noble  lords  credit  for  not  being  actuated  by  feelings  of 
personal  hostility,  but  still  I  find  it  difficult  to  recon- 
cile their  language  with  their  professions.  If  the  noble 
duke  was  wholly  uninfluenced  by  personal  considera- 
tions, he  might  easily  have  selected  a  town  mentioned 
in  the  Bill  approaching  more  closely  to  Christchurch 
in  comparison  to  wealth  and  population  than  Tavistock 
— Thetford,  for  example. 

During  the  debate  which  followed  on  this  and  sub- 
sequent evenings,  Lord  Durham  warmly  defended  the 
Bill  against  the  snarling  and  attempted  clipping  of  the 
Tory  party. 

On  the  22d  of  May  1832,  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Durham  University 
Bill;  and 

Lord  Durham  said,  he  did  not  intend  to  oppose  the 
motion,  but  connected  as  he  and  his  family  were,  and 
had  been,  with  the  county  of  Durham,  he  considered 
it  his  duty  to  inquire  into  all  the  particulars  concern- 
ing the  proposed  institution ;  the  more  so,  as  it  must 
necessarily  affect,  more  or  less,  all  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  England.  He  therefore  must  request  from  the 
right  reverend  prelate,  some  further  explanations  on 
points,  some  of  which  the  right  rev.  prelate  had  not 
himself  touched  upon.  It  was  his  intention  to  propose 
some  alterations  in  this  Bill,  of  which  he  would  take 
this  opportunity  to  inform  the  right  rev.  prelate.  He 
had  understood  the  right  rev.  prelate  to  say,  that  the 
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whole  power  of  selling  these  lands,  was  to  remain  with 
the  Dean  and  Chapter;  the  lands  were  not  to  be  put 
up  for  sale  by  public  auction,  but  were  to  be  sold  by- 
private  contract,  to  whomever  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
might  think  fit.  They  might,  therefore,  if  they  pleased, 
sell  all  these  lands  to  one  person,  which  to  him  appeared 
highly  objectionable.  Some  provision  ought  also  to  be 
made  to  give  the  present  possessors  the  right  of  pre- 
emption, if  the  lands  should  be  re- sold  within  twenty 
years.  It  was  also  proposed,  that  the  produce  of  these 
sales  was  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land,  the 
rents  of  which  were  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
university.  This  he  also  thought  objectionable,  for 
Greenwich  Hospital  held  large  estates  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  and,  whatever  might  be  the  good  order  in 
which  these  estates  were  kept,  and  however  well  they 
were  managed,  the  public  did  not  derive  the  same  ad- 
vantage from  them  as  from  equal  lands  held  by  private 
individuals.  Thus  it  would  be  also  with  the  lands 
now  to  be  disposed  of,  for  the  very  circumstance  of 
their  being  the  property  and  under  the  management 
of  a  public  body,  would  at  once  lead  to  the  greatest 
possible  extravagance.  The  property  ought  therefore 
to  be  invested,  so  as  to  save  the  expense  of  manage- 
ment, by  which  means  a  larger  sum  would  be  available 
for  the  objects  of  the  institution.  The  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter were  to  have  the  power  of  deciding  upon  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  education  which  were  to  be  carried 
on,  and  what  forms  and  regulations  were  to  be  ob- 
served. This  was  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance, 
for  a  majority  of  those  persons  likely  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  of  educating  their  sons, 
were  Dissenters;  and  he  would  therefore  ask  the  right 
reverend  prelate,  whether  any  regulation  was  to  be 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  admission 
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of  Dissenters  into  the  institution?  If  that  were  in- 
tended, tlie  proposed  establishment  would  be  of  no 
benefit  to  the  north  of  England.  There  were  at  pre- 
sent in  that  part  of  the  country,  a  large  number  of 
persons  who  wished  to  give  their  sons  a  college  educa- 
tion, but  who  could  not  afford  to  send  them  to  Oxford 
or  Cambridge;  and  who  had,  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  two  universities  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
were  situated  in  large  and  populous  towns,  where  the 
students  were  exposed  to  great  temptations  and  irre- 
gularities, and  where  they  were  placed  under  no  con- 
trol, a  decided  objection  to  sending  their  children  to 
those  places.  The  right  reverend  prelate  had  stated, 
that  the  sacrifice  which  the  Dean  and  Chapter  were 
about  to  make  was  very  large,  yet,  if  his  information 
were  correct,  the  advantage  previously  derived  from 
the  property  in  question  was  very  small  indeed.  The 
reserved  rents  of  the  scheduled  property  amounted,  he 
understood,  only  to  £175  a-year,  while  a  fine  was 
levied  every  seven  years:  what  those  fines  had  realised 
was  not  known,  for  the  Dean  and  Chapter  had  not 
informed  the  public;  but  they  had  been  calculated  by 
those  who  had  taken  much  pains  to  investigate  this 
subject,  at  a  gross  amount  of  £7,000:  the  lives  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  (not  considering  translations)  being 
not  worth  more  than  ten  years'  purchase,  he  could  not 
think  the  sacrifice  very  great.  He  regretted  to  take 
up  their  lordships'  time  upon  this  subject,  but  it  was 
one  extremely  interesting  to  the  northern  counties  of 
England.  If  this  institution  was  to  be  conducted  on 
a  broad  and  liberal  principle,  and  to  be  open  to  all 
classes,  without  their  being  subjected  to  religious  tests 
on  entering  it;  if  it  was  intended  to  afford  them  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  the  institution  would 
be  most  beneficial,  not  only  to  the  county  of  Durham, 
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but  to  the  northern  counties  at  large.  If,  however,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  to  be  conducted  on  narrow  prin- 
ciples— if  all  persons  were  to  be  excluded  except  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  he  was  convinced  that 
but  a  very  limited  number  of  persons  would  present 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  education  in 
that  institution.  In  point  of  fact,  it  would  resolve  itself 
into  a  mere  manufactory  for  the  lower  members  of  the 
church,  for  the  creation  of  curates  (a  very  useful 
branch  of  the  church,  he  would  admit);  but  in  found- 
ing an  institution  of  this  description,  it  ought  to  be 
done  on  a  broad  and  liberal  basis,  and  its  advantages 
ought  to  be  extended  to  that  class  of  persons  to  whom 
he  had  referred.  He  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  state 
thus  much  to  the  right  reverend  prelate,  trusting  that 
he  should  hear  from  the  right  reverend  prelate,  that 
Dissenters  were  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  advantages 
of  education  in  the  university. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  and  the  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry replied;  after  which, 

Lord  Durham  said,  the  statement  he  had  made  was 
founded  on  the  authority  of  persons  of  talent,  who  had 
given  the  subject  their  serious  consideration;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  that  state- 
ment was  unanswerable.  With  regard  to  the  observa- 
tion of  the  noble  marquis,  that  this  Bill  was  contem- 
plated with  general  satisfaction  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, he  knew  many  highly  respectable  persons  who 
did  not  entertain  that  opinion.  He  had  not  objected 
to  the  second  reading,  but  had  asked  for  explanations, 
that  he  might  be  enabled  to  understand  the  proposed 
arrangements.  He  should  go  into  committee  with  a 
view  of  rendering  the  Bill  as  perfect  as  possible,  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  offering  any  vexatious  opposi- 
tion. 
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On  the  same  evening,  in  the  committee  on  the  Re- 
form Bill,  Earl  Carnarvon,  on  the  question  that  "  the 
Tower  Hamlets"  stand  part  of  the  schedule,  opposed 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  Metropolitan  districts;  and 

Lord  Durham  said, — I  confess  that  I  cannot  join 
with  the  noble  earl  (Carnarvon)  in  his  lamentations 
over  the  present  state  of  the  House,  and  as  little  can 
I  concur  with  that  noble  earl  in  the  view  which  he 
takes  of  the  Bill  now  under  the  consideration  of  your 
lordships.  The  noble  earl  has  spoken  of  the  vote  by- 
ballot,  and  seems  to  recommend  it  as  the  only  effectual 
means  of  ascertaining  the  true  sentiments  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House  on  this  particular  clause.  The 
merits  or  demerits  of  that  system  I  cannot  now  discuss; 
but  I  own  it  does  appear  to  me  rather  a  novelty,  to 
hear  the  noble  earl  opposite,  of  all  persons,  declaring 
himself  the  advocate  of  vote  by  ballot.  With  respect 
to  the  general  declamation  that  has  fallen  from  the 
noble  earl,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  for  me 
to  trouble  your  lordships  with  many  remarks;  but  I  do 
hope,  that  in  our  future  discussions  we  shall  proceed 
in  a  more  becoming  tone  and  temper  to  deal  with  the 
measure  before  us.  I  trust  that  we  shall  proceed  with 
it  calmly  and  deliberately,  and  that  there  will  now  be 
an  end  to  every  thing  like  heat  or  party  animosity  on 
either  side.  I  take  for  granted  that  the  House  will 
excuse  me  from  entering  now  upon  any  defence,  either 
on  my  own  behalf  or  on  that  of  my  colleagues,  relative 
to  our  general  conduct  on  the  Reform  Bill,  and  that 
you  will  not  expect  from  me  any  vindication  from  the 
charges  brought  against  us,  not  now  for  the  first  time. 
As  for  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  as  applied  to  the  en- 
franchisement of  great  towns,  I  understand  it  to  be 
that  of  population,  to  which  are  added  all  the  various 


considerations  arising  out  of  commerce,  manufactures, 
wealth,  and  the  payment  of  assessed  taxes.  Now,  as 
those  principles  form  the  basis  of  enfranchisement,  I 
will  say  that  there  are  no  parts  of  the  kingdom  better 
entitled  to  send  representatives  to  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  than  the  Metropolitan  districts.  But  the 
noble  earl  has  contended,  that  conferring  the  elective 
franchise  upon  them,  will  have  the  effect  of  continuing 
and  increasing  agitation,  and  promoting  tumultuous 
and  disorderly  assemblages.  He  seems  to  think  that 
every  meeting  of  electors  must  necessarily  end  in 
broken  heads  and  broken  windows.  I,  on  the  con- 
trary, am  prepared  to  show,  by  a  reference  to  the  his- 
tory of  representation,  that  the  violence  consequent 
upon  popular  excitement,  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
representation;  that  is,  it  diminishes. in  proportion  as 
the  inhabitants  are  admitted  to  the  free  exercise  of 
their  franchise.  Nor  need  I  go  far,  either  in  point 
of  time  or  place,  for  a  proof.  The  noble  earl  may  have 
seen,  at  all  events  heard  of,  the  large  assemblies  which 
have  within  the  last  few  days  met,  and  expressed 
strong  opinions,  in  Mary-le-bone  and  the  other  unre- 
presented districts  of  the  Metropolis,  but  has  neither 
seen  nor  heard  of  any  such  proceedings  in  Westmin- 
ster, There  was  a  meeting  of  the  electors  of  West- 
minster, it  was  true,  but  it  was  confined  to  a  compara- 
tive few,  and  was  peaceable  in  its  demeanour — why? 
simply  because  Westminster  was  faithfully  represented. 
There  was  no  lack  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants, 
— quite  the  contrary;  but  their  calmness  amid  the 
stirring  scene  around  them,  was 

 the  supreme  of  power, 

'Twas  might,  reposing  on  its  own  right  arm, — 

the  arm  of  representation.  If  your  lordships  look  at 
the  places  throughout  the  country  most  distinguished 
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in  the  annals  of  popular  violence,  you  will  invariably 
find  that  the  violence  was  greatest  where  the  repre- 
sentation was  either  altogether  not  in  existence,  or 
most  imperfect.  In  London  there  has  been  no  riot 
worth  mentioning  since  the  riots  of  1780,  which  were 
produced  by  Lord  George  Gordon. 

[A  noble  lord. — The  corn-law  riots  in  1812.] 
In  that  instance  there  was  no  destruction  of  life  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  but  little  of  property,  and  no 
furious  and  ungovernable  attack  upon  either.  Facts 
— experience, — then,  demonstrate  that  the  evils  of 
popular  excitement  and  large  assemblies,  diminish  in 
proportion  as  the  people  are  admitted  to  a  participation 
of  political  rights, — in  proportion  as  they  are  invested 
with  a  constitutional  motive  for  avoiding  every  pro- 
ceeding calculated  to  endanger  the  public  peace. 

The  next  consideration  in  favour  of  the  present 
clause,  is,  that  it  is  in  perfect  harmony  not  only  with 
the  progress  of  representation  in  England,  but  with 
every  species  of  reform  which  has  of  late  years  been 
submitted  to  Parliament.  In  proposing  to  extend  the 
franchise  to  the  Metropolitan  districts.  Ministers  are 
but  following  that  ordinary  course  of  representation 
which  has  always  been  applied  to  the  Metropolis. 
London  was  first  enfranchised  in  the  49th  of  Henry  III. 
at  which  time  Westminster  was  a  very  inconsiderable 
village.  As  it  increased  in  wealth  and  population,  it 
received  the  right  of  returning  representatives  (1  Ed- 
ward I.  c.  6),  as  did  Southwark  afterwards,  although 
the  precise  period  at  which  that  borough  was  enfran- 
chised is  not  known.  The  principle,  therefore,  of  the 
gradual  enfranchisement  of  the  suburbs  of  the  Metro- 
polis, as  they  increased  in  wealth,  population,  and 
intelligence,  was  that  upon  which  our  ancestors  pro- 
ceeded, and  is  that  on  which  the  promoters  of  the 
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present  Bill  earnestly  wish  the  legislature  of  the  pre- 
sent day  to  act.  And  here  I  cannot  help  calling  your 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  there  has  not  been,  in  the 
whole  list  of  Parliamentary  reformers,  found  one  who 
ever  contemplated  a  measure  of  reform  which  did  not 
embrace  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Metropolitan  dis- 
tricts. Both  the  plans  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1783  and  1785, 
had  that  object  in  view. 

In  1783  there  were  four  petitions  praying  for  reform, 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  previous  to  Mr. 
Pitt  bringing  on  his  motion.  The  first  petition  was 
from  Kent;  the  second  from  the  freeholders  of  the  city 
of  London;  the  third  from  the  inhabitants  of  West- 
minster; and  the  fourth  proceeded  from  that  quarter 
which  is  the  great  object  of  alarm  to  noble  lords  oppo- 
site— the  Tower  Hamlets.  In  1785,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed 
"  That  seventy-two  members  should  be  divided  be- 
tween the  counties  and  the  Metropolis,  as  nothing  could 
be  more  evident,  than  that  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster  had  a  very  inadequate  share  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  kingdom."  In  the  explanation  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  plan  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wyvill,  with  whom  he 
conferred,  are  further  details  in  which  we  find  that  the 
household  suffrage  was  to  have  been  given  "to  the 
inhabitants  of  Pancras,  Mary-le-bone,  and  other  unre- 
presented parts  of  the  Metropolis."  Thus,  Mr.  Pitt's 
plan  gave,  evidently,  more  members  to  the  Metropolis 
than  we  do.  We  give  an  addition  only  of  eight;  he  an 
addition,  which,  though  not  actually  specified  in  num- 
bers, must  have  been  larger — when  he  says,  seventy- 
two  should  be  "  divided"  between  the  counties  and  the 
Metropolis.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  our  plan  is  not 
so  extensive  even  as  that  of  a  reformer  whose  princi- 
ples the  noble  lords  profess  to  revere,  and  who,  be  it 
recollected,  proposed  this  great  addition  to  the  Metro- 
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politan  members  at  a  time  when  the  wealth  and  popu- 
lation of  London  was  much  inferior  to  what  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  How  much  it  has  gradually  but  certainly 
increased  in  both  these  particulars,  your  lordships  will 
be  surprised  to  hear.  In  the  year  1377,  the  population 
of  London  amounted  to  35,000;  in  1700,  to  674,000; 
and,  at  the  present  moment,  it  amounts,  exclusive  of 
seamen  and  strangers,  to  1,474,000.  Now  the  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  is  16,537,000;  it 
therefore  naturally  follows  that  the  Metropolis  contains 
one-eleventh  part  of  the  whole  population  of  Great 
Britain.  If,  then,  population  alone  were  taken  as  the 
basis  of  the  Bill,  London  ought  to  return  one-eleventh 
part  of  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain;  whereas 
it  will,  as  at  present  arranged,  return  only  sixteen  out 
of  553,  or  one  thirty-fourth  part  of  the  whole. 

With  reference  to  wealth,  my  lords,  if  that  be  taken 
as  the  criterion  of  representation,  the  case  will  be  still 
stronger.  There  are  fewer  poor  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  in  comparison  to  its  population,  than  in  any 
other  large  city  in  the  world.  From  accounts  laid 
before  Parliament,  it  appears  that  the  sum  expended 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  in  Middlesex,  in  the 
year  ending  March  1831,  was  £681,567,  which,  as  the 
population  of  Middlesex  is  1,358,200,  is  a  charge  of 
lOs.  a-head, — a  low  rate,  when  it  is  recollected  how 
much  more  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  must  cost  in 
the  Metropolis,  from  the  greater  dearness  of  the  articles 
required  for  their  subsistence,  than  in  the  agricultural 
districts,  and  how  much  more  liberally  they  are  pro- 
vided for.  This  will  be  evident  from  comparing  it 
with  that  of  other  counties,  and  more  particularly  of 
those  which  are  chiefly  agricultural.  In  Norfolk,  which 
contains  a  population  of  390,054,  the  poor-rates  a- 
mount  to  £299,357,  that  is,  15^.  6d,  a-head.    In  Suf- 
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folk,  with  a  population  of  296,304,  the  poor-rates  are 
£270,651,  or  IBs,  a-head;  both  much  higher,  positively 
and  relatively,  than  the  lO^.  rate  of  Middlesex.  The 
same  contrast  may  be  shown  with  most  of  the  other 
counties. 

Now,  as  to  trade;  does  the  House  know  what  pro- 
portion the  mercantile  navy  of  London  bears  to  the 
shipping  of  the  whole  kingdom?  In  1829,  the  whole 
mercantile  navy  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  amounted 
to  19,110  ships,  the  tonnage  of  which  was  2,199,959; 
of  this  number,  2,663,  with  a  tonnage  of  572,835, 
belonged  to  London — about  one-seventh  part  of  the 
shipping,  and,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  ships  being 
above  the  average,  one-fourth  of  the  total  tonnage  of 
the  empire. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  think  it  necessary  to 
direct  the  attention  of  your  lordships,  is,  the  amount 
of  the  pecuniary  contributions  to  the  necessities  of  the 
state  by  this  city;  and  if  this  point  be  examined,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  preponderance  in  favour  of  its 
importance  and  station  is  still  stronger.  In  1829,  the 
gross  customs'  revenue  collected  in  the  port  of  London, 
amounted  to  £10,211,000;  the  rest  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  contributing  £8,685,000 — twenty  per  cent, 
more  than  that  of  all  the  other  ports  of  Great  Britain, 
and  more  than  six  times  that  of  the  total  customs'  re- 
venue of  Ireland.  If,  therefore,  we  take  the  question 
of  representation  as  affecting  that  commerce  to  which 
the  nation  is  so  largely  indebted  for  its  wealth,  power, 
and  glory,  I  ask  your  lordships,  has  this  Bill  done  too 
much,  or  has  it  done  enough,  when  it  allows  London, 
whose  customs'  revenue  exceeds  £10,000,000,  but  six- 
teen members;  while  Ireland  which  only  contributes 
to  the  public  revenue  £1,700,000,  is  to  have  105  mem- 
bers? The  duties  on  exciseable  articles  paid  in  London, 
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are  proportionally  great,  but  cannot  be  so  accurately 
measured,  the  consumption  of  tea,  malt  liquors,  and 
British  spirits  is  immense;  but  on  the  whole,  if  the  num- 
ber of  representatives  to  be  given  to  any  place  were  to 
be  proportioned  to  the  sums  paid  to  the  state,  London 
would  not  merely  return  sixteen  but  200  members.  I 
therefore  think,  that  the  noble  lord  cannot  now,  with 
any  propriety,  persist  in  saying  that  we  have  given  it 
too  many,  in  the  number  which  has  been  assigned  to  it. 

There  is  another  criterion  which  we  ought  also  to 
consider — its  general  character  and  intelligence.  That 
point  the  noble  earl  himself  does  not  dispute;  he  agrees 
that  the  character  and  intelligence  of  this  Metropolis 
should  be  represented;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  how 
he  would  effect  that,  and  to  what  class  of  voters  he 
would  assign  the  representation  of  that  intelligence. 

[The  Earl  of  Carnarvon. — Additional  county  repre- 
sentatives, I  said.] 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  noble  earl  intends  that  the 
405.  freeholders  only  should  be  the  representatives  of 
that  intelligence;  but  why,  I  ask,  should  we  exclude 
householders?  I  contend,  that  freeholders  are  not  ex- 
clusively that  class  in  which  is  to  be  found  alone  the 
intelligence  of  society,  and  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion 
London  furnishes  me  the  strongest  instance.  In  no 
quarter  of  England — in  no  city  in  the  world — is  there 
so  much  intelligence,  so  great  a  desire  for  information 
as  in  the  middle  class  of  its  inhabitants.  The  best 
mode  of  ascertaining  this  is,  by  observing  the  demand 
which  exists  for  books.  It  is  estimated,  that,  of  the 
whole  number  published  in  England,  one-third  are 
sold  in  London;  also,  with  reference  to  the  newspa- 
pers,— of  those  published  here, — from  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  are  read,  and  one-half  retained,  in  Lon- 
don. 
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My  lords,  I  mention  these  facts  because  I  consider 
the  desire  for  reading  books,  for  entering  into  the  in- 
vestigation of  learned  and  scientific  subjects,  and  the 
habit  of  reading  and  discussing  matters  of  public  inter- 
est, to  be  not  an  unfair  criterion  of  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  this  or  any  other  city.  In  no  other  town  in 
the  world  are  there  so  many  literary  and  philosophical 
societies — so  well  attended — and  at  w^hich  lectures  are 
delivered,  which  would  do  honour  to  the  most  scientific 
professors  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  There  is  one  of 
these  which  I  will  especially  mention — one,  of  the  ex- 
istence of  which  I  know  not  whether  noble  lords  are 
aware — I  mean  the  Institution  in  Aldersgate-Street, 
which  is  entirely  supported  by  tradesmen  and  clerks 
in  counting-houses.  I  have  never  visited  it  myself, 
but,  from  the  information  which  I  have  received  from 
those  who  have,  I  learn  that  the  lectures  are  of  the 
first  description.  Now  these  persons  and  others  of  a 
similar  character  would,  by  the  plan  of  the  noble  earl 
(Carnarvon),  be  totally  excluded  from  any  participa- 
tion in  the  benefits  of  the  elective  franchise,  which 
even  he  admits  ought  to  be  the  means  of  representing 
the  intelligence  of  London,  of  which  they  furnish  the 
most  convincing  proofs. 

Here  I  must  remark,  that  the  result  of  all  the  noble 
earl's  arguments,  or  rather  assertions,  is  to  prove  that 
the  constituency  to  be  given  to  the  Metropolis  by  this 
Bill,  will  be  composed  of  dangerous  persons  hostile 
to  the  existing  institutions  of  the  country.  Now  I 
have  already  said,  that  in  no  city  in  Great  Britain 
have  there  been  so  few  riots  as  in  London.  Let  the 
noble  earl  only  reflect  on  all  the  circumstances  which 
have  marked  the  excitement  of  the  past  week,  during 
which  such  numerous  meetings  have  been  held  both 
in  and  about  the  Metropolis,  at  which  the  speakers 
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have  expressed  themselves  with  the  greatest  boldness, 
and  occasionally  with  great  violence;  and  yet  he  can- 
not say,  that  there  has  been  the  slightest  attempt  to 
commit  outrages  against  either  person  or  property. 
In  fact,  my  lords,  vrhat  is  called  the  mob  bears  a  very 
small  proportion  in  London  to  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion, which  consists  of  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  that  good  order 
which  is  so  essential  to  their  prosperity.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  I  may  mention  the  fact,  that  85,000  dividend 
warrants  are  regularly  issued  to  persons  drawing  not 
more  than  £5  of  dividend  from  the  funds;  of  these 
no  fewer  than  70,000  belong  to  persons  resident  in 
the  Metropolis.  I  ask  your  lordships — is  not  this  a 
most  important  fact?  Does  it  not  conclusively  prove, 
what  a  large  mass  of  the  middle  classes  is  interested 
in  the  support  of  that  very  species  of  property,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  first  object  of  attack  from  those 
demagogues  and  agitators,  whom  the  noble  earl  is 
eternally  denouncing?  Is  it  likely  that  a  class  of  per- 
sons so  interested  in,  and  dependent  on  the  perma- 
nence of  the  existing  institutions  of  the  country,  will 
countenance  any  measure  calculated  to  destroy  them, 
or  that  they  will  ever  vote  for  candidates  hostile  to 
public  faith  and  the  security  of  property? 

Thus  far,  my  lords,  I  have  only  gone  through  the 
arguments  upon  the  general  question  of  the  Metro- 
politan representation;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  confine 
myself  to  generalities — I  intend  to  enter  into  a  consid- 
eration of  each  of  these  districts  separately.  I  have, 
I  can  assure  your  lordships,  after  the  most  attentive 
investigation,  not  the  slightest  apprehension  of  any 
danger  arising  from  the  representation  which  may  be 
granted  them;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  persuaded  that 
your  lordships  will,  when  you  have  heard  the  state  of 
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these  districts,  agree  with  me  in  thinking,  that  they  are 
much  more  likely  to  return  men  of  great  commercial 
importance,  than  even  any  others  of  the  great  town? 
in  the  country  now  about  to  be  enfranchised. 

With  respect  to  Mary-le-bone,  I  need  not  urge  any- 
thing as  to  the  wealth,  respectability,  and  intelligence 
of  that  district,  as  it  is  well  known  to  all  who  hear 
me.  It  contains  the  parishes  of  Mary-le-bone,  Pancras, 
and  Paddington.  Finsbury  contains  the  parishes  of 
St.  George,  St.  Luke,  St.  Giles,  Bloomsbury;  and  St. 
James  and  St.  John,  Clerkenwell;  several  large  squares 
inhabited  by  wealthy  individuals;  several  Inns  of  Court 
— Gray's-Inn,  Lincoln's-Inn,  Furnivars-Inn,  and  the 
Charter -House;  it  also  contains  that  great  literary 
society,  the  London  Institution,  together  with  the 
British  Museum.  Lambeth  includes  the  parishes  of 
Christchurch,  St.  Giles,  Camberwell,  St.  Mary,  New- 
ington,  and  Christchurch,  Surrey.  It  is  true  that  in 
this  borough  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  small 
houses,  but  there  is  also  a  large  number  of  second-rate 
houses  built  within  the  last  thirty  years,  inhabited  by 
respectable  and  intelligent  persons.  It  contains  large 
glass-works  and  factories,  one  especially — I  mean  that 
of  Messrs.  Maudsley,  which  cost  £200,000,  and  in 
which  are  employed  a  great  number  of  workmen  of  the 
most  industrious  and  respectable  description. 

I  now  come  to  that  district,  the  enfranchisement  of 
which,  to  my  astonishment  and  surprise,  has  created 
more  alarm  and  more  feelings  of  apprehension,  than 
any  other  portion  of  this  Bill — I  mean  the  Tower 
Hamlets.  It  really  appears  to  me,  that  noble  lords  are 
accustomed  to  take  their  notions  of  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets from  what  they  may  have  seen  of  them  when  em- 
barking at  the  Tower  stairs  to  proceed  on  a  voyage  to 
Ramsgate,  Margate,  or  the  Continent.  My  lords,  that 
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small  portion  of  it  undoubtedly  does  not  present  a  very- 
splendid  appearance;  but  that  spot  does  not  constitute 
the  Tower  Hamlets:  far  from  it;  for  in  that  district 
there  are  the  parishes  of  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal-green, 
St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  St.  Mary,  Whitechapel,  St. 
Paul,  Shad  well,  St.  Ann,  Limehouse,  Black  wali.  Mile 
End  Old  Town,  Ratcliffe,  &c.  The  liberty  of  the 
Tower  has  also  peculiar  privileges  and  jurisdiction — 
a  court-house  of  its  own,  and  a  separate  court  of  re- 
quests,— and  is,  in  fact,  almost  a  separate  county. 
Comprised  within  its  limits  are  the  Tower,  the  Trinity- 
House,  the  Mint,  the  London  Docks,  the  St.  Katharine 
Docks,  several  of  the  East  India  warehouses — nearly 
all  the  large  sugar-houses,  large  cooperages,  shipbuild- 
ing-yards, two  great  manufactories  of  chain  cables, 
glass  manufactories,  foundries,  and  lastly,  the  great 
silk  manufactory,  which  works,  probably,  a  million  of 
pounds  weight  of  silk  yearly.  The  wealth  of  the  Tower 
Hamlet  district  is  hardly  computable, — so  great  indeed 
is  it,  that  if  the  value  of  the  docks  and  the  East  India 
Company's  warehouses,  which  alone  cover  almost  as 
much  ground  as  many  of  the  great  towns  in  England, 
is  fairly  estimated,  with  other  kinds  of  property,  it  will 
be  found  to  contain  twice  as  much  w^ealth  as  any  other 
of  the  Metropolitan  boroughs,  or  even  of  the  City  itself. 
I  must  confess  that  if  I  am  to  predict  what  will  be  the 
species  of  representatives  returned  by  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets, I  should  say,  that  so  far  from  their  being  persons 
of  no  consideration,  they  are  much  more  likely  to  be 
too  closely  connected  w^ith  these  great  establishments. 
My  impression  is,  that  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
and  Dock  Companies  w^ill  necessarily  possess  and  ex- 
ercise a  great  and  important  influence  in  the  election 
of  membefrs  of  Parliament  under  this  Bill;  and  if  this 
influence  is  ever  converted  into  a  positive  controls 
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I  shall  regret  it  as  a  great  evil.  I  consider  that  the 
great  object  to  be  attained  in  fixing  the  electiv^e  fran- 
chise, ought  to  be  the  independence  of  the  elector;  that 
being  secured,  I  care  not  how  low  it  descends.  It  is 
on  this  principle  that  I  have  ever  objected  to  universal 
suffrage,  because  I  contend  that  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  the  workmen  and  labourers  who  would  then  be 
entitled  to  vote,  cannot  be  free  agents,  but  must  always 
be  under  the  absolute  control  of  their  niasters,  on 
whom  they  are  dependent  for  their  daily  pay  and  sus- 
tenance. 

I  will  now  state  to  your  lordships  a  few  facts,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  comparison  between  the 
four  Metropolitan  districts,  and  other  boroughs  in  the 
country,  as  to  population,  houses,  assessed  taxes,  and 
£10  houses,  I  will  commence  with  the  four  greatest 
and  most  populous.  The  population  of  the  Metropo- 
litan districts  is  916,265;  the  united  population  of 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield,  amounts 
to  only  543,273.  The  nmnber  of  houses  in  the  Metro- 
politan districts  is  144,279;  the  mimber  contained  in 
the  four  above-mentioned  boroughs  is  116,373.  The 
number  of  houses  of  the  annual  value  of  £10  in  the 
former,  is  84,488— namely,  23,266  in  Finsbury,  21,630 
in  Mary-le-bone,  23,187  in  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and 
16,405  in  Lambeth;  in  the  latter  only  30,939. 

As  to  the  number  of  these  Metropolitan  electors,  I 
must  observe,  that  any  noble  lord  who  examines  the 
clause  conferring  the  £10  franchise,  will  find  that  the 
restrictions  are  so  great  as  to  residence,  payment  of 
rates,  and  assessed  taxes,  and  registration,  as  to  pre- 
clude from  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  voting  many 
persons  who  are  nominally  entitled  to  it.  In  fact,  one- 
fourth  must  always  be  subtracted  from  the  apparent 
number.    The  difference  in  point  of  assessed  taxes 
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paid  by  these  places  respectively  is  still  more  remark- 
able; the  four  Metropolitan  districts  paying  the  sum  of 
£667,448;  while  the  amount  contributed  by  the  four 
great  towns  in  question  is  only  £100,384.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  population  of  the  Metropolitan 
districts  is  nearly  double  the  amount  of  that  of  the 
four  boroughs  alluded  to;  that  there  are  27,906  more 
houses — three  times  as  many  houses  of  the  annual 
value  of  £10  and  upwards;  and  that  the  amount  of 
assessed  taxes  is  considerably  more  than  six  times  as 
great.  After  this,  can  it  be  seriously  contended  that 
the  Metropolitan  districts  are  undeserving  the  limited 
share  of  representation  which  has  been  allotted  them? 
I  will  now  compare  them  in  the  same  respects  with  all 
the  other  new  boroughs  to  be  enfranchised  on  the 
same  points.  The  population  of  the  whole  forty-two 
is  2,494,435;  the  number  of  houses,  434,274;  the  houses 
worth  annually  £10  and  upwards,  158,434;  and  the 
amount  of  assessed  taxes,  £962,152.  Of  these  num- 
bers, the  Metropolitan  districts  contain,  in  population, 
916,265;  houses,  144,279;  £10  houses,  84,488;  and 
pay  in  assessed  taxes  £667,448;  that  is,  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  population — nearly  the  third  of  the  num- 
ber of  houses — more  than  one-half  of  the  number  of 
qualifying  tenements  of  those  forty-two  boroughs — 
and  pay  a  sum  of  assessed  taxes  equal  to  considerably 
more  than  two-thirds  of  that  contributed  by  the  whole; 
yet  the  thirty-eight  other  boroughs  will  have  fifty-six 
members,  and  the  Metropolitan  districts  only  eight. 
I  have  other  calculations,  with  which  I  have  been  fur- 
nished by  those  most  competent  to  make  them,  in 
which  these  districts  are  compared  in  the  same  parti- 
culars with  all  the  boroughs  in  England  and  Wales, 
as  to  the  amount  of  poor-rates,  window-duties,  county- 
rates,  church-rates,  and  a  variety  of  other  tests.  I  fear 
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to  weary  your  lordships  by  reading  them,  but  they  still 
more  strongly  and  incontrovertibly  establish  the  pre- 
eminent claims  of  the  Metropolitan  districts  to  a  large 
share  of  the  representation.  An  abstract  of  them, 
however,  I  will  shortly  give:  they  prove  that  the  four 
Metropolitan  districts  stand  the  four  highest  in  point 
of  amount  of  assessed  taxes,  and  number  of  houses  of 
the  annual  value  of  £10  and  upwards,  as  well  as  ac- 
cording to  the  calculations  of  Lieutenant  Drummond; 
and  first,  second,  third,  and  fifth,  as  to  population. 

Before  I  sit  down,  I  must  be  allowed  again  to  ad- 
vert to  what  the  noble  earl  (Carnarvon)  has  said  as  to 
the  effects  which  may  be  apprehended  from  this  mea- 
sure, in  consequence  of  the  character  and  description 
of  the  members  which  he  fears  will  be  returned  by  the 
new  electors.  My  lords,  I  think  those  fears  unfounded 
—wherever  the  people  really  have  the  power  of 
choosing,  they  always  return  the  most  respectable  and 
the  best  qualified  representatives.  Wherever  drun- 
kenness, bribery,  and  electioneering  debauchery  or 
intimidation  prevail,  there  the  worst  description  of 
voters  is  to  be  found — there  the  alternative  is,  either 
the  nominee  of  the  rich  man  who  bribes  and  corrupts 
the  electors,  or  the  temporary  leader  of  an  emanci- 
pated rabble,  enjoying  the  saturnalia  of  their  momen- 
tary freedom  with  all  the  recklessness  and  ignorance 
of  slaves.  Whenever  they  are  cheated  and  tricked, 
they  return  persons  of  the  worst  character;  but  when 
they  have  the  power  of  choosing  freely,  and  it  is  per- 
manently secured  to  them,  they  exercise  it  wisely  and 
discreetly.  If  we  are  to  believe  noble  lords  opposite, 
the  object  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  of  this 
country  is  nothing  but  the  destruction  of  property,  and 
the  annihilation  of  the  privileges  of  their  superiors. 
My  lords,  I  have  no  such  distrust  of  my  countrymen; 
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I  believe  tliem  to  be  actuated  by  no  such  dishonourable 
and  bad  motives.  I  believe  them,  undoubtedly,  to  be 
anxious  to  acquire  that  share  of  the  constitutional  pri- 
vileges enjoyed  by  others,  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
and  to  obtain  an  equal  participation  in  the  advantages 
of  a  free  constitution.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  feel- 
ings and  w^ishes  of  the  people  of  England  generally — 
at  all  events,  after  the  statements  I  have  now  made  to 
your  lordships,  the  inhabitants  of  London  must  be  ex- 
empted from  this  charge.  If  I  considered  this  great 
city  as  the  noble  lords  opposite  do,  following  the 
example  of  their  Tory  predecessor — who  described 
it  to  be 

 the  needy  villain's  home, 

The  common-sewer  of  Paris  and  of  Rome; 

if  I  was  of  this  opinion,  undoubtedly  I  should  not  sup- 
port this  proposition;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  believe 
it  to  be — nay,  I  am  sure  it  is — the  great  emporium 
of  this  kingdom, — replete  with  the  commerce,  the 
trade,  and  the  learning  of  the  world;  the  mighty  heart 
of  the  mightiest  empire  in  the  world,  containing, 
within  its  narrow  territorial  limits,  more  wealth,  pa- 
triotism, intelligence,  and  independence,  than  many  of 
the  greatest  kingdoms  in  the  world.  Believing  these 
to  be  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  Metropolis,  shall  I  ever  identify  myself 
with  those  feelings  of  distrust  and  suspicion  which 
would  withdraw  from  them  their  small  pittance  of  re- 
presentation— that  limited  privilege,  for  the  full  exer- 
cise of  which  I,  in  my  conscience,  think  them  peculiarly 
qualified?  No,  my  lords;  if  there  is  to  be  any  change 
in  the  proposed  representation  of  the  Metropolis,  my 
vote  shall  be  given — not  for  its  limitation — but  for  its 
extension. 
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The  same  evening,  on  the  question,  that  Oldham** 
stand  part  of  the  schedule.  Lord  Ellenhorough  objected 
and  proposed  some  other  arrangement;  and 

Lord  Durham  said,  that  the  alteration  from  the  ori- 
ginal Bill  had  been  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  right 
hon.  baronet,  and  the  members  of  the  opposition  in  the 
other  House,  in  whose  opinions  and  feelings  the  noble 
baron  was  looked  upon  as  concurring.  Considering 
the  wealth  and  respectability  of  those  towns,  they  were 
fully  entitled  to  be  represented;  and  it  appeared  to 
him,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  better  to 
continue  the  arrangement  as  it  was,  than  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  the  noble  baron,  which  was  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  plan  which  had  been  suggested  by  his 
friends  in  the  other  House,  and  which,  at  their  instance, 
had  been  acted  upon. 

On  the  following  evening,  in  the  same  committee, 
Lord  Londonderry  objected  to  "  Gateshead"  stand- 
ing part  of  the  schedule,  and  proposed  to  substitute 
"  Stockton-upon-Tees.'* 

Lord  Durham  said, — My  lords,  I  return  my  most 
sincere  thanks  to  the  noble  marquis,  for  the  opportunity 
which  he  has  afforded  me  of  giving  some  explanation 
upon  the  subject  of  the  borough  of  Gateshead,  and  of 
removing  any  unfavourable  impression  which  may 
have  been  created,  either  out  of  this  House,  or  in  the 
mind  of  the  noble  marquis  himself;  and  I  trust  that  I 
shall  satisfactorily  prove,  before  I  have  done,  that  the 
information  on  which  he  has  founded  his  observations 
this  evening,  is  in  every  respect  extremely  incorrect, 
to  say  the  least  of  it.  But,  first,  I  must  congratulate  the 
noble  lord  on  having  followed  the  example  of  his  noble 
friend  near  him  (Ellenborough).    His  noble  friend 
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opposite  me,  after  having  opposed  the  Bill  and  reform, 
both  in  principle  and  in  all  its  details,  at  length,  to  the 
astonishment,  not  only  of  this  side  of  the  House,  but 
to  the  still  greater  surprise  of  his  friends,  came  forward 
with  a  plan  of  reform  of  his  own,  and  that,  too,  of  a 
very  large,  and  in  some  respects  more  extensive  na- 
ture than  that  which  had  been  proposed  by  his  Majes- 
ty's Ministers;  and  now  comes  the  noble  lord,  and 
presents  us  this  night  with  his  small  pocket  provincial 
plan  of  reform!  Whether  he  will  be  more  successful 
in  procuring  its  adoption  than  his  noble  friend  has  been 
with  his,  I  cannot  presume  to  declare;  but  I  think  I 
shall  show  that  the  noble  lord  has  adduced  no  more 
reasonable  grounds  for  expecting  any  support  from 
this  House  than  did  his  noble  friend  (Ellenborough), 
on  the  occasion  to  which  I  have  referred.  But  while 
I  congratulate  him  on  having  become  a  reformer  at 
last,  and  of  having  brought  forward  his  duodecimo 
plan  for  reforming  the  county  of  Durham,  I  cannot  say 
that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  such  a  one  as  this  House 
could  possibly  adopt  with  any  regard  to  principle  or 
to  justice.  The  noble  lord  has  said,  that  the  boroughs 
of  the  county  of  Durham  were  arranged  on  a  plan 
to  give  an  undue  influence  to  the  Whig  party;  and 
though  he  disclaimed  imputing  to  me  the  arrangement 
with  the  express  view  of  increasing  my  own  influence 
in  the  county^  yet  he  has  chai'ged  me  with  not  having 
attempted  to  prevent  that  interest  being  materially 
favoured,  and  has  been  pleased  to  regret  that  it  had 
all  the  appearance  of  having  been  adopted,  in  order  to 
give  me  a  great  political  predominance  in  that  county. 
Now,  I  really  wish  the  noble  lord  would  for  once  im- 
agine, that  it  is  barely  possible  that  an  individual  can 
be  engaged  in  a  great  public  measure  without  having 
any  reference  to  his  own  private  interests.    I  wish  he 
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could  entertain  a  better  opinion  of  human  nature  than 
to  suppose,  that  a  man  called  upon  to  assist,  either  as 
a  member  of  the  Government,  or  as  a  peer  in  Parlia- 
ment, in  effecting  a  great  and  important  political 
measure,  must  necessarily  apply  himself,  not  to  that 
honourable  purpose,  but  to  the  attainment  of  his  own 
private  objects,  and  the  promotion  of  his  own  personal 
interests. 

I  confess,  my  lords,  I  am  almost  ashamed  at  having 
felt  it  even  necessary  to  repel  these  insinuations,  not 
only  for  myself,  but  for  my  colleagues;  for  even  if  I 
had  been  base  enough  to  endeavour  to  persuade  them  to 
consent  to  an  arrangement  of  such  a  nature,  is  it  likely 
that  they  would  ever  have  lent  themselves  to  such  a 
proceeding— would  ever  have  become  accessaries  to 
any  such  act?  I  freely  admit,  that  the  noble  lord  is 
right  in  his  conjecture,  that  in  framing  this  measure  I 
took  a  considerable  share,  and  devoted  much  time  and 
attention  to  it;  I  am,  therefore,  the  better  enabled  to 
tell  the  noble  lord  on  what  principle  it  was  based,  and 
how  utterly  impossible  it  was,  that  any  other  arrange- 
ment could  have  been  effected,  with  any  regard  to 
justice.  It  having  been  resolved  to  act  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  abolishing  all  rotten  boroughs, — having,  I  say, 
established,  as  the  first  principle  of  the  Bill,  that  all 
nomination  boroughs  should  be  destroyed,  we  next 
proceeded  to  consider  how  the  advantage  of  repre- 
sentation could  be  extended  to  the  rest  of  the  country; 
and  we  found,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  take  any 
distinct  principle  but  that  of  giving  the  franchise  to  all 
towns  containing  a  great  population.  This  being  the 
opinion  of  my  colleagues,  it  was  then  decided,  that  as 
it  was  necessary  to  draw  some  line  which  should  ex- 
clude all  notion  of  partiality  in  their  selection,  all  towns 
containing  20,000  inhabitants  should  return  two  mem- 
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bers,  and  all  towns  containing  10,000  inhabitants 
should  return  one  member.  This  being  the  arrange- 
ment fixed  upon,  after  mature  consideration,  and  on 
general  principles,  I  ask  the  noble  lord,  how  I  could 
require  that  Gateshead,  Shields,  and  Sunderland, 
though  coming  within  the  line,  were  to  be  excluded, 
because  it  happened  that  these  places  were  in  that  part 
of  the  country  in  which  I  resided?  How  could  I  ask 
of  my  colleagues  to  do  such  an  act  of  injustice  towards 
these  towns,  as  to  exclude  them  from  the  general  plan? 
and  how  could  they  have  acted  so,  even  if  I  had  been 
unjust  enough  to  make  the  request?  That  each  of  these 
towns  comes  within  the  line  which  I  have  stated,  and 
that  they  are  therefore  fully  entitled  to  be  represented 
in  Parliament,  I  think,  before  I  sit  down,  I  shall  be 
able  to  show  to  the  satisfaction,  if  not  perhaps  of  the 
noble  lord,  at  least  to  that  of  this  House. 

And  now,  my  lords,  as  to  the  number  of  members 
which  has  been  allotted  to  the  county  of  Durham  ge- 
nerally. If  your  lordships  will  consider  the  amount  of 
the  population  of  that  county,  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
convinced  that  it  will  not  receive  more  than  it  is  at 
the  present  moment  entitled  to.  If  the  noble  lord  will 
attend  to  that  part  of  the  history  of  this  country  which 
relates  to  its  Parliamentary  representation,  he  will  find 
that  members  were  first  returned  from  that  county  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II.  after  many  previous  unsuccess- 
ful attempts,  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  to  acquire 
representation.  In  the  year  1614,  a  Bill  was  brought 
into  Parliament  to  enable  that  county  to  return  two 
members;  also,  two  for  the  city  of  Durham;  and  to 
create  five  other  boroughs  which  were  to  have  two 
members  each.  This  was  at  a  time  when  the  popula- 
tion was  much  less  than  it  is  at  this  day ;  and  it  may, 
perhaps,  surprise  the  noble  lord  to  hear,  that  the  town 
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and  borough  of  Gateshead,  was  among  the  places  it 
was  then  proposed  to  enfranchise.  That  Bill  was  lost 
in  consequence  of  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  the  attempt  was  renewed;  but  it 
was  always  opposed  by  the  bishops  of  the  diocese,  who 
having,  in  those  days,  the  right  of  summoning  a  kind 
of  Parliament  of  their  own,  never  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  give  up  their  privileges.  At  last,  during  a 
vacancy  of  the  see,  a  portion  of  that  Bill  was  obtained 
in  the  25th  of  Charles  II.  and  four  members  were 
allotted  to  the  county  and  city  of  Durham.  So  much, 
my  lords,  for  the  general  history  of  its  representation. 

And  now  I  will  address  myself  more  particularly 
to  the  case  of  Gateshead :  and,  in  the  first  place,  I  beg 
distinctly  to  tell  the  noble  lord,  that  when  the  applica- 
tion was  made  by  the  borough  of  Gateshead,  to  have 
members  given  to  it,  so  far  from  its  being  made  at  my 
instance,  I  assure  him  I  was  perfectly  ignorant  that 
any  claim  had  been  preferred.  The  memorial  of  Gates- 
head, dated  the  25th  of  January  1831,  was  addressed 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  claimed,  on 
behalf  of  the  inhabitants,  their  share  in  the  new  repre- 
sentation about  to  be  granted,  as  they  understood,  to 
the  populous  towns  of  the  empire.  My  lords,  what  is 
the  nature  of  that  claim?  Its  population  amounts  to 
15,300;  it  pays  in  assessed  taxes  £2,006  annually;  and 
it  contains  750  £10  houses. 

Here  I  must  beg  your  lordships'  attention  to  the  po- 
sition of  Gateshead  in  point  of  population,  the  amount 
of  assessed  taxes  paid,  the  number  of  £10  houses,  and 
Lieutenant  Drummond's  test,  with  reference  to  the 
other  boroughs  contained  in  schedule  D.  It  is  superior 
in  population  to  Walsall,  Wakefield,  Kendal,  Frome, 
and  Whitby;  in  assessed  taxes,  to  Whitehaven,  Old- 
ham, Frome,  Shields,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  Ashton; 
2  a 
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in  £10  houses,  to  Kendal,  Blackburn,  Asliton,  Kidder- 
minster, Whitby,  and  Frome;  by  Lieutenant  Drura- 
mond's  test,  to  Kendal,  Walsall,  Ashton,  Whitby,  and 
Frome.  But,  my  lords,  I  will  make  a  still  severer 
comparison.  I  have  taken  out  fifty-three  of  the  most 
important  towns  in  the  empire,  and  applied  to  them 
Lieutenant  Drumniond's  test,  and  whatever  may  be 
the  towns  to  be  excluded  from  the  schedules  C  and  D, 
according  to  that  principle,  Gateshead  is  not  one ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  stands  fortieth  on  the  list;  forty-two  being 
the  number,  two  being  inferior,  and  one  of  them  the 
very  town  named  by  the  noble  lord,  namely,  Doncaster. 
But  with  reference  to  Stockton-on-Tees,  which  the 
noble  lord  wishes  to  substitute  for  Gateshead,  I  think 
the  fact  which  I  am  now  about  to  state,  will  prove  upon 
what  little  regard  to  principle  that  arrangement  must 
have  proceeded,  had  it  included  Stockton  and  excluded 
Gateshead.  In  1821,  the  population  of  Gateshead  was 
11,765—1,765  above  the  line  of  10,000;  while  the  po- 
pulation of  Stockton  was  5,006,  nearly  5,000  below  it. 
At  the  present  moment,  the  population  of  Gateshead 
is  15,177,  and  that  of  Stockton  is  7,991. 

As  the  noble  marquis  has  indulged  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  insinuations,  with  regard  to  the  increase  of  the 
boroughs  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  county  of 
Durham,  I  must  remark,  that  this  circumstance  is 
owing  to  the  fact  of  the  mines  being  situated  in  that 
district;  in  consequence  of  which,  manufactures,  and 
trade,  and  commerce,  have  become  attached  to  that 
locality,  and  large  towns  have  sprung  up  in  the  vicin- 
age of  each  other.  Unless,  then,  you  apply  a  different 
principle  with  regard  to  the  county  of  Durham,  to  that 
which  governs  the  distribution  of  the  representation 
to  other  counties,  you  must  take  as  the  criterion  for 
determining  the  number  of  members  to  be  given  to  it, 
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the  large  towns  which  are  situate  in  it ;  and  as  it  hap- 
pens that  they  are  in  the  northern  district,  the  new 
memhers  are  necessarily  allotted  to  that  district.  The 
same  fact  appears  in  the  state  of  the  new  representation 
of  the  mining  districts  on  the  herders  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent.  The  Dur- 
ham mining  and  manufacturing  district  receives  four 
boroughs  and  five  members;  the  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
cashire corner  receives  twelve  boroughs  and  seventeen 
members — a  much  greater  number  than  Durham,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  district.  The  increase, 
in  both  instances,  has  arisen  because  these  large  towns 
have  gradually  sprung  up,  and  have  increased  in  popu- 
lation, trade,  and  wealth;  and  surely,  my  lords,  we 
could  not,  with  the  least  appearance  of  justice,  have 
excluded  any  of  these  towns  from  the  present  arrange- 
ment, merely  because  they  happen  to  have  the  misfor- 
tune of  being  situated  in  my  neighbourhood.  It  would 
have  been  an  act  of  the  grossest  injustice,  and  one 
which,  I  am  confident,  the  great  majority  of  your  lord- 
ships would  have  strongly  reprobated. 

The  noble  marquis  objects  to  those  towns  receiving 
representatives,  because,  he  says,  they  will  be  subject 
to  the  influence  of  individuals.  If  the  noble  marquis 
would  change  places  with  me,  and  it  were  possible  that 
he  could  imbibe  liberal  principles,  I  still  would  defy 
him  (I  know  I  shall  be  myself  unable)  to  return,  by 
way  of  nomination,  or  in  an  indirect  manner,  or  by 
any  other  cause  arising  from  the  possession  of  property 
in  those  places,  a  single  member  for  any  of  the  towns 
in  the  county  of  Durham  that  are  to  be  enfranchised. 
That  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns  may  entertain  a 
respect,  and  feel  a  sympathy,  for  my  political  opinions, 
I  do  not  intend  to  deny;  indeed,  I  consider  it  a  great 
honour  to  be  favourably  regarded  by  so  large  a  num- 
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ber  of  my  fellow-countrymen  in  the  north.  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  their  great  commercial  activity,  I  hon- 
our their  political  intelligence,  and  can  bear  testimony 
to  their  great  respectability;  and  here  I  must  protest 
against  that  indiscriminate  abuse  in  which  the  noble 
marquis  has  indulged  when  speaking  of  Gateshead  and 
its  inhabitants.  I  know  a  considerable  number  of  them, 
and  I  know  them  to  be  men  of  wealth,  talent,  and  re- 
spectability. The  noble  lord  says,  they  are  persons 
whom  I  would  not  admit  to  my  table;  my  lords,  I 
deny  this.  I  have  been  accustomed,  and  always  shall 
be  proud,  to  live  in  habits  of  friendly  intercourse  with 
many  of  them,  as  indeed  I  hope  I  always  shall  with  all 
my  neighbours  in  the  county,  whatever  may  be  their' 
accidental  station  in  the  scale  of  society. 

My  lords,  I  now  come  to  another  objection  which 
has  been  urged  by  the  noble  marquis — namely,  that 
Gateshead  is  a  suburb  of  Newcastle.  I  never  in  my 
life  was  more  astonished  than  when  I  heard  that  as- 
sertion made.  But  the  noble  lord  has  not  even  the 
merit  of  originality;  he  has  been  preceded  in  this  at- 
tempt centuries  ago  by  the  corporation  of  Newcastle, 
which  has,  ever  since  the  year  1186,  continually  endea- 
voured to  annex  Gateshead  to  Newcastle.  So  far, 
however,  from  Gateshead  being  a  part  of  Newcastle, 
it  lies  in  a  diiferent  county,  pays  different  rates,  and 
has  a  different  jurisdiction.  The  noble  marquis  has 
said,  that  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gateshead  are  free- 
men of  Newcastle.  What  is  the  real  fact?  The  inha- 
bitants of  Gateshead  are  not  only  not  free  of  the  cor- 
poration of  Newcastle,  but,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the 
express  laws  of  that  corporation  is,  that  no  freeman 
of  that  corporation  residing  in  Gateshead  shall  have 
the  right  or  power  of  enfranchising  his  apprentices. 
Besides  all  this,  such  is  the  extreme  jealousy  enter- 
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tained  by  Newcastle,  that  merchandise  entering  that 
town  from  Gateshead,  pays  a  heavy  toll  to  the  corpo- 
ration of  Newcastle.  I  appeal  to  my  noble  and  learned 
friend  near  me  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  whether,  when 
he  went  the  northern  circuit,  the  right  of  levying  these 
tolls,  w^as  not  made  the  subject  of  legal  investigation? 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — Yes;  and  I  was  engaged 
for  eight  hours  on  the  trial,  but  without  success. 

Lord  Durham. — I  have  said,  my  lords,  that  it  has 
been  the  constant  effort  of  the  corporation  of  New- 
castle to  make  Gateshead  into  a  suburb  of  that  town, 
but  which  efforts  have  been  as  constantly  resisted  by 
the  bishops  of  Durham  and  the  inhabitants  of  Gates- 
head. It  is  true,  that,  for  a  few  months,  and  a  few 
months  only,  during  a  period  of  more  than  600  years, 
they  succeeded;  but  under  what  circumstances?  At 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Dudley, 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  took  possession  of  the  re- 
venues of  the  bishoprick  of  Durham,  and  dissolved  the 
see.  Gateshead  was  allotted  by  him  to  Newcastle,  in 
the  division  of  the  spoil.  The  preamble  of  the  Act 
authorising  that  annexation  recites,  that  "  the  town  of 
Gatesyde  is  parcel  both  of  the  possession  of  the  bishop- 
rick of  Durham,  and  also  of  the  liberties  and  the  county 
palatine  of  Durham;"  and  the  reason  assigned  for  the 
appropriation  is,  that  rubbish  is  thrown  into  the  river 
Tyne,  of  which  the  corporation  was  conservator,  and 
that  offenders  escape  justice  by  going  into  another 
county.  Against  this  Act,  Gateshead  j)etitioned,  and 
addressed  "  Master  Bell,  the  Speaker  of  the  Honour- 
able House,"  setting  forth  the  inconveniences  which 
would  result  from  this  proceeding;  and  as  all  the 
reasons  contained  are  quite  as  applicable  to  the  present 
time,  I  shall  read  the  petition. 

"  The  town  of  Gateshead  is  within  the  county  of 
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Durham,  and  hath  its  liberties  and  customs  granted 
by  the  bishop's  predecessors,  and  payeth  all  assessments 
for  the  repair  of  ways,  bridges,  charge  to  the  wars, 
watches  of  the  beacons,  town  and  field  watches,  within 
the  county  of  Durham. 

"The  town  of  Gateshead  is  ruled  by  the  bishop  and 
burgesses,  and  hath  good  and  wholesome  constitutions 
and  ordinances  within  themselves,  and  is  as  well  gov- 
erned for  justice  as  they  are  in  Newcastle.  If  it  should 
be  united  to  Newcastle,  it  would  be  replenished  with 
evil-disposed  persons  and  thieves,  because  it  is  with- 
out their  walls,  as  is  the  north  part  of  Newcastle. 
Whereas  now,  in  Gateshead,  there  are  a  great  number 
of  substantial  honest  men,  faithful  and  true  subjects,  as 
did  appear  in  the  late  rebellion,  some  merchants,  some 
drapers,  and  other  honest  artificers,  whom  the  town  of 
Newcastle  doth  envy,  because  they  dwell  so  nigh  unto 
them," 

Such  was  the  petition  which  was  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  that  occasion,  against  the 
annexation  of  Gateshead  to  Newcastle.  This  state 
of  things,  however,  lasted,  as  I  said  before,  but  a  few 
months.  The  Act  was  repealed  in  the  1st  of  Mary, 
in  the  following  terms: — "Repeal  of  one  Statute  7, 
Edward  VI.  c.  1,  whereby  the  bishoprick  of  Durham 
was  dissolved,  and  all  the  lands  and  possessions  given 
to  the  King,  and  also  of  one  other  7  Edward  VI.  c.  10, 
whereby  the  town  of  Gatesyde  was  severed  from  the 
said  bishoprick,"  &c. 

Not  content  with  this.  Parliament  came  to  a  resolu- 
tion upon  the  subject,  which  I  will  read  to  the  noble 
marquis,  as  it  may  be  an  inducement  to  him  not  to  be 
too  earnest  in  his  opposition  to  the  people  of  Gates- 
head, for  fear  the  present  Parliament  should  come  to 
a  similar  resolution.  In  1354,  it  was  resolved  in  Par- 
liament, "  that  it  was  a  covetous  disposition  in  New- 
castle, and  in  no  ways  for  the  good  of  any."  In  1575 
and  1646,  more  attempts  were  made  by  the  corpora- 
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tion  of  Newcastle  to  make  Gateshead  a  suburb,  in 
wbich  they  again  failed. 

One  word,  my  lords,  as  to  the  trade  of  these  two 
towns.  It  has  been  said  by  the  noble  lord,  that  the 
trade  of  Gateshead  is  similar  to  that  of  Newcastle:  it 
is,  however,  of  a  perfectly  different  description;  there 
are  great  iron  and  brass  founderies  at  Gateshead,  such 
as  do  not  exist  in  Newcastle.  As  to  the  appearance 
of  the  town,  which  the  noble  marquis  has  described  to 
be  vile  and  filthy,  I  really  must  deny  the  correctness 
of  that  statement;  but,  indeed,  his  knowledge  of  the 
town  can  be  little  more  than  that  which  he  has  acquired 
while  riding  through  the  town,  when  on  a  visit  to 
Ravensworth  Castle,  which  is  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. It  is  possible,  that  when  prancing  through 
it  on  his  Arabian,  some  filth  may  have  attached  itself  to 
his  horse  or  his  person;  but  that  the  state  of  the  town 
or  inhabitants  is,  generally,  such  as  he  describes  it,  I 
deny.  I  have  had  more  intimate  opportunities  of  know- 
ing the  state  of  Gateshead  than  the  noble  lord,  having 
often  canvassed  it  when  I  represented  the  county  of 
Durham,  and  I  can  assure  him  and  your  lordships,  that 
it  contains  many  and  important  manufactories,  and  is 
inhabited  by  persons  of  great  industry,  intelligence, 
and  respectability.  As  a  proof  that  there  is  not  that 
degree  of  poverty  existing  in  Gateshead,  which  the 
noble  marquis  appears  to  believe,  I  can  state,  that  the 
average  amount  of  its  poor-rates  has  always  been  less 
than  that  of  Newcastle.  But,  my  lords,  all  the  argu- 
ments which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  advance 
upon  this  subject,  are  so  much  better  summed  up  in 
the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  that  I  shall  conclude 
what  I  have  to  say  upon  this  topic,  with  quoting  the 
report  itself. 

"  The  circular  part  of  the  parish,  on  the  river  side, 
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is  thickly  studded  with  manufactories  and  other 
buildings;  and  on  the  south-western  and  north-west- 
ern frontiers,  comjDact  masses  of  building  are  also  to 
be  found.  Many  houses  have  been  recently  erected 
in  these  parts,  and  many  are  now  in  progress.  The 
bulk  of  the  town,  however,  is  to  be  found  on  each  side 
of  the  great  southern  road.  Gateshead  is  progressively 
and  rapidly  increasing  in  importance  as  a  manufactur- 
ing district.  Great  grindstone  quarries  are  situated 
in  the  midst  of  the  parish,  and  wnlhin  it  are  extensive 
manufactories  of  chain  cables,  heavy  iron  work,  and 
steel;  and  also  of  glass,  and  other  valuable  commodi- 
ties. A  railroad  is  in  contemplation,  for  which  a  sur- 
vey has  been  made,  and  subscriptions  entered  into." 

So  much,  my  lords,  with  regard  to  the  borough  of 
Gateshead.  I  will  not  say  more  than  one  word  as  to 
the  division  of  the  county  of  Durham,  as  your  lord- 
ships must  be  aware,  that  that  subject  will  come  more 
strictly  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  on  a 
future  day;  but  I  must  tell  the  noble  marquis,  that  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  division  of  the  counties. 
The  division  has  been  made  by  professional  gentlemen 
of  great  credit,  and  whose  characters  were  staked  for 
the  fairness  and  impartiality  with  which  they  dis- 
charged their  duties,  and  for  which  they  have  made 
themselves  responsible  to  Parliament.  I  can  safely 
say  for  myself,  and  I  believe  every  other  noble  lord 
connected  with  his  Majesty's  Government  can,  on  their 
parts,  say  the  same — that  I  have  not  had  the  slightest 
communication  with  those  commissioners  with  regard 
to  the  division  of  Durham,  or  of  any  other  county. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  the  division  which  has  been  made 
of  the  county  of  Durham,  is  the  only  one  which  could, 
with  fairness  and  propriety,  be  made.  The  rule  by 
which  the  commissioners  have  been  governed,  is  pre- 
cisely that  which  the  interests  of  the  county  required. 
They  have  divided  it  into  the  northern  and  southern 
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divisions;  the  former  including  the  districts  connected 
with  the  mining  interests,  and  the  latter  including  the 
agricultural  districts.  It  would  have  been  absolutely 
impossible  to  have  made  any  other  division,  without 
mixing  up  the  agricultural  with  the  mining  interests, 
against  which  I  imagine  much  louder  protestations 
would  have  been  made.  As  to  any  individual  who 
may  possess  property  in  the  northern  division  being 
able  to  influence  the  elections,  either  of  the  boroughs 
or  the  county,  my  opinion  is,  that  he  could  not  have 
the  slightest  effect  on  the  representation.  How  is  it 
possible  that  2,000  or  3,000  independent  householders 
could  be  influenced  by  any  one  or  two  persons  who 
may  happen  to  possess  property  in  that  county,  so 
as  to  control  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament? 
There  may  be  a  few  persons,  who,  from  their  situations 
in  life,  or  the  nature  of  their  tenure,  dare  not  vote  ex- 
cept as  they  are  directed  by  their  masters  or  landlords; 
these,  however,  can  be  but  few,  while  the  rest  form  a 
respectable  and  independent  constituency,  over  whom 
no  improper  influence  can  possibly  be  exercised. 

I  trust  that  the  efi^ect  of  this  Bill  will  be  to  destroy 
all  improper  influence  whatsoever.  I  mean  not  that 
proper  and  salutary  influence  which  is  derived  from 
property  and  station,  and  the  respect  which  attaches 
to  the  proper  exercise  of  their  duties;  but  I  allude  to 
that  unconstitutional  control  which  has  been  too  often 
used  under  the  existing  system  of  representation.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  this  Bill  will  do  away  much  of  that 
evil;  indeed,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  engaged  in 
the  formation  of  any  representative  system,  the  pro- 
visions of  which  would  not  have  that  eff'ect.  With 
regard  to  myself,  I  can  have  no  personal  interest  in  the 
matter.  As  my  lot  is  now  cast  in  this  House,  I  shall 
never  have  occasion  to  become  a  candidate,  or  to  can- 
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vass  for  the  votes  which  this  measure  will  create,  and 
I  shall  be  well  content  to  leave  the  merits  of  any  friend 
of  mine,  who  may  wish  to  represent  these  places,  to 
be  freely  decided  on  by  its  electors,  without  any  inter- 
ference on  my  part. 

My  lords,  1  conclude  by  assuring  you,  that  it  is  very 
painful  to  me,  and  must  be  equally  irksome  to  your 
lordships,  to  be  obliged  to  occupy  your  valuable  time 
in  disclaiming  any  personal  feeling  in  this  matter,  but 
the  noble  lord  has  placed  me  in  this  predicament  by 
making  these  charges.  I  cannot  shrink  from  meeting 
them,  and,  in  repelling  them,  I  must  repeat,  that 
the  motive  which  has  actuated  me  in  supporting  this 
measure  has  been,  not  to  promote  the  views  or  pur- 
poses of  any  party,  but  to  render  what  I  believe  will 
be  an  inestimable  benefit  to  my  country;  and  I  shall 
always  consider  the  performance  of  that  duty  which 
was  assigned  to  me  in  the  consideration  of  this  Bill, 
as  the  proudest  act  of  my  life. 

After  the  unfortunate  termination  of  the  Polish  war 
of  independence,  Lord  Durham  was  sent  by  the  British 
Government  on  a  mission  to  Russia.  It  was  apparently 
productive  of  no  beneficial  results  to  those  who  were 
supposed  to  be  the  objects  of  the  mission;  and  the 
enemies  of  Lord  Durham  have  taken  this  as  an  oppor- 
tunity of  asserting,  that  he  too  became  a  party  to  the  un- 
principled and  base  designs  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
and  the  faithless  violation,  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government,  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  But  much  as  we 
regret  the  present  state  of  Poland,  we  cannot,  in  jus- 
tice, charge  any  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
on  the  head  of  Lord  Durham,  as  we  do  not  know  what 
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were  the  objects  of  his  mission  to  Russia,  and  there- 
fore cannot  tell  whether  they  were  fulfilled,  and  if  ful- 
filled— fulfilled  in  a  manner  creditable  to  his  principles. 
The  object  of  his  mission  is  yet  a  cabinet  secret;  the 
success  of  it  is  also  a  cabinet  secret;  and  until  we  know 
both  of  these  facts,  we  are  not  entitled  to  judge  of  his 
conduct  in  this  affair:  but  if  we  be  allowed  to  measure 
it  with  any  other  part  of  his  political  conduct  which 
has  yet  appeared  before  the  public,  we  must  acquit  him 
of  the  charge  of  being  a  party  to  any  measure  which 
had  for  its  object  the  punishing  of  a  brave  and  unfor- 
tunate people,  who  had  the  misery  to  be  vanquished 
by  their  oppressors. 

In  the  autumn  of  1833,  the  inhabitants  of  Gateshead 
resolved  to  give  Lord  Durham  a  public  dinner,  as 
a  mark  of  their  approbation  of  his  political  conduct. 
Various  rumours  were  instantly  circulated  by  the  ad- 
verse party,  for  the  purpose  of  frustrating  this  design. 
One  of  the  most  widely  circulated  tales  was,  that  the 
speakers  had  been  laid  under  obligations  not  to  censure 
the  Administration  which  Lord  Durham  had  just  left. 
This  report  was  contradicted  by  the  proper  authorities. 
However,  a  meeting  was  convened  on  the  21st,  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  up  an  address  to  Lord  Dur- 
ham, insinuating  that  the  dinner  was  got  up  by  a  few^ 
to  deceive  the  country,  by  making  them  believe  that 
the  electors  of  Gateshead  were  favourable  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Lord  Grey.    This  address  Mr.  Attwood,  on 
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the  2Sd,  engaged  to  present;  and  at  five  o'clock  same 
day,  on  his  lordship  arriving,  he  attempted  to  thrust 
it  into  his  hand.  Lord  Durham  refused  to  receive  it; 
when  Mr.  Attwood  forced  his  way  into  the  house,  and 
insisted  on  its  being  received.  He  was,  however, 
obliged  to  leave  the  house,  without  accomplishing  his 
purpose;  and  about  six  o'clock,  nearly  140  gentle- 
men sat  down  to  dinner,  at  the  Earl  Grey  Inn,— C. 
Rippon,  Esq.  M.  P.  in  the  chair. 

On  the  health  of  the  Earl  of  Durham  being  pro- 
posed by  the  chairman. 

Lord  Durham  said, — Gentlemen,  I  should  indeed 
be  deficient  in  all  those  feelings  which  dignify  human 
nature,  if  I  did  not  feel  deeply  sensible  of  the  kind 
and  flattering,  I  may  say  enthusiastic,  reception  which 
you  have  given  the  toast  which  has  just  been  proposed 
by  my  honourable  friend,  the  chairman.  It  is  now 
more  than  ten  years  since  I  last  met  you  in  this  room; 
and  I  still  have  the  satisfaction  of  finding  my  friends 
in  Gateshead  the  same  kind  supporters — the  same 
warm-hearted  and  affectionate  friends  which  I  found 
them  then,  when  they  so  mainly  contributed  to  the 
glorious  triumph  we  then  obtained.  (Applause.)  Per- 
haps, you  may  hardly  think  it  worth  while,  that  at  the 
outset,  for  a  single  moment,  I  should  allude  to  the  un- 
worthy reception  that  accompanied  my  entry  into  the 
town.  If  you  were  surprised  at  it,  I  was  not,  know- 
ing the  quarter  from  which  it  came;  and  that  it  was 
the  same  party  I  so  successfully  resisted  in  1819,  and 
shall  always,  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life,  contend 
against,  because  I  know  their  principles  are  at  vari- 
ance with  rational  freedom  and  constitutional  govern- 
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ment,  of  which  I  profess  myself  now,  and  ever  have 
done,  the  sincere  and  zealous  advocate;  and  in  the  ad- 
vocacy of  which  I  shall  never  shrink  from  any  opposi- 
tion from  that  quarter.  I  know  them  to  be  the  enemies 
of  true  liberty,  and  am  convinced  that  we  have  but  to 
meet  them  manfully  to  scatter  them  in  the  dust.  (Ap- 
plause.) No  more  allusion  shall  I  make  to  the  recep- 
tion I  experienced  from  that  quarter,  except  to  notice 
one  expression  which  I  have  heard  an  individual  used, 
and  which  was  not  founded  in  fact — that  expressions 
had  fallen  from  me  that  were  unworthy  of  me  to  utter 
and  him  to  hear.  The  only  words  I  used  were,  that 
I  was  surprised  that  his  sense  of  propriety  did  not 
dictate  to  him  the  necessity  of  apprising  me,  that  an 
address  had  been  voted  to  me,  that  I  might  state  to 
him  when  and  where  I  should  receive  it;  and  that, 
engaged  as  I  was  to  the  present  meeting,  it  was  not 
in  my  power  to  receive  it' to-night,  nor  would  I  do  so. 
(Cheers.)  With  this  short  explanation,  I  shall  dismiss 
every  thing  that  appears  to  have  interrupted  the  har- 
mony of  this  meeting — a  harmony  disturbed,  perhaps, 
from  feelings  not  quite  so  personal  to  myself,  as  to  my 
hon.  friend,  the  chairman,  and  some  of  his  supporters. 
(A  laugh.)  And  now,  as  this  is  the  first  occasion  on 
which  I  have  met  any  of  my  countrymen  assembled 
together  since  I  left  o£Bce,  allow  me  to  make  some 
allusion  to  what  has  fallen  from  my  hon.  friend.  He 
has  stated  to  you,  that  he  presumed,  from  my  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  reform,  I  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  I  will  affect 
no  mystery  before  you.  I  do  not  see  why  I  should. 
(Cheers.)  I  will  not  conceal  from  you,  that  imme- 
diately after  the  formation  of  the  Government,  Lord 
Grey  did  entrust  to  me,  personally,  the  preparation  of 
that  measure.  (Loud  and  continued  cheers.)    I  was 
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assisted  by  the  advice  of  three  of  my  colleagues,  Lord 
John  Russell,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  Lord  Duncan- 
non;  and  with  their  co-operation,  the  first  Reform  Bill 
was  submitted  to  the  Cabinet  and  to  the  Sovereign. 
Of  that  measure  I  shall  say  no  more,  than  that  if  it  was 
not  entirely  perfect,  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  free  from 
many  of  those  imperfections  which  attended  the  pass- 
ing of  the  second  Reform  Bill;  and  which,  from  acci- 
dental circumstances,  it  was  impossible  to  guard  against. 
I  allude,  in  particular,  to  the  £30  tenant's  clause,  which 
was  forced  upon  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  by  the  then 
Tory  House  of  Commons,  and  afterwards  inserted  in 
the  second  measure,  although  contrary  to  the  principle 
on  which  the  first  was  framed — or,  at  least,  upon  which 
I  framed  it, — namely,  that  independence  should  be  the 
security  for  a  vote,  and  that  no  matter  how  small  the 
property  was,  provided  the  voter  could  exercise  an 
independent  suffrage,  he  should  be  entitled  to  vote  for 
his  representative.  (Loud  applause.)  It  is  needless  for 
me  to  tell  you,  that  circumstances,  to  which  I  cannot 
and  dare  not  further  allude,  prevented  my  attending 
in  my  place  in  Parliament,  during  the  discussion  of  the 
first  measure,  and  from  having  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  formation  of  the  second.  When  it  did  come  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  I  supported  it  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  knowing  that  with  all  its  imperfections  on  its 
bead,  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  charters  of  public 
liberty,  and  one  of  the  greatest  renovations  of  the 
constitution  that  any  Government  ever  staked  its 
existence  upon,  or  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  ever 
ventured  to  pass  into  a  law.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  know 
that  much  remains  to  be  done — many  imperfections  to 
be  remedied,  especially  with  regard  to  rating.  (Cheers.) 
If  we  find  that  the  non-payment  of  rates  should  tend 
to  disqualify  those  who  have  the  right  of  voting,  that 
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part  of  the  measure  should  be  altered  and  amended. 
(Cheers.)  Also,  with  regard'  to  registration,  and  the 
expense  of  elections, — these  are  points  which  require 
to  be  reconsidered,  and  with  respect  to  which  you  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  instruct  your  representatives  to 
attend  to  them,  and  they  must  be  carried.  (Cheers.) 
Here  allow  me  to  observe,  that,  in  these  days,  we 
must  not  blame  individuals,  or  Ministers,  if  they  have 
not  carried  the  principles  of  that  Bill  into  execution. 
The  power  rests  with  yourselves  now  to  instruct  your 
representatives  to  carry  any  measure  upon  which  you, 
the  respectability  and  intelligence  of  the  country,  have 
set  your  hearts,  and  they  will  be  inevitably  carried. 
(Cheers.)  When  I  make  this  reference  to  the  part 
which  I  have  taken  with  respect  to  the  Reform  Bill, 
do  I  mean  to  claim  credit  to  myself?  However  I  may 
have  advocated  its  leading  principles,  however  diligent 
I  may  have  been  in  the  formation  of  it,  or  however 
obstinately  I  may  have  stuck  to  some  of  its  clauses, 
(loud  cheers,)  I  do  not.  I  was  but  the  humble  in- 
strument of  carrying  into  effect  the  will  of  one  who 
staked  his  character,  and  the  reputation  of  a  long  life, 
upon  the  success  of  the  measure;  and  who  only  took 
office  upon  condition  of  carrying  the  question.  The 
person  who  possesses  this  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
people  of  England,  is  one  man  and  one  only,  and  he 
is  Lord  Grey.  (Applause.)  As  to  the  part  I  took  in 
regard  to  the  borough  of  Gateshead,  I  rejoice  that  it 
fell  to  my  lot  to  dispel  many  of  the  delusions  and  pre- 
judices that  existed,  and  the  false  impressions  that  had 
been  produced  against  it.  I  knew  it  well — I  knew  the 
spirit  of  independence  which  has  ever  actuated  its  in- 
habitants, that  they  would  never  be  subject  to  the 
influence,  nor  submit  to  the  dictation,  of  any  man  living; 
and  that,  if  an  independent  constituency  were  to  be 
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found,  it  would  be  found  in  the  borough  of  Gates- 
head. I  beg  to  ask,  if  the  result  has  not  fully  justified 
my  opinion?  (Cheers.)  Whatever  feelings  may  be 
entertained,  or  difference  of  opinion  exist,  with  regard 
to  the  political  sentiments  of  our  hon.  chairman,  I  ask 
you,  if  any  man  can  deny  that  he  was  freely  and 
properly  elected,  owing  nothing  to  the  influence  of 
property?  (Loud  applause).  It  is,  therefore,  with  no 
small  satisfaction,  that  amidst  all  the  labours  of  my 
public  life — which  has  now  been  extended  to  more 
than  20  years, — I  look  back  to  the  part  I  took,  in 
vindicating  the  claims  of  this  independent  borough  to 
representation  under  the  provisions  of  the  Bill.  Mr. 
Rippon  has  alluded  to  the  present  state  of  public  affairs, 
as  being  one  of  a  very  serious  description ;  and  I  con- 
fess I  am  much  inclined  to  agree  with  him  in  that 
opinion.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  believe,  and  admit,  that  a  spirit 
of  restless  discontent  is  abroad,  which  requires  great 
prudence,  great  skill,  great  discretion  and  statesman- 
ship, to  allay.  But  my  opinion  is,  that  the  best  mode 
of  allaying  it — nay,  the  only  mode  of  allaying  it — is 
for  the  Crown  and  the  Government  to  go  cordially 
along  with  the  people.  (Loud  and  continued  cheers.) 
I  know  of  nothing  that  the  intelligence  of  the  country 
— and  when  I  speak  of  the  people,  I  speak  not  of  any 
thing  but  the  intelligence  and  education,  not  the  pro- 
perty alone,  but  the  intelligence  and  education  of  the 
country — I  say,  I  know  of  nothing  which  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  country  has  set  its  heart  upon,  and  which 
it  ought  to  possess,  that  it  will  not  eventually  obtain. 
(Cheers.)  I  therefore  say,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  wise 
statesman  to  examine  the  objects  the  people  have  in 
view,  and  what  they  are  determined  to  obtain;  and 
when  he  is  satisfied  of  their  justice,  he  should  not  wait 
to  be  forced  into  the  adoption  of  such  measures ;  he 
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should  not  act  upon  expediency  or  compulsion,  but 
grant  them  freely  and  cordially;  for  believe  me,  that 
the  boon  yielded  upon  compulsion,  however  the  object 
may  be  obtained,  loses  half  its  grace,  and  very  often 
all  its  value.  (Loud  cheers.)  Perhaps  you  may  expect 
at  this  meeting,  when  I  have  the  honour  of  seeing 
assembled  around  me  my  neighbours  and  friends,  for 
the  first  time  since  I  left  office,  that  no  mystery  should 
attach  to  any  part  of  my  conduct  as  a  public  man? 
I  have  already  shown  you,  that  none  has  attached  to 
it  with  respect  to  the  Reform  Bill,  or  to  the  cause  of 
my  quitting  my  official  situation  in  the  Administration. 
I  cannot  give  you  better  reasons  for  my  doing  so,  than 
those  contained  in  the  letter  of  resignation  I  delivered 
in  to  the  Prime  Minister,  and  which,  as  it  is  very  short, 
I  will  take  the  liberty  of  reading  to  you.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  noble  earl  here  read  the  following  letter: — 
«  Cleveland  Row,  March  12,  1833. 

"  My  dear  Lord  Grey, — More  than  four  months 
have  now  elapsed,  during  which — from  the  severe 
affliction  with  which  I  have  been  visited,  and  the  ill- 
ness which  followed  it — I  have  been  prevented  from 
attending  the  Cabinet  councils,  or  transacting  any 
Ministerial  duties,  except  such  as  regarded  the  mere 
business  of  the  Privy  Seal. 

"  If  I  could  any  longer  entertain  the  hope  of  a 
speedy  recovery,  I  might  feel  justified  in  remaining  in 
retirement  a  short  time  longer;  but  the  state  of  my 
health  has  become  so  much  worse  of  late,  that  I  can- 
not anticipate  any  relief,  or  even  the  chance  of  it, 
unless  from  a  temporary  change  of  climate,  and  an  ab- 
stinence from  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  office. 

"  In  these  circumstances,  I  have  no  alternative  but 
to  beg  you  to  lay  before  the  King  my  resignation  of 
the  office  which  I  hold  in  his  Majesty's  service. 

"  Yours,  ever  afi^ectionately, 

"  Durham.'" 
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That  resignation,  so  tendered,  was  most  gracionsly 
accepted  by  his  Majesty;  and  on  the  very  day  it  was 
accepted.  Lord  Grey  communicated  to  me  his  Majes- 
ty's gracious  intention  of  conferring  upon  me  that 
additional  mark  of  honour  with  which  you  are  already 
acquainted.  (Cheers.)  This  I  could  have  no  hesitation 
in  accepting,  because  it  proved  that  the  confidence  with 
which  I  was  honoured  by  the  Sovereign,  was  not  dimi- 
nished by  my  resignation  of  office  (cheers) ;  and  I  trust 
and  hope,  that  in  every  thing  I  have  done,  I  was  not 
only  deserving  of  his  confidence,  but  that  I  have  done 
nothing  to  forfeit  that  of  my  fellow-countrymen.  (Re- 
peated cheers.)  I  may  shortly  say,  that  never,  either 
in  the  senate  or  in  the  cabinet,  have  I  compromised 
one  single  principle  I  ever  avowed;  but  that  I  have 
always  endeavoured,  through  good  report  and  evil  re- 
port, to  carry  into  effect  those  principles  which  I  have 
considered  necessary  for  the  happiness  of  the  country, 
and  from  which  no  paltry  object  of  ambition  ever  did, 
or  ever  shall,  induce  me  to  swerve.  (Loud  applause.) 
And  now,  having  said  thus  much^ — having,  in  return 
for  the  marks  of  respect  and  affection  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me,  treated  you  with  the 
utmost  candour,  and  laid  before  you  every  circumstance 
connected  with  my  public  conduct,  as  I  felt  bound  to 
do;  for  when  a  man  stands  before  those  who  are 
assembled  to  do  honour  to  his  public  character,  he  is 
bound  to  take  care  that  no  circumstance  upon  which 
any  doubt  could  remain  should  be  left  unexplained; — 
affirming  that  the  views  with  which  I  became  a  Minis- 
ter, were  to  maintain  the  honour  and  security  of  the 
Crown,  and  promote  the  advantage  and  happiness  of 
the  people,  which  was  ever  my  invariable  line  of  con- 
duct while  I  was  in  office;  that  I  only  left  it  because 
I  was  incapacitated  by  the  hands  of  Providence,  and 
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the  state  of  my  health,  from  longer  discharging  my 
duties; — I  will  only  add,  that  heing  now  blessed  with 
a  comparative  return  to  health,  if  I  am  further  spared 
in  this  world,  I  shall  continue,  as  before,  humbly,  but 
zealously,  to  devote  myself  to  the  service  of  my  coun- 
try. (Cheers.)  I  return  you  my  most  sincere  and  heart- 
felt thanks  for  the  cordial  manner  in  which  you  received 
the  toast  proposed  to  you;  and  I  assure  you  that  I  shall 
always  reckon  one  of  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life, 
that  in  which  I  renewed  my  connexion  with  a  body  of 
individuals  to  whom  I  have  owed  so  much,  and  whom 
I  have  so  much  reason  to  esteem.  (Immense  cheering.) 

In  proposing  the  health  of  Cutler  Rippon,  M.  P. 

Lord  Durham  said, — If  it  were  from  nothing  but  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  to  my  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Rippon,  for 
the  kind  manner  in  which  he  proposed  my  health,  I 
should  have  great  pleasure  in  returning  the  compli- 
ment; and  I  am  sure  that  if  I  do  it  with  pleasure,  you 
will  receive  it  with  equal  satisfaction.  (Cheers.)  I  am 
but  your  guest — true,  an  honoured  guest — but  he  is 
your  representative;  he  is  entrusted  with  the  perform- 
ance of  the  most  sacred  duties  that  can  attach  to  an 
Englishman;  and  if  I  may  judge  from  the  countenances 
I  see  around  me,  and  the  welcome  you  have  given  him 
this  day,  I  am  sure  he  has  performed  those  duties  to 
your  entire  satisfaction.  (Cheers.)  I  do  not  conceive 
that  I  am  called  upon  at  present  to  go  through  a  re- 
view of  his  Parliamentary  conduct  as  your  representa- 
tive; indeed,  my  necessary  absence  from  public  life, 
and  the  state  of  my  health,  has  prevented  my  paying 
that  minute  attention  to  his  Parliamentary  career  which 
would  enable  me  to  do  so.  But  this  1  will  say,  and  I 
am  confident  you  will  go  along  with  me,  that  every  vote 
he  has  given,  has  been  given  under  the  sincere  con- 
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viction,  that  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  country  at  large, 
and  of  you,  his  constituents,  in  particular.  (Cheers.) 
I  have  already  stated  to  you,  that  I  considered  your 
choice  of  him  as  your  representative,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  proofs  of  the  justice  of  my  vindication  of  the 
borough  of  Gateshead  in  Parliament;  for  he  had  no 
claims  upon  you  but  his  political  principles,  and  the 
independence  of  his  character;  moreover,  he  came  from 
a  quarter  not  very  likely  to  be  a  recommendation  to 
you,  notwithstanding  you  had  sent  a  rector  there.  (A 
laugh.)  It  is,  therefore,  highly  to  the  credit  of  both, 
that  for  the  sake  of  his  principles  alone  you  overlooked 
the  prejudice  that  might  have  been  excited  against  him, 
by  his  living  near  an  individual  of  whom  you  could 
have  no  very  favourable  opinion.  (Laughter.)  He  is 
now,  however,  amongst  us,  and  I  deliver  him  over  to 
your  tender  mercies  (a  laugh),  being  quite  confident 
that  there  is  no  feeling  which  animates  the  breast  of 
any  one  of  you,  that  does  not  find  an  echo  in  the  bosom 
of  my  honourable  friend.  (Cheers).  If  I  know  any  thing 
of  the  integrity  or  talent  with  which  he  represents  you, 
I  am  quite  sure  that  length  of  time  will  but  strengthen 
his  claims  to  your  respect  and  attachment.  (Cheers.)  I 
propose  the  health  of  your  respected  representative — 
our  honourable  chairman;  and  let  us  prove  by  our 
cheers  this  night,  that,  in  electing  him,  you  were  not 
the  hasses  you  were  told  you  were.  (Laughter  and 
applause). 

In  proposing  the  memory  of  James  Losh, 

Lord  Durham  said.  It  is  with  feelings  of  the  most 
painful  emotion,  that  I  rise  to  propose  a  sentiment  to 
you,  which  has  been  assigned  to  me,  and  I  assure  you 
I  fulfil  the  duty  with  the  deepest  regret.  It  is  to  pro- 
pose to  your  consideration  the  services  of  that  most 
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excellent  and  lamented  man,  James  Losh.  (Applause.) 
I  may  with  truth  say?  that  a  more  deep,  or  a  more 
irreparable  loss  could  not  have  occurred,  either  to 
the  county  of  Northumberland,  or  to  that  of  Durham, 
His  services  in  the  cause  of  freedom  extended  over  a 
long  course  of  time.  His  consistency  must  be  admitted 
by  all,  and  his  amiable  character  won  him  "  golden 
opinions,"  even  from  his  adversaries;  whilst  his  dis- 
cretion, tact,  judgment,  and  sterling  honesty,  cannot 
be  too  highly  praised.  (Applause.)  Is  it  too  much  to 
say,  that  the  loss  of  such  a  man  is  of  no  small  import- 
ance? \V"e  see  around  us,  it  is  true,  many  gratifying 
proofs  of  young  talent;  but  we  should  not  forget  the 
brilliant  example  displayed  by  that  good  and  illustri- 
ous man,  to  those  who  were  but  children  when  he  first 
fought  the  battle  of  reform,  and  who  have  probably 
been  induced  by  his  exertions  to  come  forward  in  the 
cause  with  such  zeal  and  energy.  (Applause.)  I  give, 
therefore,  only  a  very  feeble,  and  inadequate  expres- 
sion of  my  feelings,  when  I  say,  that  the  loss  of  James 
Losh,  even  in  the  present  day,  is  almost  irreparable. 
When,  moreover,  we  reflect  upon  the  great  services 
he  rendered  in  that  contest  to  which  Mr.  Ord  has 
alluded,  and  which  terminated  so  unfortunately — when 
we  remember  that  he  was  foremost  in  all  the  good 
works  that  dignify  and  adorn  human  nature — we  can- 
not, in  an  assembly  like  the  present,  met  to  support 
the  cause  of  freedom — we  cannot,  though  some  of  us 
might  perhaps  differ  from  him  on  minor  points,  refuse 
to  pay  a  unanimous  tribute  of  respect  and  admiration 
for  the  character  of  that  great  and  good  man.  (Ap- 
plause.) Whilst  paying  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
one  of  the  steadiest  reformers  and  most  practical  states- 
men I  ever  knew,  with  whom  I  ever  most  cordially 
acted,  and  whose  talents,  however  they  might  dignify 
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Northnmberlancl,  I  cannot  help  saying,  were,  in  a  great 
degree  lost  to  his  country,  from  the  too  limited  sphere 
in  which  they  shone — it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to 
make  allusion — which,  had  he  been  alive,  he  would 
have  done  much  more  effectively — ^to  the  observations 
on  public  affairs,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Administration, 
which  some  of  my  honourable  friends  around  me  have 
addressed  to  you,  since  I  had  an  opportunity  of  taking 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  this  evening.  Unconnected 
with  them  as  I  now  am,  I  refrained  from  noticing  the 
toast  which  referred  to  them — not  that  I  do  not,  and 
ever  must,  feel  a  deep  interest  in  all  the  acts  of  that 
great  man,  my  noble  relation,  at  the  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, whom  I  have  followed  through  life,  as  well 
as  of  those  who  were  my  colleagues;  but  I  cannot  allow 
the  evening  to  pass  over,  without  recalling  to  your 
recollection,  as  just  and  honourable  Englishmen,  that 
however  we  may  disapprove  of  some  of  the  measures 
they  have  introduced  into  Parliament,  and  to  which 
they  themselves  admitted  they  were  driven  by  dire 
necessity,  we  must  not  forget  the  great  difficulties 
which  pressed  upon  them  from  all  sides.  We  must 
remember  the  great  services  they  have  performed,  and 
not  be  too  ready  to  believe,  if  they  do  not  advance 
with  the  same  speed  that  we  wish  them,  that  they  are 
not  sincere  in  their  intentions.  They  have  done  a 
great  deal  in  their  ample  contribution  of  the  Reform 
Bill;  they  did  a  great  deal  even  in  the  last  session;  in 
particular  they  introduced  the  important  measure  of 
Corporation  Reform,  which,  in  my  conscience,  1  be- 
lieve will  go  far  to  extirpate  those  pestilential  hot- 
beds of  that  Toryism,  which,  like  the  Upas  tree,  has 
so  long  overshadowed  the  land.  (Loud  cheers.)  By 
that  measure,  they  have  placed  in  your  hands  the 
power  to  root  out  those  nests  of  corruption  which  have 
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so  long  oppressed  the  country;  and  by  that  alone  they 
have  done  much,  if  they  had  done  nothing  else,  to 
entitle  them  to  your  approbation.  (Cheers.)  They  have, 
however,  done  many  other  things  that  deserve  your 
gratitude,  but  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  notice 
at  this  time.  I  moreover  request  you  to  consider  the 
diflBculties  which  surround  them ;  and  particularly  to 
remember,  that  there  is,  at  this  hour,  a  majority  of  50 
opposed  to  them  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  the 
leader  of  the  Tory  party  can  bring  against  them  in  12 
hours,  upon  any  question  on  which  he  may  be  inclined 
to  oppose  or  damage  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  You  must 
bear  in  mind  also,  that  there  are  other  difficulties  not 
quite  so  apparent,  but  which  are  perfectly  known  to 
every  practical  statesman,  and  to  overcome  which  re- 
quires great  management  and  circumspection  on  the 
part  of  the  Ministry.  You  are  bound  to  consider  these 
things ;  and  when  you  have  done  so,  you  should  sup- 
port them  when  they  do  right,  encourage  them  when 
they  appear  to  falter  or  hesitate  in  their  course,  and  op- 
pose them  when  they  are  unfortunately  in  the  wrong. 
(Applause.)  At  the  same  time,  pay  the  just  tribute 
which  is  due  to  their  character,  and  especially  to  that 
of  the  illustrious  individual  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment; give  them  credit  for  good  intentions,  and  do  not 
suppose  that  they  would  wilfully  consent  to  tarnish 
their  fame,  and  abandon  that  avowed  intention  to 
consolidate  and  confirm  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people,  of  which  they  have  given  such  ample 
earnest  in  the  Reform  Bill.  (Cheers.)  But  you  must 
recollect,  that  you  also  have  duties  to  perform.  You 
must  not  confine  yourselves  to  idle  lamentations,  as  to 
what  the  Ministers  have  not  done,  or  what  they  ought 
to  do.  You  must  press  upon  your  representatives  the 
!    consideration  of  every  subject  you  think  desirable, 
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particularly  the  important  topics  of  corporation  reform, 
the  improvement  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  reform  in 
the  church  (cheers);  and  though  last  not  least,  you 
must  firmly  and  strenuously  call  for  a  liberal  grant,  to 
promote  the  great  cause  of  national  education.  If  you 
wish  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  derive 
the  full  benefits  it  is  capable  of  conferring,  you  must 
take  effective  means  to  make  ihose  on  whom  the  elective 
franchise  is  conferred,  sensible  of  the  duties  attached 
to  it,  and  capable  of  discharging  them.  (Cheers.)  By 
doing  this — by  encouraging  Ministers,  and  strengthen- 
ing them  with  your  countenance  and  support  in  the 
cause  of  improvement — the  country  will  derive  those 
great  and  lasting  benefits  which  were  intended  to  be 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  Reform  Bill.  (Cheers.)  In 
making  these  observations,  on  the  introduction  of  the 
sentiment  I  have  the  honour  to  propose,  I  trust  I  need 
not  ofler  any  apology,  for  I  consider  them  perfectly 
appropriate  to  the  subject;  I  feel  confident  that  if  my 
lamented  friend  had  been  present — and  would  to  God 
he  had — ^he  would  have  expressed  the  same  sentiments, 
in  confirmation  of  which  I  appeal  to  his  friends  around 
me,  and  particularly  to  Dr.  Headlam,  who  so  long 
fought  in  the  good  cause  with  him,  (Applause.)  I  may 
not  (continued  the  noble  lord)  have  an  opportunity  of 
addressing  you  again  for  many  years,  for  it  is  but  sel- 
dom that  such  a  golden  occasion  as  the  present  occurs. 
I  embraced  it  with  alacrity,  as  every  man  of  proper 
feeling  would  have  done,  and  have  attended  this  meet- 
ing in  spite  of  every  risk;  at  the  risk  of  my  health, 
and  at  the  risk  even  of  that  which  I  was  cautioned 
against,  and  which  has  actually  occurred,  of  irritating 
a  powerful  party.  These  considerations  were  repre- 
sented to  me,  but  I  was  determined  to  gratify  my  own 
feelings,  and,  by  accepting  your  invitation,  to  evince 
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to  you  my  gratitude  for  the  kindness  and  support  I 
have  ever  received  from  you,  both  as  a  candidate  for 
your  favours,  and  as  a  public  man.  (Cheers.) 

On  the  6th  Nov.  the  inhabitants  of  Sunderland  gave 
Lord  Durham  a  public  dinner,  as  a  mark  of  their  ap- 
probation of  his  political  conduct.  At  six  o'clock,  nearly 
140  gentlemen  sat  down  to  dinner.  Addison  Fenwick, 
Esq.  chairman. 

On  Lord  Durham's  health  being  proposed  by  the 
chairman, 

Lord  Durham  said, — It  is  really  not  a  mere  figure 
of  speech,  or  affectation,  to  say,  that  the  very  kind  and 
affectionate  manner  in  which  you  have  received  the 
toast  that  has  been  proposed  to  you,  almost  deprives 
me  of  the  power  of  utterance  (cheers);  for  whatever 
may  have  been  the  tributes  of  respect  paid  to  me  in 
other  quarters,  you  are  my  immediate  neighbours,  and 
almost  my  fellow-townsmen — we  are  connected  together 
by  the  nearest  ties  by  which  men  can  be  united;  and 
such  warm  and  enthusiastic  marks  of  your  approbation 
go  direct  to  the  heart.  (Cheers.)  I  have,  indeed,  had 
a  gratifying  compliment  paid  to  me— your  invitation 
to  meet  you  this  day — the  desire  you  have  expressed 
to  see  me  once  more  amongst  you,  after  so  long  an 
absence,-~connected  with  the  tribute  you  are  willing 
publicly  to  pay  to  my  political  character,  more  parti- 
cularly as  it  has  been  unfolded  since  I  was  relieved 
from  the  service  I  was  happy  to  enjoy  as  your  repre- 
sentative— all  these  considerations  affect  me  beyond 
the  power  of  expression,  and  make  me  anxious  to  con- 
vey to  you,  as  far  as  my  limited  powers  will  admit, 
the  deep  emotions  of  gratitude  with  which  I  receive  it. 
(Cheers.)    Those  feelings  of  gratitude  are  not  di- 
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minished  when  I  recollect  that  it  has  been  conveyed 
through  the  medium  of  my  worthy  and  excellent  friend, 
your  highly  esteemed  fellow-townsman,  whom  you 
have  placed  in  the  chair — he  whom  I  have  known 
since  my  earliest  boyhood,  and  whom  you  have  inti- 
mately known  and  cordially  respected,  while  you  have 
witnessed  him,  nobly  sustaining,  in  all  the  situations 
of  life,  the  character  of  an  upright  English  merchant, 
and  conferring  as  much  honour  upon  his  native  town 
as  he  derives  from  it.  (Loud  cheers.)  If  anything 
could  be  more  gratifying  to  me  than  another,  it  is 
your  selection  of  my  honourable  friend  to  preside  on 
the  present  occasion.  (Renewed  plaudits.)  He  has 
alluded,  in  proposing  my  health,  to  the  great  and  glo- 
rious victory  which  we  achieved  together  thirteen  years 
ago.  I  assure  you  I  look  back  with  pride  and  pleasure 
to  the  events  of  that  day;  and  it  is  no  small  increase 
of  my  satisfaction,  to  find  that  they  have  not  faded  from 
your  recollection.  Amidst  the  chequered  life  I  have 
passed,  I  have  always  reflected  with  satisfaction  on  the 
part  I  took  on  that  occasion,  and  on  others  when  I 
represented  you  in  Parliament.  In  reference  to  that 
glorious  triumph,  and  to  the  present  state  of  this  town, 
and  of  the  whole  county  of  Durham,  though  many  of 
yoa  may  remember  its  former  condition,  yet,  as  there 
may  be  many  others,  among  my  younger  friends  now 
present,  who  were  not  then  observers  of  the  affairs  of 
public  life,  you  will  allow  me  to  describe,  as  briefly  as 
I  can,  the  position  of  the  county  in  1813,  when  I  first 
had  the  honour  of  entering  Parliament  as  its  repre- 
sentative. There  was  then  no  public  feeling  of  any 
description — the  gentry  of  the  county  were  chiefly 
Tories — the  magisterial  bench  was  filled  by  the  same 
party — all  public  meetings  were  held  at  the  gates  of 
the  Bishop's  palace.    The  reverend  prelate  generally 
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attended — instructions  were  given  to  the  tenants  how 
they  were  to  vote,  and  their  hands  were  held  up  accord- 
ing* to  the  inclination,  and  in  obedience  to  the  bidding, 
of  their  landlords.  On  one  important  occasion,  which 
some  of  you  may  remember,  even  the  eloquence  of  my 
illustrious  relation,  Lord  Grey,  and  of  my  honoured 
father,  failed  to  produce  any  effect;  they  were  opposed 
by  the  Bishop  and  the  Tory  gentry;  and  resolutions, 
similar  to  those  that  were  carried  with  enthusiasm  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were,  on  the  College  Green, 
negatived  almost  by  acclamation.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
was  under  these  circumstances,  I  presented  myself  to 
the  notice  of  the  freeholders  of  the  county.  I  know 
that,  on  that  occasion — and  I  own  it  with  pride  and 
pleasure, — for  you  knew  nothing  of  myself,  I  was 
elected  solely  on  the  strength  of  the  character  and 
reputation  of  my  father  (cheers);  and  I  may  express 
to  you  a  confident  hope,  that  in  every  subsequent 
action  of  my  life,  I  did  nothing  to  disgrace  his  name. 
(Repeated  cheers.)  The  first  point  to  which  I  turned 
my  attention,  was,  to  endeavour  to  create  some  public 
feeling  in  the  county — some  attachment  to  constitu- 
tional principles;  in  short,  to  induce  the  people  of  the 
county  to  think  for  themselves.  (Cheers.)  It  was  on 
that  account  I  encouraged  public  meetings  on  every 
occasion  interesting  to  the  feelings  of  the  country — on 
every  question  affecting  not  merely  their  local  rights 
or  interests,  but  the  general  rights  and  interests  of  the 
empire.  (Cheers.)  With  these  views,  I  joined  my 
friends  in  getting  up  those  meetings,  which  many  of 
you  will  doubtless  remember.  I  succeeded.  (Cheers.) 
One  after  another  those  meetings  took  place;  and  I  at 
last  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  county  of  Durham 
(  take  its  just  and  natural  position  amongst  the  enlight- 
j  ened  and  independent  counties  of  England.  (Enthusi- 
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astic  cheers.)  I  need  hardly  call  your  recollection  to 
the  first  public  meeting  in  this  town.  It  was  con- 
vened by  the  late  rector,  on  the  question  of  the  disturb- 
ances at  Manchester.  I  came  alone  into  the  room,  and 
found  a  party  of  gentlemen,  chiefly  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  said  they  were  representing  the  sentiments 
of  Sunderland.  I  thought  it  a  strange  mode  of  repre- 
senting those  sentiments,  to  hold  a  meeting,  of  which 
no  public  notice  had  been  given.  I  addressed  them  on 
the  subject,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  flocked  in — an  adjournment  w^as  carried  for  two 
or  three  days,  and  then,  in  a  public  meeting,  the  real 
and  unanimous  feeling  of  the  town  was  clearly  ascer- 
tained. (Cheers.)  It  was  the  occurrence  of  all  these 
circumstances — for  we  were  all  fighting  for  one  com- 
mon cause — which  led  to  that  glorious  triumph  to 
which  my  honourable  friend  has  alluded,  and  enabled 
me  to  contend,  single-handed,  against  a  greater  power 
and  influence  than  was  ever  exerted  against  one  indi- 
vidual. (Cheers.)  I  had  against  me,  and  against  you 
— the  influence  of  the  Crow^n,  the  Bishop,  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  the  bench,  and  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  gentry,  who  w^ere  Tories;  and  every  resource  of 
that  powerful  combination  was  brought  into  the  field, 
without  the  slightest  scruple  or  delicacy  whatever.  We 
fought  together,  and  triumphed  (cheers);  and  I  trust 
the  result  of  that  victory,  has  been  to  place,  on  an 
imperishable  basis,  the  independence  of  this  great  and 
populous  county.  (Cheers.)  The  part  I  took  in  those 
transactions,  has  been  constantly  a  source  of  the  great- 
est gratification  to  me.  The  recollection  of  them  has 
been  an  incentive  to  great  and  laborious  exertion;  and 
also,  let  me  tell  you,  a  consolation  in  hours  of  despair 
and  sorrow.  (Much  cheering.)  It  is  true  that  the 
connexion  between  us  has  been,  latterly,  less  immediate 
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— it  is  true  that  I  have  been  removed  to  another  House 
of  Parliament;  but  I  appeal  to  many  who  are  around 
me,  vvhetlier,  after  that  removal  took  place,  I  ever  re- 
laxed in  my  efforts  to  protect  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  county  of  Durham,  and  of  this  town  in  particu- 
lar— (loud  applause) — whether  I  did  not  devote  every 
hour  of  my  time  to  the  consideration  aud  enforcement 
of  every  just  claim  they  had  to  the  attention  of  thai 
House  of  Parliament.  (Renewed  cheers.)  I  know 
that  in  this  transfer  of  the  sphere  of  my  duties,  I  aban- 
doned a  stage  on  which  I  might,  perhaps,  have  distin- 
guished myself  more;  and  where,  in  the  present  state 
of  parties,  I  might  have  gained  more  influence  on  my 
countrymen,  than  on  that  on  which  I  am  now  placed. 
But  I  considered  that  some  benefit  might,  perchance, 
be  secured,  by  placing  in  that  House  one  who  was 
born,  bred,  and  educated  amongst  the  people — (great 
and  continued  cheering)^ — one  who,  from  early  convic- 
tion, had  felt  that  the  main  object  that  a  statesman 
ought  to  have  in  view,  should  be  the  happiness  of  his 
fellow-countrymen,  not  the  attainment  of  any  object 
of  ambition,  except  so  far  as  that  should  be  connected 
with  the  advocacy  of  that  grand  and  glorious  cause — • 
and  to  defend  the  public  interests  amongst  those  who 
were  not,  by  education  or  habit,  inclined  to  attach  so 
much  importance  to  them  as  himself.  (Loud  cheers.) 
Under  these  circumstances,  unpleasant  as  was  the  task, 
and  unpleasant  as  I  found  it  to  be  opposed  personally 
to  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  those  amongst  whom  I 
was  placed,  the  previous  education  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  enabled  me,  I  believe,  to  perform  more 
important  services  than  I  could  have  rendered  my  coun- 
try, had  I  remained  fighting  its  battles  with  others, 
my  friends  in  the  lower  House.  (Cheers.)  Thus 
much  I  do  know,  that  the  experience  1  gained  in  the 
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House  of  Commons,  was  very  often  of  most  essential 
service  to  me  in  the  conducting  public  business,  and  in 
eliciting  important  information,  when  it  devolved  upon 
me  to  defend  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  in 
the  discussion  of  measures  brought  before  the  House 
of  Peers.  (Loud  applause.)  Having  said  so  much  of 
the  feelings  and  motives  which  prompted  me  to  exer- 
tion as  your  representative  in  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament,  you  will  permit  me  to  add,  that  if  any 
link  in  the  chain  that  bound  us  together  was  loosened 
by  my  removal  from  that  honourable  station,  I  feel  a 
proud  satisfaction  in  seeing  that  connection  renewed  in 
the  person  of  a  near  and  dear  relation  of  mine,  who,  if 
I  know  any  thing  of  him,  will  follow  in  those  footsteps 
which  gained  me  your  approbation  and  esteem,  and 
devote  himself,  as  I  ever  did,  heart  and  soul,  to  your 
service.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  have  not  devoted  myself, 
not  only  to  your  service,  but  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
freedom,  without  having  suffered  something  in  the 
conflict — without  having  been  subjected,  as  all  of  you 
know  from  past  experience,  to  most  unfounded  and 
most  injurious  attacks.  (Cheers.)  But  I  have  this 
consolation, — that  my  own  conscience  acquits  me  of 
being  actuated  by  any  purpose  but  anxiety  for  the 
public  good — of  having  any  other  wish  or  motive  than 
an  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  liberties  and  happi- 
ness of  my  countrymen.  (Loud  cheers.)  Perhaps 
many  of  you  who  pay  attention  to  the  reports  which 
appear,  of  all  that  takes  place  amongst  us  and  our 
neighbours,  will  be  aware  of  the  sentiments  I  have 
lately  expressed  on  political  matters.  (Loud  cheers.) 
It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  I  addressed 
to  my  countrymen  at  Gateshead.  1  know  that  you 
must  think  deeply  on  the  present  state  of  the  country; 
and  to  you  who  are  now  awakened,  so  far  as  relates 
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to  the  exercise  of  the  constituent  privilege,  to  a  new- 
born sense  of  the  duties  which  are  attached  to  that 
sacred  trust,  I  would  recommend  strict  attention  to 
all  that  passes  around  you.  I  would  press  upon  you 
the  paramount  necessity  of  continuing  a  vigilant  su- 
perintendence over  the  conduct  of  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  public  life,  and  especially  over  those  who 
rule  the  destinies  of  the  country — in  conjunction  with 
whom,  I  acknowledge,  vrith  pride  and  exultation,  the 
part  I  took,  as  alluded  to  by  my  honourable  friend,  in 
introducing  the  great  measure  of  reform.  (Loud 
cheers.)  I  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  of  devoting 
your  attention  to  the  conduct  of  your  representatives 
in  Parliament;  and  I  trust  my  honourable  relation  will 
not  feel  annoyed  if  I  press  upon  you,  his  constituents, 
— and  I  believe  the  greater  part  of  you  are  such — the 
necessity  of  examining  every  vote  he  may  give  in  Par- 
liament; for  be  assured,  that  second  only  in  importance 
to  the  conduct  of  their  representatives,  is  the  conduct 
of  the  constituent  body.  (Loud  cheers.)  Of  what 
avail  is  it  to  confer  those  privileges  upon  you  which 
raise  you  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  freemen,- — which 
enable  you,  through  your  representatives,  to  defend 
the  commercial  interests  of  this  port,  and  of  the  country 
at  large, — of  what  avail,  I  ask,  are  those  privileges,  if 
you  do  not  exercise  them  w  ith  reference  to  the  general 
good  of  the  country?  (Cheers.)  I  exhort  you  to  im- 
press upon  your  friends  and  neighbours,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  acting  upon  public  principle,  and  of  in- 
creasing vigilance;  for  if  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
country  are  not  strictly  attended  to,  they  may,  in  the 
hour  of  triumph,  be  suffered  to  fall  as  much  into  abey- 
ance as  they  \vere  before.  (Cheers.)  We  live  in  no 
ordinary  times.  I  repeat,  that  I  fear  there  is  a  restless 
gpirit  abroad;  and  I  am  sure  it  can  only  be  allayed  by 
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the  means  to  which  I  alluded  on  a  former  occasion — 
and  by  wise  and  good  men,  like  yourselves,  who  also 
have  property  and  a  stake  in  the  country,  demanding 
those  wise  and  useful  reforms  which  would  lead,  not 
to  convulsion,  but  to  security.  (Loud  cheers.)  We 
have  to  contend  against  those  who  desire  no  reforma- 
tion, and  would  return  to  the  old  days  of  corruption, 
and  also  against  those  who  would  introduce  confusion 
and  revolution  amongst  us.  (Cheers.)  I  ought,  per- 
haps, to  apologise  for  addressing  you  at  so  much  length 
on  this  occasion;  but  I  have  been  led  into  this  train  of 
reasoning,  by  the  considerations  that  were  suggested 
to  me,  by  the  observations  of  my  honourable  friend, 
with  regard  to  the  glorious  events  of  the  year  1820, 
and  by  the  comparison  which  necessarily  forced  itself 
upon  me,  of  the  state  in  which  1  found  the  comity, 
when  I  first  came  into  Parliament,  and  what  I  trust  it 
now  is,  after  twenty  years  of  anxious  devotion  to  your 
service,  and  of  unwearied  labour  for  your  interests. 
(Cheers.)  I  found  it  with  four  representatives:  I  now 
see  it  with  ten.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  found  it  without 
any  of  its  great  commercial  towns  enjoying  the  in- 
valuable right  of  representation;  and  I  have  now  the 
pleasure  and  happiness  of  seeing  this  great  and  im- 
portant town  placed  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  privilege 
which  belongs  to  it,  and  which  I  trust  you  will  ever  be 
found  to  exercise  according  to  the  principles  on  which 
it  was  extended.  (Cheers.)  I  should  be  unpardonable 
were  I  now  to  detain  you  any  longer.  I  am  conscious 
I  have  done  so  too  long  hlready;  but  you  will  allow 
something  for  the  natural  anxiety  I  felt,  after  being 
separated  from  you  so  long,  to  convey  to  you  those 
sentiments  which  I  know  will  find  favour  in  all  your 
hearts.  (Cheers.)  We  have  been  so  long  united — 
we  have  fought  and  triumphed  so  often — we  are  so 
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associated  as  friends  and  neighbours,  and  so  connected 
by  the  ties  of  property  and  mutual  interest, — that 
nothing  can  happen  for  the  weal  or  wo  of  Sunderland, 
which  must  not  equally  affect  me.  (Loud  cheers.)  I 
drink  all  your  good  healths;  and  may  every  happiness 
and  prosperity  which  this  world  can  afford,  attend  you 
and  yours. 

On  the  health  of  Lady  Durham  and  family  being 
proposed, 

Lord  Durham  said, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  with 
feelings  of  the  sincerest  gratitude,  the  compliment  you 
have  paid  to  a  person  so  nearly  and  dearly  connected 
with  me;  and  I  cannot  express  that  sentiment  without 
paying  my  best  tribute  of  thanks  to  my  reverend 
friend,  for  the  very  kind,  feeling,  and  eloquent  man* 
ner  in  which  he  has  proposed  the  toast.  I  should  not 
do  justice  to  my  own  feelings,  if  I  did  not  congratulate 
you  and  myself  on  having  witnessed  the  reception 
you  have  given  the  reverend  gentleman.  Would  to 
Heaven  we  had  oftener  an  opportunity  of  meeting  the 
members  of  his  sacred  profession!  They  would  then 
be  convinced  of  what  I  now  fearlessly  assert — that  we 
are  true  friends  to  the  Church  of  England  (loud  cheers); 
and  that  whilst  we  wish  to  remove  the  abuses  which 
disfigure  part  of  its  Establishment,  and  are  injurious 
to  such  excellent  and  worthy  characters  as  my  reverend 
friend,  yet  we  have  that  feeling  of  attachment  to  the 
Church,  which  every  man  who  values  real  and  pure 
religion,  free  alike  from  bigotry  and  fanaticism,  must 
always  possess.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  would,  therefore, 
if  I  had  the  power,  make  it  efficient,  by  removing  all 
that  can  excite  prejudices  against  it,  and  cutting  off 
those  excrescences  that  obscure  its  beauty  and  impair 
its  utility.   (Reiterated  cheers.)   To  real,  exemplary, 
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and  truly  Christian  servants  of  the  Church,  I  would 
extend  that  protection  which  would  render  them  bene- 
ficial to  virtue  and  to  our  country — that  protection 
which  would  enable  them  to  disseminate,  in  respecta- 
bility, and,  if  not  in  wealth,  at  least  in  competence,  the 
glorious  truths  of  the  Gospel.  (Continued  applause.) 
You  will  excuse  my  making  these  observations,  which 
were  elicited  by  the  toast  proposed  by  my  reverend 
friend.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  toast  itself,  the  sen- 
timent it  breathed,  the  kind  attachment  it  expressed 
to  my  family,  I  will  only  say — and  you  will  not 
accuse  me  of  vanity  when  I  make  the  assertion — that 
I  expected  no  less  from  you.  (Cheers.)  If  my  family 
has  been  connected,  as  it  has  been,  for  eight  hundred 
years  with  the  county  of  Durham — if  tradition  runs 
not  to  the  time  when  it  was  not  connected  with  its 
best  interests — if,  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  it 
has  been  ever  identified  with  the  prosperity,  and 
anxious  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  county — if  from 
the  first  moment  when  they  obtained  the  right  of  re- 
presentation in  Parliament,  some  member  of  my  family 
has  represented  either  the  county  or  city  of  Durham, 
— and  if  no  antiquarian,  however  industrious,  nor  ad- 
versary, however  bitter,  can  lay  any  charge  against 
them,  of  having  ever  conspired  against  the  interests  of 
the  country — if  from  every  thing  but  personal  animo- 
sity to  its  present  head,  it  stands  unspotted  before  you, 
I  frankly  say  that  I  did  expect  you  would  ofi^er  to  it, 
that  grateful,  but,  at  the  same  time,  just  and  merited 
tribute,  which  has  been  conveyed  in  the  applause  with 
which  you  have  received  the  toast.  (Great  cheering.) 
If  I  live  to  have  superintendence  over  the  education 
of  that  portion  of  my  family  which  may  be  interested 
in  the  further  preservation  of  your  rights,  I  shall  bring 
them  up  in  the  principles,  the  assertion  of  which  re- 
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commended  their  ancestors  to  your  notice  (cheers); 
and  be  assured,  that  in  the  performance  of  that  impor- 
tant duty,  I  shall  be  assisted  diligently  and  ardently 
by  the  noble  lady  whose  health  you  have  drunk — -who 
feels,  with  me,  an  equal  interest  in  the  prosperity, 
happiness,  and  welfare  of  the  kind  and  dear  friends 
whom  I  now  see  around  me.    (Loud  cheers.) 

In  proposing  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Durham, 

Lord  Durham  said, — I  have  requested  permission 
of  the  chairman  to  give  a  toast;  and  I  trust  it  is  one 
which  will  meet  your  approbation.  We  have  the 
pleasure  of  having  amongst  us  a  friend  from  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Corporation  of 
that  place.  The  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Durham,  having 
honoured  us  with  his  presence,  it  would  ill  become  us 
to  separate  without  paying  him  that  tribute  of  respect 
and  attention  which  he  so  justly  deserves.  (Cheers.) 
Besides,  you  must  be  well  aware,  that  at  such  a  very 
peculiar  moment, — which  has  already  been  alluded  to 
by  some  of  my  friends  as  that  of  the  trial  of  Corpora- 
tions,— the  support  and  attachment  of  friends  is  more 
gratefully  received  by  individuals  who  are  about  to 
pass  through  such  an  ordeal.  (Laughter  and  cheers.) 
Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  inquiry  into  the 
corporations  now  in  existence — whatever  job  may  be 
elsewhere  discovered — whatever  nests  of  undue  and 
improper  influence  may,  in  other  places,  be  smoked 
out, — I  feel  confident  the  Corporation  of  the  city  of 
Durham  will  come  unscathed  from  the  trial:  I  am 
confident,  from  all  I  know  of  them,  that  the  strictest 
inquiry  will  redound  to  their  credit,  and  that  the  only 
fault  the  Commissioners  will  have  to  find  with  them, 
will  be  that  of  an  honourable  and  independent  poverty. 
(Loud  cheers.)  After  all,  these  painful  inquiries  may 
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prove  a  benefit  even  to  the  corporations  themselves. 
If  you  will  excuse  a  bad  pim — which  I  offer  without 
meaning  any  offence  to  the  learned  Commissioner,  who, 
I  understand,  discharges  his  duties  with  great  ability 
and  impartiality — I  would  say, 

0  Fortunati! 
"  Nimium  sua  si  bona  norint  

(Laughter  and  cheers.)  But  there  is  another  ground 
which  greatly  recommends  the  toast  to  your  favour- 
able consideration.  I  have  the  pleasure  and  happiness 
of  telling  you,  that  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Durham,  have  this  day  conferred  upon  a  noble  and 
illustrious  relative  of  mine  the  freedom  of  that  town. 
(Cheers.)  A  freeman  myself  of  the  city  of  Durham, 
I  cannot  but  rejoice  that  we  have  identified  ourselves 
with  that  noble  and  illustrious  man;  and  having  seen 
the  address  presented  to  him  on  the  occasion,  I  am 
enabled  tp  say,  that  the  distinction  was  awarded  to 
him  on  grounds  w^hich  induced  him  to  accept  it  with 
the  most  perfect  readiness,  and  which  did  honour  to 
the  Corporation — the  grounds  upon  which  they  ten- 
dered him  their  freedom,  being  his  great  services 
in  the  cause  of  reform.  (Loud  cheers.)  For  all  these 
considerations^  I  call  upon  you  to  join  with  me  in 
drinking    The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Durham." 

On  the  21st  of  February  1834,  Lord  Durham  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of 
Sion  Chapel,  Bridgewater,  for  relief  by  removal  of  cer- 
tain disabilities  and  taxation.  The  same  evening,  in 
presenting  a  petition  from  the  parishioners  of  Allhal- 
lows,  Lombard- Street, 

Lord  Durham  said, — The  next  petition  that  I  have 
to  present  is  the  one  of  which  I  gave  notice  yesterday, 
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and  whicli,  I  think,  is  very  well  deserving  the  serious 
attention  of  this  House.  It  is  from  the  parishioners 
of  Allhallows,  Lombard-street,  in  the  city  of  London; 
and  the  petitioners  state  that  the  object  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  ought  to  be,  in  their  opinion,  to  provide 
for  the  most  effectual  means  6f  conveying  religious 
instruction — that  the  legislature  has  provided  ample 
funds  for  the  support  of  a  respectable,  educated,  and 
efficient  clergy — that  in  their  own  parish  they  are  le- 
gally compelled  to  furnish  these  funds;  and  that  they, 
therefore,  consider  they  have  a  right  to  have  a  resident 
minister.  They  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Canterbury,  for  appointing  the  Rev. 
Francis  Dawson  to  the  rectory,  who,  previous  to 
that  appointment,  was  rector  of  Chiselhurst,  rector  of 
Orpington,  prebend  of  Canterbury,  and  sub-dean  of 
Canterbury.  They  state  that  this  is  a  very  inconsid- 
erate appointment,  manifesting  little  regard  to  their 
religious  welfare,  and  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  a  full  and  efficient  reform  in  the 
Established  Church,  in  order  that  the  evil  which  the 
community  are  suffering  from  the  abuse  of  Church 
patronage,  of  which  this  appointment  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample, may  be  remedied.  In  conclusion,  the  petitioners 
pray  for  a  full  and  efficient  reform  of  the  Church:  this 
is  the  substance  of  the  petition.  I  have  no  connexion 
whatever  with  any  of  the  parishioners  of  Allhallows; 
but  1  have  always  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  present  any 
petition  that  may  be  placed  in  my  hands,  provided  it 
be  couched  in  proper  and  respectful  terms.  In  the 
present  instance,  I  also  felt  it  necessary  to  make  some 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  complained  of;  and,  hav- 
ing done  so,  1  must  say  that  the  case  of  the  petitioners 
appears  to  me  to  be  very  hard.  The  parish  contains 
600  inhabitants.  For  eighteen  years  previous  to  the 
2  D 
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appointment  of  Mr.  Dawson,  the  living  was  held  by- 
Mr.  Brown,  who  resided  near  Woodstock,  and  who 
attended  Allhallows  only  once  in  every  year — that  is 
to  say,  that,  during  the  eighteen  years  that  he  held 
the  living,  he  assisted  in  the  performance  of  divine 
worship  just  eighteen  times.  It  appears,  also,  that 
the  curate  is  non-resident;  and  when  I  inquired  of 
the  overseer  of  the  parish  where  the  curate  lived,  he 
declared  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  actual  spot,  but 
that  he  believed  it  was  somewhere  at  the  west  end. 
It  appears,  also,  that  service,  for  many  years,  has  only 
been  performed  once  a-day;  and  that,  although  the 
church  is  capable  of  accommodating  600  persons,  the 
average  attendance  does  not  exceed  25.  The  salary  of 
the  curate  was  formerly  only  £60  a-year;  but  it  was 
raised  in  the  late  rector's  time,  to  £80  a-year.  The 
parish  affords  ample  funds  to  maintain  a  resident  min- 
ister in  opulence  and  respectability.  The  tithes  amount 
to  about  £200  a-year;  the  rectory-house  is  let  for  £63 
per  annum,  and  two  other  houses  for  £75;  and  the 
fees  for  burials,  marriages,  and  christenings,  amount 
to  about  £60  more,  so  that  the  income  of  the  rector 
may  be  fairly  taken  at  £400  a-year;  a  sufficient  allow- 
ance for  a  resident  minister.  But,  unfortunately,  in 
consequence  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury 
having  appointed  another  non-resident  clergyman,  the 
parishioners  continue  to  be  left  without  the  means  of 
having  any  spiritual  intercourse  with  the  rector;  and, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  the  only  intercourse  that  they 
have  wnth  the  curate  is  once  a-week,  when  he  appears 
to  perform  divine  service  on  the  Sunday  morning. 
With  that  single  exception,  the  parishioners  have  no 
opportunity  whatever  of  deriving  spiritual  consolation 
from  the  conversation  or  the  advice  of  their  pastor. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
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that  the  case  of  the  petitioners  is  one  of  great  hardship, 
and  one  which  is  well  deserving  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  this  House.  In  the  petition  no  remark  is  made 
upon  the  character  of  the  reverend  gentleman  who  has 
recently  been  appointed;  from  all  that  I  can  learn  of 
him,  he  is  a  most  respectable  person.  That  fact,  how- 
ever, in  no  degree  diminishes  the  right  of  the  petition- 
ers to  complain  of  his  non-residence;  because,  the 
greater  the  excellence  of  his  character,  the  greater,  of 
course,  must  be  the  loss  the  parishioners  sustain  in  not 
having  him  resident  amongst  them.  To  these  obser- 
vations I  will  only  add,  that  I  should  be  the  last  person 
to  lend  myself  to  any  unfounded  insinuation  against 
the  parochial  clergy  of  the  Established  Church ;  and, 
in  presenting  this  petition,  I  am  induced  to  complain 
more  of  the  system  upon  which  such  appointments  are 
allowed  to  be  made,  than  of  the  particular  appointment 
to  which  the  petition  refers.  I  repeat  that  the  petition 
appears  to  me  to  deserve  your  lordships'  most  serious 
consideration ;  and  I  trust  that  my  noble  friends  on 
the  treasury  bench,  will  devise  some  means  for  reme- 
dying these  crying  abuses,  and  for  securing  to  every 
parish  the  advantage  of  a  resident  minister. 

On  the  3d  March,  Lord  Durham  presented  a  great 
many  petitions  from  Dissenters,  praying  for  the  re- 
moval of  certain  disabilities  and  taxation  that  they  lay 
under;  and  on  presenting  the  petitions  of  Protestant 
Dissenters  of  Greasley,  Allesthorpe,  and  New  Bridge- 
street  meeting,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  praying  for  re- 
lief, by  removal  of  certain  disabilities  and  taxation, 
and  for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State, 

Lord  Durham  said, — With  that  portion  of  the  prayer 
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which  relates  to  the  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
I  cannot  concur;  but  with  regard  to  every  other  object 
prayed  for,  I  can  express  my  most  cordial  concurrence. 
I  think  the  petitioners  pray  for  nothing  which  cannot, 
and  ought  not  to  be  granted  to  them;  and  I  cannot 
avoid  expressing  my  deep  regret,  that  the  Bill  which 
has  been  introduced  by  a  noble  friend  of  mine  in  the 
other  House,  does  not  go  far  enough.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  time  will  shortly  come,  when  every  just  and 
reasonable  claim  of  the  Dissenters  will  be  complied 
with. 

On  Earl  Grey  assuring  the  House  that  the  Minis- 
ters had  other  Bills  in  preparation,  w^hich  had  for  their 
object  the  farther  relief  of  Dissenters, 

Lord  Durham  said, — I  am  sure  the  declaration  which 
has  just  been  made  by  my  noble  friend,  that  the  atten- 
tion of  his  Majesty's  Government  is  about  to  be  turned 
to  the  other  subjects  of  grievance  mentioned  in  these 
petitions,  will  be  received  by  the  petitioners  with  feel- 
ings of  the  greatest  satisfaction.  I  feel  extremely 
happy  at  having  been  the  means  of  eliciting  that  de- 
claration from  my  noble  friend,  because  the  impression 
on  the  public  mind  was,  that  the  Bill  which  has  been 
introduced  into  the  other  House,  was  all  that  was 
intended  to  be  done  by  his  Majesty's  Government  on 
this  subject. 

The  same  evening,  on  presenting  the  petitions  of 
the  seamen  of  the  port  of  Hull  and  inhabitants  of  the  port 
of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  and  of  fishermen  and  seamen 
of  St.  Monance  and  Pittenween,  for  abolishing  the 
system  of  impressment  of  seamen, 

Lord  Durham  said, — This  petition  is  signed  by 
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5,776  persons,  who  declare  that  they  cannot  contem- 
plate, without  feelings  of  shame,  the  horrible  degrada- 
tion of  the  naval  service,  resulting  from  the  impress- 
ment system ;  and  they  pray  that  there  may  no  longer 
exist  one  law  for  the  soldier  and  another  for  the  sailor* 
It  is  some  satisfaction  to  me,  in  presenting  this  petition, 
to  reflect  that  some  of  the  greatest  authorities, — I  will 
mention  two  of  them, — Sir  Charles  Penrose  and  Sir 
Edward  Codrington,  think  that  a  plan  may  be  adopted 
by  which  the  country  would  derive  the  benefit  of  the 
services  of  the  very  best  sailors,  without  resorting  to 
the  system  of  impressment.  I  should  be  the  last  per- 
son to  wish  that  the  country  should  be  deprived  of  the 
power  of  supporting  its  maritime  superiority;  nor  do 
I  mean  to  say,  that  the  Crown  might  not,  by  order  in 
council,  direct  that  impressment,  if  absolutely  neces- 
sary, should  be  resorted  to;  but  as  a  general  principle, 
and  where  it  is  a  mere  question  of  money  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject  on  the  other,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  British  navy  should  be  so  manned, 
or  that  the  Government  have  any  right  to  enforce  any 
class  of  persons  into  the  service,  when  a  sufficient 
number  of  sailors  can  be  secured  by  fair  and  legitimate 
means. 

On  the  4th  Miarch,  on  presenting  the  petitions  of 
Protestant  Dissenters  of  Macclesfield,  Frome  Selwood, 
Ashton  in  Mackerfield,  Thome,  and  Pocklington, 
praying  for  relief  by  removal  of  certain  disabilities 
and  taxation, 

Lord  Durham  said, — There  is  one  point  in  the  peti- 
tion from  Frome  Selwood,  to  which  I  beg  particularly 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  noble  and  learned  friend  on 
the  woolsack.    It  differs,  in  some  respects,  from  the 
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other  petitions  that  have  been  presented  on  the  subject 
of  the  grievances  under  which  Dissenters  labour.  They 
complain  that  they  are  excluded  from  the  great  public 
schools  of  the  kingdom,  and  also  from  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  by  the  regulations  that  are 
established;  while  at  the  University  of  London,  which 
is  the  only  one  in  England  accessible  to  them,  they 
are  prevented  from  obtaining  degrees,  owing  to  the 
want  of  a  charter,  occasioned  by  the  opposition  of  the 
two  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  rea- 
son why  I  call  the  attention  of  my  noble  and  learned 
friend  to  this  part  of  the  petition,  is,  that  if  there  be 
any  one  part  of  his  public  life  which  more  entitles  him 
to  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  people  of  this 
country  than  another,  it  is  that  which  he  has  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  public  education;  and  when  I  reflect 
upon  the  very  large  share  of  support  which  he  gave  to 
the  formation  of  the  London  University,  I  am  quite 
confident  that  some  obstacle  beyond  his  control  pre- 
vents that  charter  from  being  immediately  granted ;  a 
right,  however,  that  ought  not  to  be  any  longer  with- 
held. I  trust  that  the  objections  which  have  been  made 
to  the  granting  of  a  charter  to  the  London  University, 
will  be  removed;  or  else,  that  in  spite  of  those  objec- 
tions, the  University  will  obtain  that  charter  which 
the  spirit  of  the  times  and  justice  imperatively  demand. 

On  the  same  evening,  on  presenting  petitions  against 

the  Corporation  abuses, 

Lord  Durham  said, — I  must  again  claim  the  indul- 
gence of  my  noble  and  learned  friend,  while  I  call  his 
attention  to  another  point;  which  I  do,  because  it  is 
a  measure  with  which  he  is  most  intimately  connected, 
and  is  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  greatest  possible 
importance.    This  petition  is  from  inhabitants  of  the 
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town  of  Birmingham,  calling  themselves  members  of 
the  Birmingham  Political  Union;  and  it  relates  to  a 
measure  respecting  the  intended  new  corporations  in 
England.  The  petitioners  take  several  objections  to 
the  measure  which  was  read  a  second  time  in  this 
House  in  the  last  session.  The  petitioners  first  object 
to  the  right  of  electing  the  common  council,  being 
limited  to  £10  householders,  which  would  include  only 
one-fifth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  towns,  espe- 
cially Birmingham.  They  also  state  that  the  aldermen 
and  mayor  ought  not  to  be  elected  by  the  common 
council,  but  by  the  householders  at  large;  and  that  the 
aldermen  should  not  be  appointed  for  life,  but  for  a 
term;  and,  lastly,  they  state  that  the  municipal  elec- 
tions ought  to  be  taken  by  ballot. 

I  do  not  say  that  I  agree  with  the  petitioners  in  all 
the  points  which  they  have  stated.  Most  certainly,  I 
differ  from  them  in  one  respect;  for  I  think  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  these  boroughs,  ought  not 
to  be  committed  to  the  hands  of  the  aldermen  at  all. 
They  may  be  very  well  calculated  to  perform  the 
municipal  duties  of  the  borough;  but  I  am  quite  sure, 
that,  in  those  parts  of  the  country  with  which  I  am 
more  particularly  acquainted,  neither  the  education 
nor  habits  of  the  persons  who  would  be  appointed  to 
the  situation  of  aldermen,  would  qualify  them  to  per- 
form the  judicial  functions  which  have  hitherto  been 
attached  to  the  office  satisfactorily  to  themselves,  or  to 
the  public.  I  trust,  before  this  question  comes  on 
again,  my  noble  and  learned  friend  will  have  turned 
his  mind  to  it,  and  have  devised  some  scheme  that  will 
satisfactorily  meet  these  several  objections. 

On  the  6th  March,  on  presenting  a  petition  against 
Tithes, 
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Lord  Durham  said, — I  rise  to  present  a  petition  to 
your  lordships  from  the  inhabitant  householders  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopgate-street,  in  the  city  of 
London.  It  was  adopted  at  a  vestry  meeting  convened 
in  the  usual  manner,  in  pursuance  of  a  requisition 
signed  by  300  of  the  most  respectable  rate-payers  in 
the  parish;  the  number  of  rate-payers  being  665.  The 
petitioners  complain  of  the  great  burdens  imposed  upon 
them  for  the  support  of  the  existing  hierarchy;  and 
they  state  that  they  are  oppressed  by  the  union  of  the 
Church  and  State,  but  more  especially  by  the  operation 
of  a  local  Act,  which  gives  to  the  rector  £2,500  in  lieu 
of  tithes,  with  a  power  of  levying  the  amount  thereof 
on  the  property  of  any  number  of  the  parishioners,  not 
exceeding  thirty;  and  they  pray  that  the  House  will 
take  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  and  repeal 
the  local  Act,  and  all  former  Acts  imposing  charges 
upon  them  on  account  of  the  Church. 

The  Bishop  of  London  then  asked  Lord  Durham, 
how  many  signatures  were  attached  to  the  petition? 
Lord  Durham  replied,  that  he  had  not  counted  them, 
but  they  were  upwards  of  300 — he  believed  about  360. 
After  which  the  Bishop  of  London  attacked  the  peti- 
tion; and,  in  reply, 

Lord  Durham  said, — The  right  reverend  prelate 
having  felt  it  his  duty  to  answer  this  petition,  I  also, 
on  my  part,  feel  it  due  to  the  petitioners,  who  have 
entrusted  their  case  to  me,  to  trouble  your  lordships 
with  a  few  remarks.  The  right  reverend  prelate  has 
come  to  the  discussion  of  this  question  with  consider- 
able advantages  over  myself.  He  has  been  rector  of 
the  parish,  whereas  I  am  not  acquainted  with  it,  and 
only  form  my  opinion  from  the  petition.    I  feel  it  in- 
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cumbent  upon  every  peer  of  Parliament  to  present  the 
petitions  confided  to  him,  where  there  is  nothing  stated 
disrespectful  to  the  House.  Of  course,  I  am  not  re- 
sponsible for  any  allegations  contained  in  the  petition. 
The  whole  statement  of  the  right  reverend  prelate,  as 
to  the  fairness  of  the  rector's  claim,  rests  on  the  fact 
of  his  having  a  legal  right,  if  he  put  the  law  into  exe- 
cution, to  claim  £7,000  a-year  from  the  parish.  But  I 
do  not  understand  from  the  right  reverend  prelate, 
that  either  he,  or  any  other  rector,  ever  claimed  that 
amount;  on  the  contrary,  I  understood  him  to  state, 
that  £2,300  was  the  average  amount  of  his  income; 
therefore,  the  case  appears  to  stand  thus,— that  in 
1825  these  petitioners,  or  their  friends  and  relations, 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  pay  to  the  rector  £2,500; 
they  therefore  state  that  they  feel  this  to  be  a  grievance, 
and  pray  for  relief.  I  apprehend,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  prayer  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  Established 
Church. 

Without  entering  into  a  dispute  with  the  right 
reverend  prelate,  as  to  the  etymology  of  words,  espe- 
cially of  those  derived  from  the  Greek,  I  must  observe, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  this  petition  at  all  insulting  to 
the  Established  Church;  that  it  is  but  the  expression 
of  an  opinion,  which  they  have  a  right  to  maintain,  as 
to  the  impolicy  of  the  union  between  Church  and  State. 
I  have,  on  other  occasions,  stated  my  own  opinion  upon 
that  subject.  I  hold  that  Church  and  State,  or  rather, 
religion  and  the  State  ought  to  be  united.  Every 
government  of  every  state  ought  to  tender  to  the 
community  religious  instruction.  I  do  not  wish  to  de- 
fend any  corruption  that  may  have  entered  into  the 
administration  of  the  establishment.  I  do  not  deny 
that  those  who  diflFer  from  the  tenets  of  that  establish- 
ment, ought  to  be  allowed  perfect  freedom  in  the  en- 
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joyment  of  their  own  doctrines;  but  what  I  hold  is, 
that  the  State,  in  the  first  instance,  is  bound  to  furnish 
religious  instruction  to  the  people.  With  this  admis- 
sion, I  must  express  my  dissent  from  any  proposition 
for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State. 

On  the  13th  March,  Lord  Durham  presented  a  pe- 
tition against  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London, 
from  the  medical  practitioners  of  Sunderland,  and  also 
one  from  some  medical  men  in  London ;  in  reference 
to  which, 

Lord  Durham  said, — I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  lordships  to  the  petition  of  the  presentation 
of  which  I  gave  notice,  relating  to  a  subject  deserving 
the  attention  of  the  legislature,  and  also  of  his  Majes- 
ty's Government,  This  is  the  petition  of  physicians 
practising  in  London,  and  who  are  licentiates  of  the 
College  of  Physicians.  It  is  my  intention  to  request 
that  it  may  be  read  at  length;  and  I  shall,  therefore, 
now,  only  shortly  state  what  are  the  main  objects 
which  it  has  in  view.  It  complains  of  the  bye-laws 
made  by  the  College,  which  exclude  the  licentiates 
from  fellowships, — from  all  share  in  the  government 
of  the  College,— and  in  the  privileges,  emoluments, 
and  corporate  offices  belonging  to  it ; — and  it  prays 
that  a  general  inquiry  may  be  made  into  the  existing 
bad  state  of  the  medical  profession  in  all  its  branches. 
It  is  signed  by  76  licentiates,  being  more  than  half 
of  the  number  practising  in  London.  In  the  College 
list  of  1833,  there  are  126  fellows  and  candidates,  and 
272  licentiates.  Of  these,  there  are  65  fellows  and 
candidates,  and  138  licentiates  in  London,  making  a 
total  of  203.  Of  this  number,  about  180  practise  in 
London  and  the  neighbourhood,  within  seven  miles — 
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a  district  containing*  a  population  of  1,500,000  persons. 
It  is  a  curious  point  to  ascertain  what  is  the  numerical 
proportion  of  physicians  practising  in  other  capitals 
of  Europe;  because  one  serious  complaint  arising  out 
of  the  present  state  of  the  medical  profession,  is,  that 
the  College  of  Physicians,  as  at  present  administered, 
does  not  furnish  a  sufficient  supply  of  medical  practi- 
tioners of  the  first  rank  and  class ;  and  that  the  public 
are,  therefore,  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  others  of 
an  inferior  grade.  In  Berlin,  the  population  of  which 
is  249,000,  the  number  of  physicians  is  228 ;  and  in 
Paris,  where  the  population  amounts  to  935,000,  there 
are  925;  whereas,  in  London,  which  contains  1,500,000 
inhabitants,  there  are  only  180.  Again,  in  Berlin, 
there  are  74  surgeons  and  apothecaries;  in  Paris  159; 
and  in  London,  more  than  2,000.  Now,  the  question 
is,  not  whether  the  physicians  in  Berlin  and  Paris  are 
too  numerous,  and  the  number  of  general  practitioners 
in  London  quite  sufficient;  but  whether  the  population 
of  this  Metropolis,  demanding  a  certain  quantity  of 
medical  advice  of  a  high  order,  are  not,  by  the  rules 
of  the  College,  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  other 
advice  of  an  inferior  description,  instead  of  receiving 
an  ample  supply  of  skilful  medical  practitioners  suited 
in  numbers  and  science  to  their  wants?  There  are,  in 
the  country,  beyond  seven  miles  from  London,  150 
physicians  belonging  to  the  College,  of  whom  only 
twenty-five  are  extra-licentiates.  That  is  the  whole 
number  provided  by  the  College,  for  all  England  and 
Wales.  The  complaint  of  the  petitioners  is  also  against 
the  state  of  the  law,  under  which  no  person  can  prac- 
tise in  London,  or  within  seven  miles  around  it,  unless 
I  he  has  been  examined  by  the  College, — nor  in  the 
I  country,  unless  he  be  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  or 
Oxford, — where  he  passes,  be  it  remembered,  no  ex- 
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amination,  and  where  there  are  no  medical  schools. 
There  is  no  law  to  prevent  any  person  from  practising 
surgery. 

In  1813,  the  Apothecaries' Act  was  passed,  and  since 
that  period,  that  branch  of  the  profession  has  been 
much  improved.  The  Charter  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians is  about  300  years  old;  it  was  granted  in  the 
10th  of  Henry  VIII.  and  from  its  terms  we  may  judge, 
that  if  it  had  been  fairly  acted  on,  the  country  would 
have  obtained  an  adequate  supply  of  proper  medical 
skill,  and  would  have  included  every  fit  physician, 
without  distinction  of  ranks;  but,  unhappily,  such  has 
not  been  the  case,  and  the  bye-laws  of  the  College 
have  defeated  the  original  object  of  its  incorporators. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  medical  science  of  the  country 
has  been  excluded  from  all  participation  in  its  privi- 
leges, and  much  vexatious  dissension  has  taken  place 
in  consequence  among  the  members  of  the  profession. 
During  the  300  years  of  its  existence,  this  College  has 
published  only  eighteen  volumes  of  transactions ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  another  institution — the  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Society  (which  failed  to  obtain  a  char- 
ter, because  of  the  opposition  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians)— has,  during  the  space  of  thirty  years,  pub- 
lished eighteen  volumes. 

Another  objection  which  is  urged  against  the  College 
is,  that  it  has  no  medical  police  attached  to  it;  that  it 
adopts  no  proper  and  accurate  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
mortality  in  the  Metropolis.  I  do  not,  however,  think 
that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  any  farther 
particulars  of  the  various  complaints  which  the  licen- 
tiates bring  forward  against  those  who  are  invested 
with  the  administration  of  the  College;  the  fellows 
have  doubtless  acted,  as  they  conceive,  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  bye-laws,  and  from  no  personal  or 
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private  motives.  I  have  stated  these  circumstances  on 
public  grounds  alone,  and  without  the  slightest  wish 
to  cast  any  imputation  on  the  College  of  Physicians, 
for  many  of  whose  members  I  entertain  a  high  esteem, 
and  of  whose  skill  and  talents  in  their  profession,  I 
feel  the  greatest  admiration.  I  wish,  however,  to  throw 
open  its  exclusive  privileges;  at  the  same  time,  allow- 
ing it  to  exercise  a  just  superintendence  over  the  medi- 
cal profession  throughout  the  kingdom,  which  profes- 
sion should  be  supplied  to  a  sufficient  extent,  with  the 
best  medical  ability  and  information.  Having  made 
these  observations,  I  shall  now  beg  to  move  that  the 
petition  be  read. 

On  the  14th  March,  Lord  Durham  presented  a 
great  many  petitions  from  the  inhabitants  of  different 
parts  of  the  country,  praying  for  relief  by  removal  of 
disabilities,  &c.  and  for  a  reform  in  the  Church  estab- 
lishment, and  separation  of  Church  and  State.  On 
the  17th  March,  he  likewise  presented  a  great  many 
petitions  of  the  same  nature.  He  also,  on  the  same 
evening,  asked  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  if  any  day 
had  been  set  apart  for  the  consideration  of  the  petitions 
that  had  been  presented,  praying  for  a  charter  to  the 
London  University;  and  was  answered,  that  they  had 
been  laid  before  his  Majesty,  and  referred  by  him  to  a 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  On  the  18th  March, 
he  presented  several  petitions  from  Dissenters,  on 
the  subject  of  their  grievances.  And  on  the  same 
evening,  when  Lord  Wynford  presented  a  petition 
from  certain  inhabitants  of  the  borough  of  Warwick, 
2  E 
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praying  that  the  Bill  for  disfranchising  them,  might 
not  pass  into  a  law. 

Lord  Durham  said, — I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  offer  one 
or  two  observations  on  the  subject  of  this  petition,  for 
I  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  your  lordships 
should  be  informed  of  what  has  taken  place  with  re- 
ference to  petitions  relating  to  this  matter,  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  believe 
I  shall  be  able  to  show  your  lordships  that  these 
petitioners  are  not  in  a  condition  to  call  on  this  House 
to  allow  them  to  be  heard  at  the  bar.  Both  parties 
presented  petitions  against  the  return  of  the  sitting 
members;  Messrs.  Collins  and  Enoch  against  the  re- 
turn of  Sir  Charles  Greville;  and  Messrs.  Green  way 
and  Robbins  against  the  return  of  Mr.  Bolton  King. 
Messrs.  Collins  and  Enoch  were  directed  by  the  com- 
mittee to  open  their  case;  and  after  the  investigation 
had  proceeded  for  a  period  of  five  days,  Sir  Charles 
Greville  resigned  his  seat,  no  evidence  having  been 
called  for  the  defence.  The  committee  reported  "  that 
the  petition  of  George  Cattell  Green  way,  and  Henry 
Robbins,  against  the  return  of  Edward  Bolton  King, 
was  withdrawn  from  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee." Five  weeks  after  the  first  report,  the  House 
of  Commons  revived  the  committee  to  make  farther 
inquiries  into  this  subject;  and  the  same  parties  ap- 
peared before  this  second  committee  on  their  old  peti- 
tion, by  counsel,  and  also  on  a  new  petition,  signed 
by  Peter  Francis  Luard  and  others.  They  failed  to 
call  a  single  witness  in  refutation  of  what  had  been 
alleged  against  them;  and  this  fact  is  specially  reported 
by  the  committee,  in  the  words  which  I  wiU  read  to 
the  House: — 

"That  witnesses  and  evidence  of  recrimination 
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against  Edward  Bolton  King,  Esq.  sitting  nieinber  for 
the  borough  of  Warwick,  and  John  Tomes,  Esq.  can- 
didate at  the  late  election,  were  produced  by  the  peti- 
tioners George  Cattell  Green  way  and  Henry  Robbing; 
but  that  it  does  not  appear  to  your  committee  that  the 
said  Edward  Bolton  King,  or  John  Tomes,  or  their 
agents,  were  guilty  of  bribery;  and  the  prevarication 
and  character  of  the  witnesses,  prevented  your  com- 
mittee from  attaching  any  credit  to  their  testimony," 

It  also  appears,— 

"  That  the  counsel  appearing  on  the  petition,  signed 
Peter  Francis  Luard.  M.  D.  and  others,  referred  to 
your  committee,  has  not  produced  evidence  to  dispute 
any  facts  proved  before  the  committee;  and  your  com- 
mittee consider  it  due  to  the  privileges  of  the  House, 
to  report  that  the  terms  of  such  petition  are  highly 
disrespectful  to  the  House  and  to  your  committee." 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  petitioners  came  before  the 
committee,  and  were  driven  from  it — I  think  I  have 
at  right  to  say,  with  disgrace — in  consequence  of  the 
imputation  cast  on  them  by  the  report  which  I  have 
just  now  referred  to.  Having  failed  in  this  manner 
before  the  committee,  they  never  attempted  to  appear 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons.  During  the 
progress  of  the  Bill  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
I  do  not  think  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  hon- 
ourable member,  any  single  individual  has  raised  his 
voice  in  favour  of  these  petitioners;  and  the  Bill  has 
passed  with  scarcely  a  dissentient  voice.  Are  we,  then, 
to  comply  with  the  request  of  parties  standing  in  the 
situation  that  I  have  described,  because  one  of  the  in- 
dividuals whose  names  are  attached  to  this  petition, 
was  a  party  to  the  former  petition,  which  was  attended 
with  such  signal  defeat?  Are  we  to  go  into  an  exam- 
ination of  witnesses,  and  to  incur  an  expense  of  £9,000 
or  £10,000  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  these  petitioners 
to  produce  similar  testimony  to  that  which  has  already 
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been  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons?  I  contend 
that  it  would  be  a  useless  waste  of  time  and  expense, 
and  that  we  should  be  thus  entering  into  a  controversy 
with  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  which  I  think  we 
might  as  well  avoid.  On  these  grounds,  I  must  pro- 
test against  the  petitioners  being  heard  at  the  bar  of 
this  House. 

Lord  Wynford  replied;  and  during  the  debate  that 
followed, 

Lord  Durham  said, — Before  the  period  of  the  second 
reading  arrives,  I  hope  that  some  understanding  will 
have  been  come  to  on  this  subject,  because  I  do  not 
wish  that  the  question  should  be  made  merely  a  matter 
of  debate  between  the  noble  and  learned  lord  and  my- 
self. I  am  anxious  to  hear  what  course  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  intend  to  pursue  on  this  occasion,  because 
this  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  five  or  six  Bills  which 
will  be  sent  up  from  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  representation.  The 
noble  marquis  has  called  this  a  measure  of  disfranchise- 
ment; I  deny  that  it  is  brought  in  with  the  intention 
of  disfranchising  one  single  individual;  it  is  certainly 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  constituency  of  the 
borough  of  Warwick,  a  large  class  of  persons  resident 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  that  borough.  Not 
a  single  scot  and  lot  voter  in  the  borough  of  Warwick, 
will  be  rendered  incapable  of  exercising  his  elective 
franchise,  with  the  same  freedom  as  he  did  previous  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Leamington  Priors  being  added  to 
the  constituency  of  Warwick. 

The  noble  and  learned  lord  says,  that  I  have  men- 
tioned only  the  name  of  Mr.  Greenway  as  one  of  the 
petitioners  who  appeared  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  who  now  address  your  lordships  on  this 
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subject.  It  was  merely  from  the  fact  of  his  name  ap- 
pearing in  the  Commons'  report,  that  I  alluded  to  it 
particularly — no  donbt  there  are  many  others;  but  it 
is  sufficient  for  me  to  know,  that  these  are  the  parties 
who  have  been  soliciting  the  favour  of  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  and  have  not  been  found  entitled  to  it. 
Having  taken  on  myself  the  management  of  this  Bill, 
I  do  think  it  is  incumbent  on  me,  to  call  on  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  to  know  whether,  in  this  and 
similar  cases,  it  is  their  intention  that  witnesses  should 
be  heard  at  the  bar  of  this  House,  as  was  the  case  in 
respect  to  the  boroughs  of  East  Retford  and  Penryn? 
Why  should  an  expense  of  £8,000  or  £10,000  be  in- 
curred for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  that  information 
which  has  already  been  furnished  to  the  other  House 
of  Parliament?  The  noble  marquis  has  said  that  there 
is  a  distinction  between  the  evidence  taken  by  the  first 
and  the  evidence  taken  by  the  second  committee;  and 
that  the  second  committee,  not  having  examined  the 
witnesses  on  oath,  their  testimony  is  not,  therefore, 
entitled  to  credit.  I  must  be  allowed  to  state,  that  it 
was  just  as  much  in  the  power  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  have  punished  any  witnesses  who  prevaricated 
on  the  second  committee,  as  on  the  first;  and,  there- 
fore, I  must  insist  on  the  correctness  of  that  testimony 
which  some  noble  lords  seek  to  impugn.  I  certainly 
do  object  to  these  parties  being  heard  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,  because,  from  their  previous  conduct  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  they  are  not  entitled  to  any  such 
consideration;  but  if  this  House  determines,  for  its 
own  satisfaction,  to  hear  evidence,  it  will  be  useless  for 
me  to  persist  in  my  objection.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
your  lordships  think  that  we  are  justified  in  proceed- 
ing with  the  Bill,  without  hearing  the  witnesses  which 
these  petitioners  would  call  before  you,  I  think  I  shall 
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be  prepared  to  state  such  a  case  as  will  clearly  prove 
the  necessity  of  proceeding  with  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill. 

After  what  has  fallen  from  the  noble  earl  at  the 
head  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  I  must  say  a  few 
words  in  justification  of  the  question  I  put  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  I  remember  on  former  occasions, 
when  similar  measures  have  been  before  this  House, 
that  Ministers  have  taken  a  very  active  part.  In  the 
case  of  East  Retford,  that  question  was  taken  up  by 
the  Government  of  the  day,  and  was  superintended 
by  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  who  attended  this  House 
every  day  during  its  discussion.  On  that  occasion, 
I  was  opposed  to  the  noble  duke  then  at  the  head  of 
the  Administration,  who  more  than  OHce  interfered  as 
the  head  of  the  Government,  and  stated  to  the  House 
the  course  which  bethought  ought  to  be  pursued;  and 
this  was  my  reason  for  supposing,  that,  in  the  present 
case,  as  in  former  instances,  the  Government  would 
take  some  decided  pai^t  on  this  question.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  beg  to  give  notice  that  I  shall  move 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill  on  the  24th  of  April, 

On  the  20th  of  March,  Lord  Durham  presented 
several  petitions  from  the  Dissenters  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  praying  for  relief.  He  also,  on  sub- 
sequent nights,  presented  many  other  petitions  of  the 
same  kind. 

On  the  2 1st  March,  when  the  Earl  of  Radnor  moved 
the  first  reading  of  the  Liverpool  Freeman  Disfran- 
chisement Bill,  he  proposed  that  a  message  should  be 
sent  to  the  House  of  Commons,  for  a  copy  of  the  evi- 
dence taken  before  them.  To  this  several  lords  ob- 
jected; and 
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Lord  Durham  said,  that  he  did  not  think  it  right, 
if  any  inquiry  be  entered  into,  that  it  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with  by  a  select  committee  with  closed  doors. 
If  these  cases  of  corruption  were  again  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  investigation,  let  the  inquiry  be  gone  into 
in  a  fair  and  open  manner. 

The  same  evening,  on  Earl  Grey  presenting  a  peti- 
tion from  the  Dissenters  of  Cambridge,  it  was  opposed 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  others,  and  defended 
by  Lord  Brougham  and  others.    During  the  debate. 

Lord  Durham  said, — The  noble  and  gallant  duke 
has  lamented  the  absence  of  his  illustrious  colleague, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge;  but 
that  is  not  the  only  misfortune  that  may  be  considered 
to  have  befallen  the  noble  and  gallant  duke.  He  has 
not  only  to  bewail  the  absence  of  the  illustrious  duke 
and  field-marshal  who  presides  over  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  but  he  has  also  to  lament  the  presence  of 
another  illustrious  duke  who  presides  over  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  the  practice  and  principles  of  which 
University  are  directly  at  variance  with  the  practice 
and  principles  which  the  noble  and  gallant  duke,  in 
his  capacity  of  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
has  felt  it  his  duty  to  vindicate.  The  noble  and  gallant 
duke  has  passed  over  with  considerable  indifference,  the 
hardship  endured  by  those  Protestant  Dissenters  who 
are  desirous  to  become  members  of  the  two  learned 
professions  of  law  and  medicine.  1  will  ask  that  noble 
and  illustrious  commander,  whether  he  would  not  have 
felt  a  little  more  sympathy  for  those  parties,  and  whe- 
ther he  would  not  have  conceived  it  to  be  a  great  and 
severe  hardship,  if,  in  the  exercise  of  his  high  functions 
in  the  capacity  of  commander-in-chief  of  that  great  and 
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glorious  army  which  he  led  on  so  successfully  in  the 
Peninsula,  he  had  been  controlled  in  the  choice  and 
employment  of  the  officers  for  executing- his  commands, 
by  being  obliged  previously  to  inquire  whether  they 
had  subscribed  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles?  If  he  had 
been  met  by  such  an  obstacle,  I  think  he  might  have 
felt  a  little  more  sympathy  for  the  dissenting  members 
of  the  two  learned  professions,  than  he  has  this  night 
evinced  towards  them.  The  noble  duke  has  fallen,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  into  a  considerable  mistake,  as  to  the 
object  of  these  petitioners.  He  has  represented  tbeir 
petition  as  being  a  sort  of  attack  upon  tlie  University 
of  Cambridge.  Now,  I  apprehend,  that  these  peti- 
tioners do  not  complain  of  any  one  single  act  on  the 
part  of  the  present  heads  of  that  corporation.  They 
do  not  wish  to  over-rule— for  that  was  the  expression 
of  the  noble  duke — the  authorities  of  that  University, 
But  they  complain  generally  of  the  system  that  exists 
there,  and  which  they  think  is  inconsistent  with,  and 
prejudicial  to,  the  interests  of  the  University  itself, 
and  to  the  general  interests  of  religion. 

I  do  not  think  that  these  individuals  complain  of  any 
one  particular  act,  as  practised  by  the  persons  who  are 
at  the  head  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  at  the 
present  moment.  But  if  they  did  this,  my  lords,  it  is 
not  the  first  time  that  objections  have  been  made  to  the 
acts  of  the  corporation  of  the  Cambridge  University. 
If  we  look  into  the  history  of  that  University,  we  shall 
find,  from  the  earliest  times,  that  objections  have  been 
made  to  its  practices,  and  charges  of  mismanagement 
have  been  brought  against  it,  and  these,  too,  in  no  very 
measured  terms.  We  shall  find,  that  not  only  in  Acts 
of  Parliament,  but  in  letters  also  from  the  Crown,  have 
the  regulations  of  that  University  been  complained  of. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  trouble  your  lordships  with 
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making  reference  to  the  various  documents  of  this  kind 
which  exist;  but  the  words  of  the  preamble  of  an  Act 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  appear  to  me  to  be 
so  particularly  applicable  to  the  present  subject,  that 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  them  from  Dyers 
Academic  Unity,  That  writer  states,  that  the  preface 
to  the  Statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
rightly  begins  with  declaring,  "  That  the  ancient 
statutes  of  the  Universities  are  obscure,  unintelligible, 
and  semi-barbarous;  and  that  others,  more  intelligible, 
and  fashioned  more  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
times,  and  to  the  practice  of  the  new  learning,  have 
become  requisite."  Without  using  any  hard  expres- 
sions, I  may  say,  as  has  been  frequently  said  by  others 
— that  the  regulations  which  are  now  enforced  at  the 
Universities,  are  not  "  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
times."  This,  I  apprehend  to  be  the  scope  and  tenor 
of  the  present  petition;  and,  therefore,  I  think  the 
noble  and  gallant  duke  has  no  right  to  complain  of  its 
being  an  attack  upon  the  corporation  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  or  anything  contrary  to  the  precedents 
of  former  times. 

My  noble  friend,  who  presented  this  petition  to  your 
lordships,  has  stated,  most  distinctly  and  most  fully, 
the  nature  of  that  celebrated  letter  which  was  addressed 
to  the  heads  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  by  James 
I. — a  monarch,  by  the  way,  not  very  eminent  for  his 
love  either  of  civil  liberty  or  of  freedom  of  conscience, 
and  whose  acts,  generally,  will  not  bear  any  very  scru- 
tinising investigation.  I  would  take  the  liberty  of 
observing  also — in  addition  to  this  defect  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  as  regards 
granting  degrees, — upon  the  great  inconvenience  which 
must  result  from  the  driving  away  of  eminent  persons 
from  the  Universities  of  this  country  to  those  of  other 
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countries  in  Europe.  If  Dissenters  wish  to  take  an 
academical  degree,  they  must  go  to  the  Universities 
either  of  Dublin,  or  of  Paris,  or  to  those  of  Scotland; 
or  to  the  German  Universities.  The  illustrious  duke 
opposite,  from  his  long  residence  in  Germany,  must 
know  that  there  are  no  restrictions  whatever  in  the 
German  universities;  that  professors  of  all  religions 
may  receive  degrees  there;  and  that  in  these  uni- 
versities the  sciences  have  been  carried  to  the  greatest 
height,  and  that  from  them  some  of  the  most  learned 
men  have  emanated. 

The  noble  lord  opposite,  of  whose  liberality  in  prin- 
ciple I  wish  to  speak  as  highly  as  my  noble  and  learned 
friend  has  done,  and  to  whose  hereditary  right  to  ad- 
vocate the  advancement  of  the  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  I  am  as  ready  to  bear  testimony,  has 
made  some  observations  as  to  what  he  apprehends 
would  be  the  practical  result  of  the  adoption  of  his 
own  principles.  With  your  lordships'  permission,  I 
will  make  one  or  two  remarks  upon  what  has  fallen 
from  the  noble  baron  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 
The  noble  lord  is  apprehensive  that  the  admission  of 
Dissenters,  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  rest  of 
their  fellow-subjects,  to  the  two  Universities,  might 
endanger  the  Church  Establishments  He  is  afraid  of 
carrying  his  principles  into  practice,  on  account  of  some 
remote  danger  which  he  apprehends  might  arise  to 
that  Church.  But,  my  lords,  I  wish  to  know  why  the 
adoption  of  these  principles — why  the  conceding  of  the 
just  and  reasonable  claims  of  the  Dissenters,  should 
endanger  the  Church  Establishment?  If  the  claims 
of  the  Dissenters  are  unreasonable,  they  ought  to  be 
refused;  and,  however  strongly  urged,  I  tell  the  noble 
lord,  they  will  be  resisted.  Does  the  noble  lord  mean 
to  state,  that  the  Church  of  England  cannot  exist  with- 
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out  exclusive  privileges?  I  think  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land can  be  sustained  without  any  such  adventitious 
aid.  That  the  Church  of  England  has  defects,  cannot 
be  denied— defects  which  it  might  be  wise  to  remedy. 
But  if  it  is,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  one  of  the  purest  and 
best  forms  of  religious  worship  that  exists,  it  should 
require  no  exclusive  privileges  to  uphold  it.  On  the 
contrary,  it  should  not  avoid,  in  my  opinion,  encoun- 
tering, on  equal  terms,  all  opposition,  and  ought  to  ask 
only  for  a  clear  stage  and  no  favour.  It  is  my  firm 
persuasion,  that  the  Church  of  England  is  suffering 
more  by  reason  of  her  privileges,  than  she  has  ever 
derived  benefit  from  them.  They  have  unfortunately 
been  regarded  as  a  sufficient  substitute  for  personal 
exertion.  Those  privileges  have  conferred  upon  her 
dignitaries  high  temporal  power  and  wealth,  while  they 
have  lost  to  them  that  pre-eminence  which  they  might 
otherwise  have  possessed  in  the  affections  of  those 
whose  spiritual  concerns  ought  to  be  their  chief  regard. 
Not  having  themselves  attended  to  the  lowly  labours 
in  the  spiritual  vineyard,  they  have  overlooked  the 
exertions  of  those  who  have  been  diligently  sowing 
the  seeds  of  a  rich  harvest  for  their  own  future 
gathering,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  a  power 
which  not  all  the  energies  of  this  House  will  be  able  to 
overcome.  But,  I  ask  the  noble  lord,  if  acceding  to 
these  claims  will  not  endanger  the  Church  of  England, 
what  benefit  will  that  Church  derive  from  a  refusal  of 
them?  He  does  not  mean,  I  suppose,  to  say,  that  the 
Dissenters,  if  they  find  their  claims  refused,  will  con- 
tinue willingly  to  bear  this  degradation,  or  that  they 
will  become  less  hostile  to  the  Established  Church, 
and  less  earnest  in  their  exertions  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  grievances  they  suffer?  Therefore, 
by  the  refusal  to  grant  these  claims,  the  Church  of 
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England  can  gain  no  accession  of  strength.  But  I 
would  also  ask  the  noble  lord,  whether  he  thinks  there 
will  not  be  any  accession  of  weakness  to  the  Church? 
Will  there  be  no  accession  of  hatred  towards  the 
Church?  Will  not  the  contest  become — and  I  lament 
it  is  fast  becoming — a  mortal  one? — a  struggle  for  ex- 
istence between  the  Dissenters  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  on  the  other?  It  is 
a  contest  which  never  ought  to  have  arisen,  and  might 
have  been  averted,  if  the  question  had  been  properly 
met — if  the  just  and  reasonable  claims  on  the  one  side, 
had  been  met  in  the  spirit  of  an  enlightened  toleration 
on  the  other.  But  it  is  now  almost  become  a  contest 
for  the  very  existence  of  the  Church  of  England  itself; 
and  to  the  termination  of  that  contest  I  believe  no  man 
can  look  forward  but  with  alarm.  All  this  opposition, 
too,  is  founded  upon  that  most  authoritative  announce- 
ment, of  which  I  have  of  late  heard  too  much,  namely, 
that  justice  to  the  Dissenters  is  incompatible  w^ith  the 
existence  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Several  noble  peers. — Hear,  hear,  hear! 

Lord  Durham. — That  has  actually  been  announced, 
though  noble  lords  may  think  proper  to  deny  it  with 
their  cheers.  I  have  seen  and  read  it  over  and  over 
again.  That  any  noble  lord  in  this  House  has  stated 
it,  I  will  not  say;  but  that  it  has  been  asserted  that 
the  granting  of  these  claims  is  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  the  Church,  I  again  do  most  positively 
affirm.  My  lords,  is  it  wise,  is  it  safe,  to  make  this 
announcement?  The  Dissenters,  although  the  noble 
duke  does  not  consider  them  to  be  so  united  a  body 
as  they  might  be,  are  yet,  as  he  knows  well,  undoubt- 
edly a  large  and  an  enlightened  body.  I  think  the 
noble  duke  will  admit,  that  they  are  powerful  in  num- 
bers, in  influence,  and,  above  all,  in  activity.  Now, 
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I  ask,  since  the  Dissenters  consist  of  one-third  of  the 
population  of  this  country,  whether  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  it  is  wise  or  safe  to  array  a  body  so  composed, 
against  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  State,  both 
civil  and  religious — to  array  them  in  a  contest  in  which 
reason  and  justice  demand  from  those  authorities,  a 
compliance  with  the  claims  for  which  that  body  are 
contending?  I  apprehend  the  greatest  danger  to  the 
peace  of  the  country  by  a  refusal  of  such  claims  so 
founded,  from  the  effect  which  that  refusal  must  pro- 
duce upon  the  minds  of  so  large  and  influential  a  por- 
tion of  the  people. 

I  have  but  one  more  observation  to  make,  and  that 
is,  with  respect  to  the  hint  thrown  out  by  the  noble 
duke,  of  the  imprudent  policy  ^vliich  the  Dissenters 
are  pursuing  in  pressing  forward  their  claims  at  the 
present  moment.  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think, 
that,  if  the  Dissenters  were  to  wait  until  by  the  opera- 
tion of  reason  on  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the 
University,  they  should  be  willing  to  grant  their  claims, 
they  never  would  obtain  them.  This  is  not  merely  my 
own  opinion.  I  find  it  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  a 
very  great  authority  in  the  Church,  and  a  most  learned 
divine — I  mean  Dr.  Paley;  and  I  will  conclude  the 
conversation  which  has  arisen  to-day,  by  quoting  what 
that  eminent  divine  wrote  (in  support,  by-the-by,  of 
Bishop  Law,  of  whom  honourable  mention  has  been 
already  made):  Dr.  Paley  says — 

"As  a  man  who  attacks  a  flourishing  establishment 
writes  with  a  halter  round  his  neck,  few  ever  will  be 
found  to  attempt  alterations,  but  men  of  more  spirit 
than  prudence — of  more  sincerity  than  caution — of 
warm,  eager,  and  impetuous  tempers;  that,  conse- 
quently, if  we  are  to  wait  for  improvement,  till  the 
cool,  the  calm,  the  discreet  part  of  mankind  begin  it — 
till  church  governors  solicit  or  ministers  of  state  pro- 
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pose  it — I  will  venture  to  pronounce,  that  (without 
His  interposition  with  whom  nothing  is  impossible)  we 
may  remain  as  we  are  till  the  renovation  of  all  things." 

I  think,  therefore,  the  present  course  pursued  by  the 
Dissenters,  is  the  proper  one  to  be  adopted;  and  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  not  relax  in  their  exertions,  till 
their  just  claims  are  granted,  I  beg  to  give  my  most 
hearty  assent  to  the  prayer  of  this  petition. 

On  the  28th  April,  on  Lord  Wynford  moving  that 
the  petitioners  against  the  borough  of  Warwick  Dis- 
franchisement Bill  be  heard,  on  the  second  reading 
thereof  by  counsel,  on  the  matters  contained  in  their 
petition  against  the  Bill, 

Lord  Durham  said, — It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me 
to  detain  your  lordships  at  great  length  in  reply  to  the 
noble  and  learned  lord,  because  the  greater  part  of  his 
speech  refers  to  facts  which  have  not  come  under  the 
cognizance  of  this  House,  or  are  to  be  found  in  the 
printed  evidence,  but  which,  no  doubt,  have  been  fur- 
nished to  him  by  persons  who  are  competent  to  prove 
them  at  your  lordships*  bar.  I  must,  however,  take 
the  liberty  of  saying,  that  if  these  facts  were  so  notori- 
ous, they  ought  to  have  been  produced  before  the 
other  House  of  Parliament.  Now,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  that  no  man  can  read  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  other  House,  and  say  that  he  can  discover  any 
trace  of  those  facts  which  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
has  pledged  himself  to  prove  before  this  House.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  say  whether  or  not  they  can  be 
substantiated,  but  if  this  Bill  is  to  be  discussed  on  the 
evidence  brought  from  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
I  will  say  that  there  never  was  a  Bill  which  required 
less  consideration  on  our  part,  nor  one  which  was  likely 
to  cause  less  difference  of  opinion. 
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The  noble  and  learned  lord  has  said,  that  this  is  the 
first  time  that  it  has  ever  been  proposed  to  pass  a  Bill 
of  this  description,  without  first  hearing  evidence  at 
the  bar.  I  admit  this  to  the  noble  and  learned  lord, 
(who,  by  the  way,  has  made  use  of  an  improper  term, 
in  calling  this  a  Bill  of  disfranchisement,)  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  beg  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord  to  re- 
member, that  it  is  the  first  Bill  of  the  description  which 
has  been  brought  up  since  the  reformation  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  If  it  were  necessary  for  me  to 
refer  to  precedent  on  this  occasion,  I  think  I  should 
be  able  to  find  them  much  nearer  than  those  which  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  has  cited.  Has  it  escaped  his 
recollection,  that  within  a  period  of  two  years  a  great 
number  of  boroughs  have  been  disfranchised,  without 
going  into  evidence  at  the  bar  of  this  House?  I  need 
not  more  particularly  allude  to  the  case  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  I  would  also  refer  him  to  a  case,  which  may, 
indeed,  be  termed  one  of  disfranchisement — I  allude 
to  the  case  of  the  405.  freeholders  of  Ireland.  Where, 
then,  was  the  noble  and  learned  lord?  Where,  then, 
was  he  with  his  calls  and  demands  for  justice?  Why 
did  he  not  then  come  forward  in  the  same  manner  as 
he  has  done  this  evening,  and  in  the  same  eloquent 
terms  which  he  has  now  employed,  declare  that  the 
40s,  freeholders  ought  not  to  be  disfranchised,  without 
a  full  inquiry  being  first  gone  into  at  the  bar  of  this 
House? 

But  dismissing  the  question  of  precedents,  I  would 
ask  noble  lords,  are  they  prepared  at  this  moment  to 
enter  into  a  contest  with  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment? Are  they  prepared  to  deny  that  that  House 
has  entered  into  a  full  examination  of  all  the  cases 
brought  before  them?  I  assert  that  they  have  most  4^ 
carefully — most  sedulously — and  most  studiously  ex- 
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amined  into  the  cases  of  Warwick,  Liverpool,  Hert- 
ford, Carrickfergus,  and  Stafford;  that  they  have  dili- 
gently investigated  each  separate  case;  that  they  have 
given  to  the  accused  parties  an  opportunity  of  defend- 
ing themselves,  and  have  applied  such  remedies  as  they 
conceived  best  suited  to  the  evils  complained  of.  If 
this  be  so,  is  it  a  wise  or  a  prudent  course  to  embark  in 
a  contest  with  the  other  House  of  Parliament?  Can  it 
lead  to  any  good  result?  Do  you  imagine,  that  if  this 
Bill  is  thrown  out,  that  it  will  not  again  be  returned 
on  your  hands?  Is  not  the  honour  and  character  of 
the  reformed  House  of  Commons  pledged  to  the  puri- 
fication of  these  boroughs?  Is  it  not  certain,  that  year 
after  year  this  Bill  will  be  returned  back  to  you,  with 
increased  popular  discontent  at  the  delays  which  occur, 
and  an  increased  confusion  and  disorder  which  must 
exist  in  these  boroughs  during  this  interval.  I  must 
contend,  that,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  it  will  be  the  most 
imprudent,  as  well  as  the  most  unwise  course  you  can 
adopt,  to  reject  the  motion  it  is  my  intention  to  make 
for  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill;  because  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  this  inquiry  at  the  bar  can  possibly  be 
required  for  the  purposes  of  justice,  when  the  accused 
parties  have  had  an  ample  opportunity  of  being  heard 
before  two  committees  of  the  other  House,  the  result 
of  whose  labours  is  the  Bill  now  before  your  lordships. 
Not  one  single  witness  was  produced  whose  testimony 
in  the  smallest  degree  tended  to  exculpate  the  indivi- 
duals charged,  from  the  accusations  brought  against 
them  by  the  petitioners.  I  am  entitled,  therefore,  to 
call  on  you  to  reflect  on  the  character  of  the  parties 
whose  cause  you  are  about  to  espouse;  and  must  re- 
mind you  that  they  have  been  convicted  of  bribery,  of 
corruption,  of  fraudulent  treating,  of  the  application  of 
money  to  improper  purposes.    Surely  these  are  not 
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precisely  the  parties  for  whose  sake  you  would  wish  to 
be  brought  into  collision  with  the  House  of  Commons? 

Before  I  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  particular 
merits  of  this  Bill,  or  of  the  evidence  now  before  the 
House,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  make  one  or  two 
observations,  as  to  what  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
has  stated  with  respect  to  the  trials  that  took  place  at 
Warwick.  From  whom  he  received  his  information 
I  do  not  know,  but  he  has  given  the  House  to  under- 
stand, that  out  of  twenty  actions  which  had  been 
brought  for  bribery,  verdicts  were  taken  only  in  three, 
leaving  the  House  to  believe  that  these  twenty  actions 
were  all  brought  by  the  same  parties.  How  stands 
the  fact  ?  Four  actions  were  brought  by  the  parties 
who  petitioned  against  Sir  Charles  Greville— the  indi- 
viduals who  now  support  this  Bill — against  Messrs. 
Tibbetts,  Oram,  Trepass,  and  Ayres.  The  action 
against  Tibbetts  was  abandoned  simply  on  account  of 
the  consequences  to  him  as  a  solicitor.  In  the  three 
other  actions,  it  was  agreed  to  take  a  verdict,  by  con- 
sent, on  one  count,  the  objects  of  the  plaintiffs  being, 
not  the  obtaining  of  money,  but  the  disqualification  of 
the  defendants.  With  respect  to  the  other  actions, 
some  fourteen  or  fifteen  in  number,  the  parties  sup- 
porting this  Bill  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
them.  They  were  sham  actions,  under  the  discovery- 
clause  of  the  Statute,  brought  by  the  agent  of  Sir 
Charles  Greville  against  persons  who  were  his  own 
partisans.  In  some  cases,  sham  judgments  were  signed 
by  default;  and  in  others  they  did  not  go  to  trial.  If 
there  be  an  inquiry  into  this  matter  at  your  lordships' 
bar,  I  shall  be  able  to  produce  these  sham  declarations. 
Allow  me  now  to  trouble  your  lordships  with  a  short 
statement  of  the  reasons  which  induced  the  House  of 
Commons  to  pass  this  Bill.    It  is  founded  on  the  re- 
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ports  of  two  separate  committees  of  inquiry.  The 
population  of  the  town  of  Warwick  consisted  of  about 
9,000  persons,  the  right  of  voting  being  in  persons  pay- 
ing scot-and-lot.  Up  to  the  year  18e31,  there  had  been 
a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  parties,  which  en- 
sured the  return  of  two  members,— the  one  in  the  in- 
dependent interest,  the  other  in  that  which  was  called 
the  Castle  interest—I  mean  that  of  the  noble  earl  op- 
posite (the  Earl  of  Warwick);  and  if  I  have  occasion 
to  mention  his  name  during  the  discussion,  I  can  assure 
him  that  I  shall  do  so  with  great  concern,  having 
always  entertained  the  greatest  respect  for  him  per- 
sonally. 

In  1831,  in  consequence  of  the  great  feeling  that 
prevailed  in  favour  of  reform,  two  members  in  the  re- 
form interest  were  returned,  and  the  brother  of  the 
noble  earl,  Sir  Charles  Greville,  was  defeated,  after  a 
very  severe  contest,  by  a  majority  of  18.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  a  new  election  took  place;  the  state  of 
the  poll  was  then  completely  reversed;  Sir  Charles 
Greville  stood  at  the  head  of  the  poll;  and  those  who 
had  formerly  defeated  him  by  a  majority  of  18,  were 
now  defeated  by  a  majority  of  180.  It  being  notorious 
that  this  majority  had  been  obtained  by  improper 
means,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, complaining  of  the  return  having  been  brought 
about  by  bribery  and  corruption.  A  committee  was 
balloted  for,  and  Sir  Ronald  Ferguson  was  appointed 
the  chairman.  After  sitting  for  five  days,  and  examin- 
ing thirty-four  witnesses,  Sir  Charles  Greville  aban- 
doned his  seat,  and  the  committee  reported  that  Sir 
Charles  Greville  had  not  been  duly  elected,  and  that 
gross  bribery  and  corruption  prevailed  during  the 
period  of  the  election.  In  consequence  of  Sir  Charles 
Greville's  abandoning  his  seat,  the  inquiry  was  pre- 
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maturely  closed;  but  the  House  of  Commons,  in  order 
that  the  purposes  of  justice  might  not  be  defeated,  re- 
vived the  committee,  which  sat  for  fifteen  days,  and 
examined  ninety-two  witnesses;  during  the  whole  of 
which  period,  no  evidence  was  given  by  Sir  Charles 
Greville's  agents  to  rebut  the  charges  of  bribery  and 
corruption.  In  their  report,  you  will  find  that  it  was 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  bribery,  treating,  tyrannical  interference  by  notices 
to  quit  and  to  distrain,  applications  of  money  by  Lord 
Warwick  to  influence  the  voter,  fraudulent  rating  and 
other  illegal  and  corrupt  practices,  had  prevailed  at 
the  time  of  the  election.  In  consequence  of  this,  Sir 
Ronald  Ferguson  was  ordered  by  the  House  to  bring  in 
this  Bill,  which  passed  through  all  its  stages  with  the 
most  trifling  opposition.  In  fact,  there  was  no  division 
on  any  one  of  the  stages.  The  object  of  the  Bill  is  to 
purify  the  representation  of  Warwick,  by  incorporat- 
ing Leamington  with  it,  and  not  one  voter  is  disfran- 
chised. But  by  adding  the  £10  householders,  the 
House  of  Commons  conceived  they  would  provide  the 
most  efl'ectual  remedy  for  the  abuses  which  had  been 
proved  to  exist.  There  are,  according  to  the  return 
made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  850  ten-pound  house- 
holders in  Leamington;  of  £40  and  upwards,  276;  of 
£20  to  £40,  257;  of  £10  to  £20,  317.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  there  is  not  one  single  voter  who  en- 
joys the  privilege  of  voting  in  the  borough  of  War- 
wick, under  the  Reform  Bill,  whose  franchise  will  be 
taken  away  from  him  by  this  Bill.  Now,  as  to  the 
examination  of  witnesses  at  the  bar  of  this  House,  I 
have  already  stated,  that  I  did  not  think  it  was  neces- 
sary, for  the  purpose  of  justice,  to  enter  into  any  such 
investigation.  I  imagine  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
these  parties  from  stating  their  case  to  the  House  of 
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Commons,  and  I  have  not  yet  heard  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation from  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  as  to  why 
they  did  not  do  so.  They  had  ample  opportunity,  but 
whatever  evidence  they  produced  was  considered  so 
unsatisfactory,  that  it  was  condemned  in  strong  terms 
in  the  report.  No  man,  therefore^  can  pretend  to  say 
that  the  purposes  of  justice,  so  far  as  inquiry  was  con- 
cerned, were  not  answered  by  the  investigation  before 
the  House  of  Commons.  If  this  be  a  Parliamentary 
manoeuvre  for  opposing  this  Bill,  then  the  case  assumes 
a  different  aspect;  but  I  would  suggest  to  the  noble 
and  learned  lord,  that  it  would  be  a  much  more  open 
and  manly  course,  to  throw  the  Bill  out  at  once,  than 
to  strangle  it  by  vexatious  delay  and  procrastination. 
We  all  know  that  the  majority  rests  with  the  noble 
lord's  party,  on  any  question  where  they  make  up  their 
minds  to  pursue  a  particular  course,  but  let  them  be 
merciful  as  they  are  powerful.  Above  all,  let  them 
not  lightly  embark  in  a  contest  with  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  because  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  a 
reformed  House  of  Commons  can  recede  from  a  mea- 
sure which  they  have  deliberately  declared  to  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  purification  of  that  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  House  of  Commons  have  in  truth  pledged 
themselves  to  their  constituency  that  the  matter  shall 
be  inquired  into  and  remedied,  and  there  is  no  noble 
lord  who  must  not  be  convinced  in  his  conscience,  that 
that  solemn  pledge  must  be  redeemed. 

The  noble  and  learned  lord  has  talked  of  this  House 
going  down  hill.  Why,  if  I  was  an  enemy  to  this 
House,  and  wished  to  see  a  course  of  conduct  pursued 
by  it  which  was  likely  to  lower  it  in  the  estimation  of 
the  public,  I  should  give  my  support  to  the  proposition 
of  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  as  being  of  all  others 
most  likely  to  effect  that  object.    My  lords,  I  will 
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trouble  you  no  farther;  I  am  of  opinion,  that  your 
lordships  may,  with  perfect  safety,  enter  on  the  consi- 
deration of  this  Bill  without  hearing*  evidence  at  the 
bar;  but  if  it  is  the  wish  of  your  lordships  to  do  so, 
I  shall  certainly  not  press  the  matter  to  a  division,  but 
shall  content  myself  with  declaring  my  own  opinion, 
and  entering  my  own  protest  against  an  inquiry  which 
I  consider  both  useless  and  improper. 

On  the  1st  May,  when  the  Earl  of  Radnor  moved 
the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Liverpool  Disfranchisement  Bill,  a  lengthy  debate  en- 
sued on  the  manner  of  procuring  evidence;  during 
which, 

Lord  Durham  said, — The  course  that  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  pursue  may  be  a  very  proper  one;  but  I  think 
it  right  to  remind  your  lordships,  that  it  is  quite  con- 
trary to  all  the  precedents  which  bear  any  analogy  to 
cases  of  this  kind.  In  the  cases  of  Penryn  and  East 
Retford,  attempts  were  made  to  confine  the  counsel, 
in  their  examination  of  witnesses,  to  the  last  election 
for  each  of  these  boroughs.  I  myself  moved  in  the 
case  of  East  Retford,  that  the  counsel  should  be  di- 
rected to  confine  their  examination  of  the  witnesses  to 
the  cases  of  corruption  alleged  to  have  taken  place  at 
the  last  election;  and  upon  that  occasion,  after  having 
been  very  strenuously  opposed  by  the  noble  marquis 
opposite,  who  now  proposes  the  contrary  course,  and 
proposes  to  limit  the  examination  of  the  witnesses,  my 
motion  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  twenty-six  to 
twelve,  and  it  was  consequently  understood  that  the 
counsel  should  be  at  full  liberty  to  enter  into  the  case 
as  best  suited  their  own  convenience.  In  the  case  of 
Penryn,  also,  Lord  Lyndhurst  ruled  that  the  counsel 
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were  at  full  liberty  to  go  into  the  case  as  best  suited 
their  own  convenience.  In  both  these  instances,  there- 
fore, the  decision  of  the  House  was  directly  contrary 
to  the  course  that  it  is  now  proposed  to  pursue.  I  do 
not  say  that  that  course  is  not  a  very  proper  one;  but 
it  is  decidedly  contrary  to  what  has  formerly  been  done. 
I  apprehend  that  the  parties  in  favour  of  this  Bill, 
cannot  have  the  slightest  objection  to  enter  into  the 
examination  of  those  witnesses  first  whose  testimony 
goes  to  the  last  election,  provided  it  be  understood 
that  they  are  afterwards  to  be  at  liberty  to  go  into  the 
whole,  as  proved  before  the  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  if  it  be  understood,  that  if,  after 
the  examination  of  the  witnesses  with  respect  to  the 
last  election  has  been  gone  into,  your  lordships  are 
then  to  determine  whether  sufficient  evidence  has  been 
adduced  to  allow  you  to  go  into  an  examination  of  the 
evidence  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  case — if  that 
be  understood,  I  should  very  much  doubt  whether  the 
promoters  of  the  Bill  would  not  think  it  an  useless 
waste  of  their  time  to  enter  into  the  inquiry  at  all. 
In  point  of  fact,  if  your  lordships  do  not  suffer  the 
parties  to  go  into  the  whole  of  the  case,  you  will  be 
doing  that  which  is  tantamount  to  a  rejection  of  the 
preamble  of  the  Bill,  which  commences  in  these  words, 
"  Whereas  gross  and  notorious  bribery  and  corruption 
have  been  proved  to  have  long  prevailed  amongst  the 
freemen  of  Liverpool,"  &c.  The  allegation,  therefore, 
is  not  that  bribery  and  corruption  prevailed  at  the  last 
election  only,  but  that  they  have  "  long  prevailed." 
That  allegation  can  be  proved  only  by  extending  the 
inquiry  to  the  period  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  upon  the  strength 
of  the  two  precedents  afforded  in  the  cases  of  Penryn 
and  East  Retford,  I  think  that  the  counsel,  in  the 
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present  case,  ought  not  to  be  restricted  in  their  exam- 
ination of  the  witnesses  to  the  last  election. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  in  reply,  stated  that  Lord 

Durham  was  not  in  the  House,  when  the  case  of  East 

Retford  was  discussed. 

Lord  Durham  said, — I  do  not  know  what  right  the 
noble  marquis  has  to  say  that  I  was  not  in  the  House 
on  the  occasion  to  which  I  alluded.  I  well  remember 
being  present  upon  that  occasion,  and  although  I  at- 
tended with  as  much  closeness  as  I  possibly  could  to 
the  noble  marquis's  speech,  I  confess  I  did  not  very 
well  understand  it  then,  nor  do  I  now.  I  do  not 
understand  the  distinction  the  noble  marquis  attempts 
to  draw  between  a  bill  of  disfranchisement  and  a  bill 
of  extension.  But  I  do  state,  that  in  both  the  cases 
to  which  I  have  referred,  the  same  motion  that  is  now 
made,  was  offered  to  the  House,  and  in  each  instance 
refused  by  it.  It  is  not  many  nights  ago,  that  the 
noble  marquis  called  my  noble  and  learned  friend  upon 
the  woolsack  to  order,  for  making  a  second  speech 
in  explanation;  I  think  that  the  noble  marquis  might, 
with  great  truth,  be  charged  with  having  fallen  into 
that  irregularity  on  the  present  occasion. 

After  being  interrupted  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 

and  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 

Lord  Durham  said, — Disposed,  as  I  must  ever  be, 
to  bow  to  any  instruction  from  the  noble  and  illus- 
trious duke,  whose  attention  to  the  forms  of  this 
House  must  necessarily  render  him  an  acute  judge  of 
what  is,  or  is  not  regular  in  debate, — still,  with  all 
possible  deference  to  him,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  I  do  not  conceive  I  was  at  all  out  of  order  when 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  interrupt  my  observations.  I 
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must  contend,  further,  in  answer  to  what  has  been 
stated  by  the  noble  marquis,  that  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  does  not  present  any  reason  why  we 
should  not  inquire  into  corruption  that  has  previously 
existed,  if  we  do  so  with  the  view  of  supplying  a 
remedy  to  it.  By  the  first  Reform  Bill,  the  extinction 
of  this  particular  class  of  voters  was  provided  for,  on 
account  of  their  general  corruption.  I  therefore  con- 
tend that  the  present  measure  is  not  so  far  contrary 
to  the  principle  of  the  Reform  Bill,  as  the  noble  lords 
opposite  would  have  us  suppose.  If,  in  the  present 
instance,  you  limit  the  counsel  to  an  inquiry  into  only 
one  branch  of  the  alleged  corruption,  the  inevitable 
consequence  will  be,  that  in  the  mind  of  the  public 
your  lordships  will  be  set  down  as  being  determined 
to  throw  a  shield  over  the  corruption  of  the  borough, 
by  preventing  the  whole  truth  from  being  stated  at 
the  bar  of  your  House. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  Lord  Durham  complained  to 
the  House,  that  the  messenger  who  had  been  sent  to 
Warwick  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  witnesses 
to  appear  before  their  bar,  could  not  execute  his  orders 
without  additional  powers,  as  the  parties  summoned 
had  resisted.  The  House  refused  to  entertain  the 
question,  because  the  messenger  was  not  before  them. 
And  on  the  12th,  Lord  Durham  brought  the  messen- 
ger before  the  bar  of  the  House,  where  it  was  proved 
that  the  witnesses  had  been  served  with  the  process; 
and  Lord  Durham  moved  that  they  be  taken  into  the 
custody  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms. 

Lord  Wynford  objected  to  this;  and 
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Lord  Durham  said, — If  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
can  bring  his  mind  to  consider  that  these  persons  have 
absented  themselves  accidentally,  all  I  can  say  is,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion. 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt — having  heard  the  evidence 
at  the  bar,  on  the  subject,  and  judging  also  from  cir- 
cumstances that  have  come  to  my  own  knowledge — 
coupled  with  that,  the  fact  of  their  having  absented 
themselves  from  their  homes  in  order  to  avoid  being 
examined  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  then  having  returned  immediately  after  that 
inquiry  was  concluded,  and  their  being  now  again  ab- 
sent— implicated,  as  they  are,  by  the  evidence  of  the 
witnesses  who  have  been  examined  here,  in  the  acts 
of  bribery  and  corruption  that  have  taken  place  in 
this  borough, — tLat  they  have  wilfully  absented  them- 
selves in  order  to  avoid  being  served  with  the  process 
of  your  lordships'  House.  The  messenger  has  taken 
every  means  in  his  power  to  find  these  persons,  but 
without  success;  and  I  think  the  notoriety  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  warrants  out  against  them,  to  take  them 
into  custody,  will  induce  them  to  come  forward. 

The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division;  but 
during  the  examination  of  witnesses  that  followed  on 
subsequent  evenings.  Lord  Durham  attended  assidu- 
ously, and  completely  brought  out  proof  of  gross  brib- 
ery and  corruption.  And  on  the  27th  May,  he  moved 
that  the  House  address  his  Majesty,  requesting  that 
he  be  pleased  to  issue  a  proclamation,  offering  a  re- 
ward for  the  discovery  and  apprehension  of  the  con- 
tumacious witnesses;  which  proclamation  was  subse- 
quently issued. 

2  G 
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On  tbe  9tli  June,  on  presenting  a  petition  in  favour 

of  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews, 

Lord  Durham  said, — In  pursuance  of  the  notice 
which  I  gave  on  Thursday  last,  I  beg  leave,  my  lords, 
to  present  a  petition  for  the  removal  of  the  civil  dis- 
abilities affecting  the  Jews,  which  emanates  from 
bankers,  merchants,  and  other  inhabitants,  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  resident  in  and  near  London.  It  is  signed 
by  23,398  persons,  amongst  whom  are  several  Direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  and  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
a  great  number  of  the  principal  bankers,  merchants, 
and  manufacturers,  of  the  Metropolis.  Of  the  high 
respectability  of  the  signatures,  the  House  will  judge 
when  I  read  some  of  the  names  affixed.  There  are  the 
signatures  of  Robarts,  Barnet,  Mills,  Prescott,  Baring, 
Lloyd,  Smith,  Lubbock,  Barclay,  Grote,  Loch,  Tooke, 
Jones,  and  a  great  number  of  other  names  of  the  first 
respectability  in  London.  The  petitioners  state  it  to 
be  their  conviction,  that  religious  opinion  ought  not  to 
be  made  the  ground  of  civil  disabilities;  and  they  re- 
gret that  the  Act  which  was  passed  for  the  relief  of 
Protestant  Dissenters,  was  not  extended  by  Parliament 
to  their  Jewish  fellow-subjects;  and  that  the  existing 
law,  without  producing  any  general  advantage,  is  to- 
wards the  Jews  unjust,  and  towards  the  country  im- 
politic. It  is  quite  unnecessary,  my  lords,  for  me  to 
detain  you  by  declaring  my  perfect  concurrence  in  the 
prayer  of  this  petition. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  Lord  Durham  presented  a 
petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
praying  for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp-duties  on  News- 
papers; and  on  the  23d,  petitions  in  favour  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  Jews,  from  the  Lord  Provost, 
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Magistrates,  and  Council  of  Glasgow,  and  also  from 
several  other  places. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  when  Earl  Grey  moved  the 
order  of  the  day,  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Dis- 
turbances in  Ireland  Suppression  Bill, 

Lord  Durham  said, — I  feel  myself  compelled  to 
detain  your  lordships  for  a  very  few  moments,  while  I 
state  my  sentiments  on  this  measure;  and  I  am  the 
more  anxious  to  do  so,  because  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
expressing  an  opinion  upon  the  Bill  which  was  intro- 
duced last  session.  If  I  saw  any  prospect  of  any  division 
of  opinion  among  your  lordships  on  this  Bill,  I  should 
not  feel  myself  called  upon  to  declare  any  opinion  upon 
it,  contenting  myself  with  marking  that  opinion  by  the 
vote  which  I  should  give.  But  as  it  appears  to  meet 
the  approbation  of  the  noble  lords  opposite,  and  is 
brought  forward  by  the  noble  earl  at  the  head  of  his 
Majesty's  Government,  I  feel  that  if  I  were  silent  on 
the  present  occasion,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
measure  had  my  approbation.  I  feel  the  greatest  re- 
gret in  being  compelled  to  say,  that  as  it  is  now  pre- 
sented to  your  lordships,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give 
it  my  consent.  I  w^as  extremely  happy  to  hear  my 
noble  friend,  the  noble  earl  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, say,  when  he  brought  it  forward,  that  he  had 
omitted  the  parts  relating  to  courts-martial;  and  I 
should  have  entertained  no  objection  whatsoever  to 
the  Bill,  if  he  had  at  the  same  time  stated  that  that 
portion  which  relates  to  interference  with  public  meet- 
ings in  Ireland,  had  also  been  left  out.  I  confess  that 
I  have  been  unable  to  perceive  any  connexion  between 
what  are  called  agrarian  outrages,  and  political  meet- 
ings; and  while  I  should  be  willing  to  arm  the  Govern- 
ment with  whatever  powers  might  be  necessary  for 
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the  repression  of  the  former — and  there  are  no  indi- 
viduals to  whom  I  would  more  readily  intrust  those 
powers  than  my  nohle  friend  at  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
ministration in  Ireland,  and  my  right  honourable  friend 
who  holds  the  office  of  Secretary  for  that  country — yet 
I  cannot  consent  to  what  I  consider  to  be,  and  what 
my  noble  friend  admits  to  be,  a  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution, by  arming  them  with  powers  which  I  do  not 
think  necessary  for  the  object  which  they  have  in  view. 
Therefore,  I  beg  leave  most  earnestly,  and  at  the  same 
time  without  throwing  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
plans  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  to  express  my  dis- 
sent from  that  part  of  the  Bill  which  goes  to  prohibit 
public  meetings  for  political  purposes,  believing,  as  I 
do,  that  the  pacification  of  Ireland  might  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  the  powers  given  for  the  repres- 
sion of  those  outrages,  still  leaving  the  people  of  that 
country  in  full  enjoyment  of  free  discussion,  which  I 
believe  to  be  their  great  and  inalienable  right.  I  shall 
not  detain  your  lordships  further:  it  is  with  great  pain 
that  I  express  even  a  qualified  dissent  from  any  mea- 
sure brought  forward  by  his  Majesty's  Government; 
but  I  cannot  allow  this  Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time, 
without  stating  my  opinion  upon  it. 

The  above  is  the  last  speech  of  any  considerable 

length,  we  find  of  Lord  Durham's  in  the  Parliamentary 

debates;  but  during  the  whole  of  the  laborious  session 

of  1834,  he  was  constant  in  his  attendance  in  the 

House,  and  spoke  frequently  in  favour  of  the  claims 

of  Dissenters,  and  advocated  other  liberal  measures. 

He  spoke  very  frequently,  also,  during  the  examination 

of  the  witnesses  in  the  Warwick  Disfranchisement 

Bill;  but  we  have  not  thought  it  proper  to  quote  all 
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these  short  speeches,  as  they  would  extend  this  work 
much  beyond  the  limits  intended;  and  also,  because 
there  are  no  sentiments  contained  in  them  w^iich  have 
not  been  already  given  in  the  other  speeches  of  Lord 
Durham's  upon  similar  subjects. 

The  only  part  of  the  political  career  of  Lord  Dur- 
ham, which  we  have  now  to  notice,  is,  the  political 
festivities  in  honour  of  his  exertions.  The  circumstances 
which  gave  rise  to  these  festivities,  together  with  their 
consequences,  are  sufficiently  well  known  to  the  public, 
as  also  the  detail  of  proceedings  connected  with  them. 
We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the  shortest 
possible  account  of  the  festivities;  but  at  the  same  time 
give  a  complete  report  of  what  Lord  Durham  said  at 
these  meetings;  and  this  we  are  enabled  to  do  wnth 
accuracy,  as  the  noble  lord,  at  our  request,  has  kindly 
favoured  us  with  copies  of  his  speeches  corrected  by 
himself. 

On  the  15th  September,  the  reformers  of  Scotland 
gave  Earl  Grey  a  public  dinner  at  Edinburgh,  as  a 
mark  of  their  gratitude  for  his  exertions  in  the  Reform 
Bill.  On  the  Lord  Advocate  proposing  the  health  of 
Earl  Durham  and  the  reformers  of  England, 

Lord  Durham  said, — Gentlemen,  it  is  quite  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  express  to  you  adequately  the  gratification 
I  have  derived,  the  heartfelt  pleasure  I  have  experi- 
enced, in  witnessing  the  splendid  scene  this  day.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  noble  tribute  paid  to  my  illustrious  rela- 
tive, one  of  which  he  may  justly  be  proud,  but  of  which 
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I  need  say  no  more,  than  that  he  has  acknowledged  it 
in  terms  which  do  honour  to  his  heart,  and  justice  to 
his  eloquence.  But  highly  as  I  estimate  this  appro- 
priate tribute,  this  great  act  of  national  justice  rendered 
to  an  illustrious  statesman,  I  agree  with  my  honourable 
friend,  in  thinking  that  this  meeting  is  also  valuable 
for  public  reasons,  and  on  public  grounds.  How  often 
have  we  been  told  by  Tory  authorities — (you  must 
allow  me  to  make  use  of  that  expression ;  they  seem 
to  have  become  ashamed  of  it  themselves,  and  to  have 
departed  from  it) — how  often  have  we  been  told  that 
the  spirit  of  reform  was  dying  away,  that  liberal  feelings 
were  no  longer  predominant;  and,  as  my  noble  friend 
said,  that  the  day  was  fast  approaching  when  the  peo- 
ple of  England  would  return  as  repentant  sinners  to 
their  abandoned  home  of  Toryism,  to  be  received  in 
the  open  arms  of  their  forgiving  Tory  masters?  I  ask 
you,  do  the  proceedings  of  this  day  indicate  any  such 
wanton  abandonment  of  these  inestimable  privileges? 
(No,  no!)  The  popular  gathering"  of  this  day,  if  I 
may  use  a  Scottish  expression,  proves,  that  the  best 
and  most  influential  of  Scotland  (not  perhaps  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nobility  of  this  country,  because,  without 
their  tickets  being  countersigned  at  Dunbar,  they  could 
not  come,)  are  present  at  this  magnificent  festival.  If, 
at  this  gathering,  we  miss  the  presence  of  those  illus- 
trious Tories,  and  their  veteran  leader,  we  have  here 
the  representatives,  I  mean  the  provosts  and  magis- 
trates, of  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  the  great 
towns  of  Scotland;  all  this  tells  us  a  very  different  tale 
from  that  which  the  Tories  would  tell  us;  and  is  full 
of  generous  anticipation  for  the  free,  independent, 
and  liberal  people  of  Scotland  (cheers);  and  so  would 
it  be  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  were  an  occasion 
offered  of  eliciting  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  this 
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country.  It  is  true,  we  have  no  longer  to  make  the 
same  exertions  as  when  we  struggled  for  the  Reform 
Bill;  but  no  man  shall  tell  me,  that  our  feelings  and 
principles  are  not  the  same.  (Cheering.)  How  foolish 
to  imagine  that  the  great  tide  of  improvement  can  be 
arrested  in  its  progress,  or  that  it  will  cease  to  flow 
with  a  resistless  progress!  It  is  true,  the  barriers  and 
obstacles  have  been  removed,  and  the  waves  flow  in  a 
more  even  channel;  the  tumult  has  been  arrested,  but 
the  depth,  the  power,  the  all-conquering  energies  still 
remain,  and  if  roused  into  action,  must  be  omnipotent. 
(Great  cheering.)  I  ought  to  apologise  for  taking  up 
so  much  of  your  time.  (Cries  of  No,  no,  and  cheers.) 
I  must  beg  you  then  to  accept  my  best  thanks  for  the 
cordial  reception  given  me,  and  for  the  high  honour 
conferred  upon  me,  by  connecting  my  name  with  that 
of  reform.  The  transcendent  talents  of  my  friends 
around  me,  amply  justify  any  homage  that  is  paid  to 
them;  but  how  can  I  repay  the  meed  of  approbation 
which  you  have  bestowed  on  me?  I  acknowledge  the 
immeasurable  superiority  of  my  noble  friends;  but  in 
one  respect  I  will  not  yield  to  them,  nor  to  any  man — 
in  attachment  to  the  liberties  of  my  country  (cheering), 
and  in  a  firm  uncompromising  determination  ever  to 
strengthen  and  maintain  its  institutions.  My  learned 
friend,  the  Lord  Advocate,  has  been  pleased  to  refer 
to  my  public  services.  I  have  now  been  more  than 
twenty  years  in  public  life,  and  during  the  whole  of 
that  period,  I  have  ever  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  and  a 
pleasure  to  act  with  my  noble  relative  whom  you  are 
honouring  this  night,  diff*ering  from  him  occasionally, 
as  all  men  do,  who  have  any  pretensions  to  independ- 
ence, but  following  him  steadily  in  the  great  objects 
of  his  political  life.  I  will  tell  you  what  those  objects 
have  been,  at  least,  w\mt  I  believe  they  were  meant 
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to  be— effective,  unflinching,  but  safe  and  practical 
reform;  the  correction  of  all  abuses;  the  upholding  of 
the  just  privileges  of  the  Crown,  and  the  true  rights 
of  the  nobility,  but  at  the  same  time,  the  extension 
of  the  privileges  of  the  people,  and  their  adaptation, 
as  my  noble  friend  has  observed,  to  the  increased  and 
increasing  intelligence  of  the  age.  (Great  cheering.) 
I  know  very  well  that  there  are  some  conscientious 
people  who  differ  from  us;  but,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, these  are  the  best  and  indeed  the  only  means 
by  which  can  be  maintained  that  security  to  property, 
that  protection  to  industry,  and  that  permanence  in 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  which  are,  all  united, 
so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  this  country.  (Great 
cheering.)  I  am  aware  that  there  are  men  who  feel 
considerable  apprehension  from  the  increasing  privi- 
leges given  to  classes  who  have  not  hitherto  enjoyed 
them.  I  feel  no  such  distrust.  They  have  propor- 
tionally as  much  at  stake  as  we  have;  they  are  as 
much  interested  in  the  preservation  of  tranquillity 
as  we  are.  (Cheers.)  I  look  at  their  industry  and 
intelligence,  and  I  repose  with  perfect  confidence  in 
their  conduct  (cheering);  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  I 
contend  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  experiment 
should  be  made.  In  early  times,  government  went  on 
without  a  people;  in  the  next  period,  it  went  on  in 
despite  of  the  people;  and  now  the  experiment  has 
been  tried,  whether  it  cannot  go  on  w^ith  the  people. 
(Cheers.)  In  my  conscience  I  believe  that  it  will,  and 
that  you  may  depend  on  their  cordial  and  affectionate 
co-operation  in  preserving  all  institutions  most  valuable 
to  the  country.  One  word  more,  and  I  have  done. 
My  noble  and  learned  friend,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  has 
been  pleased  to  give  some  sound  advice  to  certain 
classes  of  persons,  of  whom,  I  confess,  I  know  nothing, 
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except  that  they  are  persons  whom  he  considers 
evincing  too  much  impatience.  I  will  freely  own  to 
you,  that  I  am  one  of  those  who  see  with  regret  every 
hour  which  passes  over  the  existence  of  acknowledged 
but  unreformed  abuses.  (Rapturous  applause.)  I  am, 
however,  and  have  no  doubt  you  are  also,  willing  to 
accept  their  correction  as  deliberately  as  our  rulers 
would  wish;  but  it  must  be  upon  one  condition,  that 
every  measure  be  proposed  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  principles  for  which  we  have  ever  contended.  I 
object  to  the  compromise  of  principles.  I  do  not  ob- 
ject to  the  deliberation  with  which  reforms  are  con- 
ducted; but  I  object  to  the  compromise  of  principles. 
(Cheering.)  I  object  to  the  clipping,  and  the  paring, 
and  the  mutilating,  which  must  inevitably  follow  any 
attempt  to  conciliate  enemies,  who  are  not  to  be  gained 
(great  cheering),  and  who  will  requite  your  advances 
by  pointing  out  your  inconsistency,  your  abandonment 
of  your  friends  and  principles,  and  then  ascribe  the 
discontent  created  in  our  own  ranks  by  these  proceed- 
ings, to  the  decay  of  liberal  feelings  in  the  country. 
Against  such  a  course  of  proceeding  I  must  ever  pro- 
test (cheering),  as  pregnant  with  the  worst  conse- 
quences, as  exciting  distrust  and  discontent,  where 
enthusiastic  devotion  is  necessary;  as  creating  vain 
hopes,  which  never  can  be  realised;  and  above  all,  as 
placing  weapons  in  the  hands  of  those,  who  will  only 
use  them  for  our  destruction,  and  that  of  the  great  and 
important  interests  committed  to  our  charge.  With 
this  frank  and  free  exposition  of  my  sentiments,  which 
I  have  never  concealed  wherever  I  have  been,  and 
which  I  never  will  conceal,  I  beg  to  state,  that  I  am 
ready  to  grant  the  admitted  extent  in  deliberating 
which  my  noble  friend  and  the  Ministers  may  require; 
to  place  confidence  in  their  declarations  of  this  night, 
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which  I  am  sure  will  give  an  earnest  of  tranquillity  to 
the  country,  which  perhaps  it  does  not  now  possess; 
and  to  afford  them  that  support  which  an  humble  indi- 
vidual like  myself  can  give  them.  When  the  list  of 
toasts  was  placed  in  my  hands  this  morning,  I  found 
that  the  committee  had  assigned  to  me  one  of  such 
great  importance,  that  you  will  not  deem  it  disrespect- 
ful of  me,  if  I  assure  you  that  at  the  notice  of  a  few 
hours  I  am  not  adequate  to  do  it  justice,  considering 
the  important  interests  and  the  extent  of  the  excite- 
ment which  prevails  in  Ireland.  It  is  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  day,  on  which  depend  the  destinies  of  the 
Administration,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  country.  I 
am  sure  you  will  allow  me  to  give  the  toast,  by  simply 
assuring  you,  that  I  cordially  coincide  in  it,  and  that 
no  Irishman  can  be  more  anxious  than  I  am  to  see  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  that  country  secured.  I  pro- 
pose to  you,  "  Peace  and  prosperity  to  Ireland." 

On  the  14th  of  October  1834,  Lord  Durham  was 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  burgh  of  Dundee. 
As  no  place  in  Dundee  could  be  found  large  enough 
to  contain  so  many  people  as  crowded  around  him  on 
his  entrance  into  the  town,  a  temporary  hustings  was 
erected  in  front  of  the  Town-house,  where  Provost 
Kay  presented  him  with  the  burgess  ticket;  at  the 
same  time,  Bailie  Christie  presented  an  address  from 
the  Dundee  Political  Union;  after  which. 

Lord  Durham  said,  — Gentlemen,  and  after  the 
events  of  this  day,  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  fellow- 
citizens  of  Dundee, — I  return  you  my  best  thanks  for 
the  honours  now  conferred  on  me;  and  I  beg  to  assure 
you,  that,  to  the  last  hour  of  my  existence,  the  recol- 
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lection  of  the  reception  I  have  met  with  from  you, 
will  be  engraven  on  my  heart.  (Great  cheering.)  I 
will  fairly  own,  that  although  any  honour  conferred 
on  me  by  the  authorities  of  your  town,  would  not  have 
been  without  value,  it  would  have  been  deprived  of 
the  peculiar  value  I  attach  to  it,  if  it  had  not  been  ac- 
companied by  the  affectionate  reception  I  have  received 
from  the  trades  and  working  classes  of  Dundee.  Al- 
though one  of  the  privileged  class,  I  have  never 
regarded  my  privileges  as  worth  any  thing,  if,  along 
with  them,  I  did  not  enjoy  the  affection  of  all  classes 
of  the  community.  (Cheers.)  Gentlemen,  I  cannot 
claim  the  exclusive  merit  the  Provost  has  been  pleased 
to  assign  to  me.  I  am  not  the  only  individual  member 
of  the  House  of  Peers  who  has  proved  himself  worthy 
of  the  approbation  of  the  people.  I  see  around  me 
noble  lords  who  have  always  cordially  acted  with  me 
— I  mean  the  Earl  of  Camperdown  and  Lord  Kinnaird, 
and  that  excellent  patriot,  whom  I  observe  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street.  Lord  Panmure.  (Great  cheer- 
ing.) I  have  never  struggled  for  the  people  without 
receiving  the  cordial  assistance  of  these  peers ;  there- 
fore I  cannot  apply  any  such  compliment  to  myself  at 
their  expense,  but  I  am  willing  to  share  it  with  them; 
and  repeat  my  own  sentiments,  as  well  as  theirs, 
when  I  say,  that  they  and  I  wish  nothing  which  is 
not  compatible  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
community.  (Great  cheering.)  I  own  that  I  receive 
with  peculiar  gratification  such  a  tribute  from  the 
people  of  Dundee,  because,  of  all  the  towns  in  Scotland, 
none  has  exercised  its  new  franchise  with  so  much 
independence  and  public  advantage  as  the  town  of 
Dundee.  They  looked  not  to  the  influence  but  to  the 
public  principles  and  talents  of  the  individual  whom 
they  selected  to  represent  their  rights  and  interests. 
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They  had  chosen  an  individual  not  connected  with 
the  town,  or  even  with  Scotland,  but  the  native  of 
another  country,  well  qualified,  however,  to  advocate 
the  rights  and  interests  of  their  populous  town. 
(Cheers.)  Gentlemen,  allusion  has  been  made  to  the 
Reform  Bill.  I  will  not  deny  that  to  me  was  intrust- 
ed the  preparation  of  the  Reform  Bill — (cheers) — 
aided  by  others;  we  prepared  such  a  Bill  as,  in  the 
state  of  the  times,  we  could  expect  to  carry — a  Bill 
which,  though  mutilated,  conferred  on  the  people  of 
this  country  a  degree  of  liberty  and  freedom  which 
never  before  existed  in  any  country,  and  certainly  not 
in  Scotland,  where  the  people  could  not  be  said  to 
possess  any  political  freedom  at  all.  But  do  I  ascribe 
any  particular  merit  to  myself  on  this  account?  No; 
I  am  not  so  vain.  I  know  that  in  honouring  me  you 
are  doing  honour  to  the  cause  of  reform;  and  that 
when  you  reward  a  public  servant,  it  will  be  to  conse- 
crate the  principles  of  reform,  and  to  vindicate  your 
own  consistency.  With  this  disclaimer  of  any  pe- 
culiar merit  on  my  part,  I  will  not  deny  that  I  have 
exerted  myself  in  the  cause  of  the  people;  I  am  thank- 
ful for  the  honours  done,  and  the  affectionate  tribute 
now  paid  to  me.  (Great  cheering.)  Gentlemen,  it 
would  not  be  becoming  in  me  to  close  the  proceedings 
of  this  day,  without  adverting,  not  only  to  the  address 
of  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council  of  Dundee, 
and  the  freedom  they  have  conferred  on  me,  but 
also  to  the  address  of  the  Political  Union.  I  have 
never  yet,  nor  ever  will,  conceal  my  sentiments, 
whether  addressing  Radicals  on  the  one  hand,  or  To- 
ries on  the  other.  (Cheers.)  I  have  ever  stated  and 
avowed  what  my  principles  are.  (Great  cheering.) 
I  confess  that,  if  I  believed  all  that  is  stated  in  the 
address  of  the  Political  Union,  I  should  despair  of  the 
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prosperity  of  my  country;  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
every  thing  is  in  such  a  state  as  is  there  represented. 
Much  I  know  remains  to  be  done,  and  with  your  as- 
sistance it  shall  be  done;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  all 
is  so  bad  and  rotten  in  our  institutions  as  is  set  forth 
in  this  address.  My  object  is  not  to  destroy  and  re- 
construct, but  to  ameliorate  and  to  amend.  There  is 
much  that  is  good  and  valuable  in  our  institutions,  if  it 
were  fairly  drawn  out;  but  much  of  this  has,  through 
Tory  misrule,  been  perverted  to  other  purposes.  I 
hold,  that  in  our  form  of  government,  by  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  there  will  be  found  as  great  a  degree 
of  liberty  as  ever  existed  in  any  other  country  of  the 
world,  and  as  much  rational  liberty  as  any  people 
under  the  sun  can  or  ought  to  enjoy.  (Cheers.)  I  ask 
you  of  the  working  classes,  who  are  the  sinews  of  the 
state,  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  any  system 
calculated  to  produce  confusion?  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  class  that  would  suffer  more  from  such  a  state  than 
the  operatives.  Any  thing  which  tends  to  derange 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  employment  of  capital  and 
labour,  must  necessarily  tend  to  destroy  the  mercan- 
tile and  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  country;  and  if 
you  take  my  advice,  you  will  take  care  that  when  you 
ameliorate  you  do  not  destroy.  (Great  cheering.)  Gen- 
tlemen, having  thus  frankly  stated  that  I  will  not  go 
the  length  set  forth  in  the  address  read  by  my  honour- 
able friend  Bailie  Christie,  I  may  be  allowed  to  state, 
that  I  am  an  advocate  for  the  most  determined  and 
speedy  correction  of  all  abuses,  and  that  wherever  any 

i  abuse  can  be  pointed  out,  it  ought  to  be  immediately 
reformed.  When  I  entered  your  town,  the  first  thing 
that  struck  my  eye,  was  the  magnificent  appearance  of 

1  your  new  dock;  but  I  would  not  content  myself  with 
always  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  masonry,  or  the 
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skill  of  the  architect.  I  would  wish  to  see  the  waves 
flowing  into  it^ — the  navies  of  the  world  riding  there; 
and  thus  manifested  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
town.  So  it  is  with  the  Reform  Bill.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient that  the  people  have  the  power  of  electing  their 
representatives — they  want  to  see  the  fruits  of  it.  The 
representation  of  the  people  is  not  perfect;  but  it  is 
better  than  it  was.  (Great  cheering.)  Gentlemen,  we 
have  been  told  that  there  is  danger  of  going  too  fast, 
and  of  acting  without  due  deliberation.  Now,  while 
I  admit  that  every  measure  should  be  well  considered, 
since  due  consideration  alone  is  effectual,  I  cannot  see 
why  time  should  be  lost  in  beginning  to  deliberate. 
I  cannot  see  why,  instead  of  immediately  deliberating, 
we  should  stop  in  our  progress.  Should  any  person 
from  Perth  be  here,  he  would  doubtless  come  by  the 
steamer;  and  I  would  ask  what  he  would  have  said  if 
the  man  at  the  helm  had  called  out,  when  they  were 
in  the  middle  of  the  Tay,  "stop  her!"  (Laughter.) 
He  would  never  have  arrived  at  Dundee.  He  would 
have  been  in  the  middle  of  a  handsome  and  romantic 
river  no  doubt;  but  this  would  not  have  satisfied  him 
for  not  getting  to  the  end  of  his  journey.  Therefore 
he  would  say,  that  the  man  at  the  helm  of  the  state 
should  not  stop  his  course,  but  guide  his  vessel  safely 
and  speedily  to  port.  (Great  cheers.)  Gentlemen, 
I  ought  not  to  have  detained  you  so  long.  Since  I 
ceased  to  represent  the  county  of  Durham  in  Parlia- 
ment, I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  address  so  large 
an  assemblage.  I  cannot,  however,  resist  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded,  by  the  allusion  of  Bailie  Christie  to 
Ireland,  of  saying  a  few  words  about  that  country, 
though  it  is  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
honours  that  have  been  done  me.  I  cordially  agree, 
that  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  is  intimately  connected 
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and  bound  up  with  the  prosperity  of  England  and 
Scotland;  and  that  we  ought  to  exert  ourselves  in  order 
to  remove  the  evils  which  exist  in  that  unhappy  coun- 
try. Centuries  of  misrule  have  not  deadened  a  desire 
amongst  the  Irish  people  for  good  government;  and 
we  have  only  to  pursue  a  sound  line  of  policy  towards 
them,  to  make  that  country  a  source  of  riches  and  con- 
tentment, while,  at  present,  it  is  merely  a  drag  on  the 
other  parts  of  the  empire, — an  army  of  30,000  men 
being  required  to  keep  down  a  people  having  one 
common  interest  with  ourselves.  With  these  feelings 
I  dismiss  this  subject,  grateful  that  at  length  the 
Government  are  anxious  to  do  justice  to  the  people  of 
Ireland.  In  Edinburgh,  I  said  that  I  would  not  then 
enter  minutely  into  a  discussion  of  the  grievances  of 
Ireland — and  I  say  so  now;  but  I  cannot  allude  to  it 
without  agreeing  in  the  necessity  of  something  being 
done  for  the  prosperity  of  that  country.  And  now, 
gentlemen,  allow  me  to  take  leave  of  you.  Although 
I  did  not  cross  the  Border  in  the  hope  of  receiving  any 
personal  honours  from  the  people  of  Scotland — although 
I  came  only  for  the  purpose  of  doing  honour  to  one 
of  the  most  iilustrious  statesmen  that  ever  lived — I 
should  not  have  the  feelings  which  every  man  possesses, 
if  I  were  to  repudiate  the  testimonies  of  affection  and 
esteem  I  have  received  in  Scotland,  and  if  I  did  not 
assure  you,  my  fellow-citizens  of  Dundee,  that  there 
is  no  man  in  your  town,  or  in  Scotland,  more  anxious 
for  your  prosperity  than  I  am.  If  life  and  health  are 
spared  to  me,  I  will  endeavour  to  carry  into  effect  those 
principles  for  which  I  have  contended.  The  support 
of  people  of  wealth  and  high  blood,  is  not  alone  suffi- 
cient for  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects.  But, 
supported  by  the  working  classes  of  the  community, 
without  whose  aid  I  can  be  of  no  use,  I  have  no  doubt 
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that  this  country  can  be  raised  to  a  far  higher  pitch  of 
prosperity  than  it  or  any  other  country  ever  yet  at- 
tained.   (Great  cheering.) 

On  the  29th  of  October,  the  reformers  of  Glasgow 
and  the  West  of  Scotland,  gave  a  public  dinner  to  the 
Earl  of  Durham.  During  the  forenoon,  he  arrived  by 
the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  and  was  conducted  by  an 
immense  crowd  to  the  Justiciary  Hall,  where  Bailie 
Gilmour,  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Provost,  then 
on  the  Continent,  presented  him  with  the  freedom  of 
the  city.    On  receiving  the  burgess  ticket, 

Lord  Durham  said,  that  he  really  felt  it  impossible 
to  express  the  great  pleasure  which  he  had  derived 
from  the  manner  of  his  reception  this  day  in  this  great 
city,  so  far  famed  for  the  industry  and  intelligence  of 
its  citizens,  and  no  less  so  for  their  attachment  to  the 
principles  of  genuine  freedom;  and  he  declared  that 
he  accounted  it  one  of  the  highest  of  his  honours  to 
be  thus  enrolled  amongst  the  number  of  its  burgesses. 
His  friend  who  had  done  him  the  honour  to  present 
him  with  this  expression  of  their  esteem,  had  spoken 
of  it  as  inconsiderable,  but  certainly  the  time  would 
never  come,  when,  as  an  Englishman,  he  would  esteem 
it  a  small  honour  to  have  bestowed  upon  him  such  a 
mark  of  the  respect  of  a  great  and  free  people.  (Ap- 
plause.) He  did  not,  however,  by  any  means,  look 
upon  it  as  entirely  a  personal  compliment  to  himself; 
he  considered  it  as  a  proof  of  their  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  reform,  and  of  their  approbation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  exerted  himself  to  promote  that 
cause.  He  was,  however,  far  from  claiming  any  par- 
ticular merit  as  regarded  the  great  measure  by  which 
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popular  freedom  had  been  so  much  extended.  He  had 
certainly  assisted  his  colleagues  in  the  Government  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power;  but  it  was  to  one  man,  and 
one  man  alone,  that  the  country  was  indebted  for  the 
great  measure  of  Parliamentary  reform — and  that  man 
was  Lord  Grey.  (Cheering.)  It  gave  him  great  plea- 
sure certainly  to  know,  that  his  past  conduct  was  so 
much  approved  of  by  his  fellow-citizens  of  Glasgow 
(cheers);  and  he  hoped  that  his  future  career,  whether 
long  or  short,  would  be  to  them  equally  satisfactory. 
It  was  now  nineteen  years  since  he  had  visited  this 
city  before,  and  he  was  highly  pleased  to  see  the  im- 
provements of  every  kind  which  it  had  made  during 
that  period;  and  he  could  not  conclude  without  again 
assuring  those  whom  it  now  gave  him  much  satisfaction 
to  claim  as  his  fellow-citizens,  that  no  man  more  ar- 
dently desired  the  continued  increase  and  prosperity 
of  the  city,  and  the  happiness  and  comforts  of  all  its 
inhabitants,  than  himself;  and  they  would  find  him  at 
all  times  ready  to  do  whatever  was  in  his  power  to 
promote  these  objects.    (Deafening  cheers.) 

After  which,  the  Dean  of  Guild  of  Perth  rose  and 
presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Perth. 
Lord  Durham  returned  thanks;  and  proceeded  to  the 
hustings  in  the  public  Green,  where  an  assemblage  of 
between  100,000  and  120,000  were  waiting  to  receive 
him,  with  one  of  their  number,  Mr.  D.  H.  Graham,  in 
the  chair,  when  he  was  presented  with  an  address  from 
the  United  Trades  of  Glasgow.  Upon  its  being  read 
to  him,  by  Mr.  John  Tait, 

Lord  Durham  said, — Gentlemen,  nothing  can  possi- 
bly be  more  grateful  to  me,  nothing  can  be  more  hon- 
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curable,  than  the  approbation  of  so  large  and  respectable 
a  meeting  of  the  trades  of  Glasgow,  and  of  the  other 
industrious  and  enlightened  inhabitants  of  this  town 
and  the  west  of  Scotland.  (Cheers.)  I  can  assure  you, 
gentlemen,  I  have  not  words  sufficiently  strong  to  ex- 
press the  admiration  I  feel  at  the  splendid  scene  around 
me.  (Cheers.)  To  see  thousands— ay,  I  may  say  tens, 
almost  hundreds  of  thousands — of  brave,  yet  peaceful 
men,  brought  together  by  one  great  animating  public 
principle,  is  a  sight  to  be  witnessed  in  no  other  part 
of  this  great  empire.  (Great  cheering.)  I  have  ad- 
mired, as  all  strangers  must  do,  the  beauty  of  your 
country.  I  have  admired  your  lofty  hills,  your  lovely 
valleys,  and  your  romantic  lakes;  but  all  these  gifts  of 
nature  sink  into  insignificance,  when  compared  with 
those  intellectual  attributes  with  which  Providence 
has  adorned  and  strengthened  your  national  character. 
(Immense  cheering.)  To  the  enthusiasm  of  other  na- 
tions, you  add  that  quiet  steadiness  of  purpose — that 
firmness  and  stability  of  character,  which,  conscious 
of  innate  strength,  makes  you  disdain,  in  pursuing  a 
great  object,  the  adventitious  aids  of  violence  and 
clamour.  Long  may  this  character  be  possessed  by 
your  countrymen,  and  gain  for  you  the  approbation  of 
the  wise  and  the  good — the  true  friends  of  good  gov- 
ernment. (Cheers.)  I  most  sincerely  and  cordially 
thank  you  for  the  kind  expressions  you  have  in  your 
address  made  use  of  personally  to  me:  I  am  happy  to 
hear  you  express  all  you  desire — all  that  you  have  to 
complain  of.  (Cheers,)  Whatever  may  be  your  feel- 
ings on  any  question,  it  is  always  better  that  they 
should  be  fully  expressed.  You  will  give  me  credit 
for  dealing  frankly  with  you  in  the  delivery  of  my 
sentiments,  even  when  I  do  not  flatter  your  pre- 
judices, or  follow  the  line  of  conduct  which  you  may 
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wish.  But  though  I  may  not  be  able  to  agree  with 
you  in  all  points,  I  still  have  confidence  in  you. 
(Cheers.)  Here,  gentlemen,  is  the  great  difference 
between  me  and  my  opponents.  They  fear  you;  they 
do  not  repose  confidence  in  you;  their  principles 
towards  you  are  those  of  fear — of  jealousy;  mine,  I 
solemnly  declare,  are  only  those  of  affection  and 
confidence.  (Great  cheering.)  I  could  trust  all  that 
is  dear  to  me  in  your  hands.  (Great  applause.)  My 
life,  my  honour,  my  property,  I  feel  confident,  would 
be  as  safe  in  your  hands  as  in  my  own.  (Renewed 
applause.)  I  believe  your  object  to  be,  not  the 
destruction  of  any  of  the  institutions  of  the  country^ 
but  the  promotion  of  all  that  is  good  in  them.  I  will 
now  notice  a  few  of  those  points  upon  which  in  your 
address  you  have  expressed  your  opinions.  This  is 
our  first  acquaintance,  gentlemen;  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  our  last :  but  it  is  highly  necessary,  in  the 
mean  time,  that  you  should  know  with  whom  you 
have  to  do,  and  I  will,  therefore,  not  conceal  my 
sentiments  from  you.  (Great  cheering.)  In  your 
address,  there  are  three  essential  points  on  which 
you  have  taken  your  ground,  viz.  household  suffrage, 
vote  by  ballot,  and  triennial  Parliaments.  (Cheers.) 
On  these  points  I  will  not  conceal  my  views.  I  have 
already  in  Parliament  proposed  household  suffrage, 
and  triennial  Parliaments,  and  my  opinions  are  still 
the  same.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  press  them  obstinately  against  those  of  other  re- 
formers: for,  though  I  will  not  yield,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever,  to  our  enemies,  yet,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say,  that  when  true  and  real  reformers 
differ  from  me,  I  give  way  to  their  particular  views. 
As  to  vote  by  ballot,  you  are  all  aware,  gentlemen, 
that  considerable  difference  of  opinion  prevails  upon 
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this  question.  Some  think  it  not  advisable,  and  some- 
what inconsistent  with  the  practice  of  a  free  state; 
but  I  tell  you,  that  my  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  ballot.  (Vehement  cheering.)  This  is  not  a  de- 
claration made  to  serve  a  momentary  purpose.  Those 
who  know  me  best,  know  that  I  have  long  entertained 
that  opinion,  and  that  I  have  acted  upon  it.  (Cheers.) 
His  lordship  then,  after  a  reference  to  the  necessity 
of  ballot,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  corrupt  prac- 
tices, proceeded: — Gentlemen,  do  not  deceive  your- 
selves— indeed  you  have  not  deceived  yourselves — you 
have  got  a  great  and  influential  party  to  oppose  you 
in  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and  in  seeking  those 
other  privileges  to  which  you  are  entitled.  But  do  I 
bid  you  despair?  Are  your  aspirations,  as  is  so  well 
expressed  in  the  address  now  presented  to  me — are 
your  aspirations  after  political  independence,  to  be 
checked  or  destroyed?  No.  Follow  out  the  spirit  of 
this  address,  show  by  your  quiet,  persevering  adher- 
ence to  these  great  sentiments,  by  your  sound  political 
opinions,  that  you  are  every  day  becoming  more  and 
more  entitled  to  those  privileges  which  you  so  justly 
demand,  and  which  are  the  basis  of  all  lasting  prospe- 
rity. (Cheers.)  I  now  take  my  leave,  most  sincerely 
thanking  you  for  the  cordial  reception  I  have  met  with 
at  your  hands,  and  assuring  you  that  the  proudest  day 
of  my  life  will  be  that  upon  which  I  made  my  first 
acquaintance  with  the  honest,  the  industrious,  the  en- 
lightened working  classes  of  the  city  of  Glasgow.  (His 
lordship  resumed  his  seat,  amidst  general  and  most 
enthusiastic  plaudits.) 

The  following  addresses  were  then  presented  to  his 
I^ordship: — From  the  hand-loom  weavers  of  Scotland, 
by  Mr.  Thomson;  from  the  operative  cotton-spinners; 
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from  the  Irish  labourers  of  Glasgow;  from  the  North- 
west Political  Union  of  Glasgow;  from  the  Glasgow 
Political  Union,  by  Mr.  Wallace  of  Kelly;  from  the 
town  of  Greenock,  and  the  Political  Union  of  Ren- 
frewshire, also  by  Mr.  Wallace ;  from  the  Trades  of 
Edinburgh,  by  Mr.  Reid;  from  the  Edinburgh  United 
Irishmen,  by  Mr.  Mooney;  from  the  Magistrates  of 
Dysart;  from  the  Renfrew  Political  Union,  by  Mr. 
Routine  of  Ardoch;  from  the  town  of  Saltcoats,  by  Dr. 
M^Fadzean;  fro^i  the  town  of  Ayr,  by  Mr.  Taylor; 
from  Irvine,  by  Mr.  Baine;  from  the  Kilmarnock 
Political  Union,  by  Bailie  Craig;  from  the  Western 
District  of  Stirlingshire  Political  Union,  and  the  town 
of  Renfrew,  by  Captain  Speirs;  from  the  Magistrates 
of  Kilmarnock,  by  Mr.  Geddes;  from  the  Trades  of 
Greenock,  by  Mr.  Graham;  from  Galston,  by  Mr. 
Brown;  from  the  parish  of  Kilbirnie;  from  the  hand- 
loom  weavers  of  Strathaven,  and  from  the  town  of 
Johnstone,  by  Mr.  Eraser.  After  the  presentation 
of  the  addresses, 

Lord  Durham  again  addressed  the  multitude.  He 
said, — You  will  allow  me,  gentlemen,  in  consequence 
of  the  fatigue  that  I  shall  have  to  undergo  before  the 
proceedings  of  this  day  come  to  a  close,  to  thank  the 
whole  of  the  gentlemen  forming  the  various  deputa- 
tions, in  one  speech,  instead  of  doing  so  separately  to 
all  of  them,  for  the  kind  approbation  of  my  public  con- 
duct, which  has  been  expressed  in  the  addresses  now 
presented  to  me,  which,  I  can  assure  you,  I  shall  value 
to  the  last  hour  of  my  life — (cheers) — and  which  will 
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be  an  incentive,  if  any  were  needed,  to  future  exer- 
tions. 

Lord  Durham  having  addressed  the  multitude  from 
another  part  of  the  hustings,  took  his  leave,  amid  the 
most  enthusiastic  cheering;  and,  accompanied  by  the 
Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  the  various  trades  in  pro- 
cession, and  other  gentlemen,  proceeded  to  the  George 
Hotel,  from  the  stairs  of  vrhich  he  again  addressed 
the  people. 

At  six  o'clock,  upwards  of  1,700  gentlemen  sat  down 
to  dinner,  in  a  temporary  pavilion  that  had  been  erected 
for  the  purpose.  James  Oswald,  Esq.  M.  P.  in  the 
chair. 

On  the  chairman  proposing  the  health  of  the  right 

honourable  the  Earl  of  Durham, 

Lord  Durham  said, — Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, 
I  stand  in  need  of  your  utmost  indulgence  (cheers); 
I  require  from  you,  not  merely  your  belief  in  the 
expressions  which  I  am  about  to  utter,  but  also  your 
conviction  in  the  sincerity  of  feelings,  which  surpass 
all  powers  of  utterance.  (Cheers.)  Worldly  honours 
have  been  conferred  on  me.  I  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  receive  for  my  services  the  approbation  of  my 
Sovereign;  I  have  been  listened  to  with  favourable, 
attention  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament;  but  in  all 
those  situations,  and  under  those  circumstances,  elicit- 
ing feelings  of  just  and  honourable  pride,  there  has 
been  wanting  that  animating  excitement,  that  inspi- 
rating  enthusiasm,  which  always  fills  my  breast  when 
I  am  cheered  and  encouraged  by  the  approbation  of 
ray  fellow-countrymen,  eagerly  pursuing  the  same 
object  with  myself,  unalloyed  by  private  or  personal 
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considerations — that  object  being  the  great  public  one 
which  ought  to  be  the  end  and  aim  of  all  our  exertions 
— the  improvement  and  welfare  of  our  common  coun- 
try. (Cheers.)  I  am  not,  therefore,  sufficiently  mas- 
ter of  myself  to  thank  you  as  I  ought;  and  yet  how 
warmly  ought  I  to  thank  you!  for  you  have  placed 
me  on  an  elevation  vainly  coveted  by  those  who  are 
infinitely  superior  to  me  in  talent  and  ability  (loud 
cries  of  No,  no);  and  yet  I  will  not  discredit  your 
choice  so  much,  as  to  say  that  I  have  not  deserved 
well  of  you.  (Cheers.)  For  more  than  twenty  years 
I  have  laboured  honestly,  zealously,  and  conscien- 
tiously in  the  public  cause.  (Cheers.)  I  have  never 
deviated,  as  my  honourable  friend,  your  excellent 
chairman,  has  told  you;  at  least  my  conscience  acquits 
me  of  having  ever  deviated,  either  to  the  right  or  the 
left.  I  have  pursued  unceasingly  the  path  pointed 
out  to  me  by  my  excellent  father,  to  whom  he  alluded; 
and  if  I  continue  to  pursue  the  same  course,  I  believe 
and  trust  that  I  shall  continue  to  be  honoured  with 
your  applause.  (Cheers.)  But  if  you  are  thus  kind 
— I  might  say,  if  you  are  thus  just  to  me — there  are 
others  who  do  not  mete  out  to  me  the  same  justice. 
(Cheers,  and  cries  of  "  Shame.")  It  may  be,  perhaps, 
on  account  of  the  too  great  favour  which  I  find  at 
your  hands.  (Cheers.)  Every  inducement  has  been 
tendered  to  me  since  I  received  your  invitation,  to 
prevent  me  from  coming  to  meet  you  here  this  day. 
(Immense  cheering.)  I  was  told,  forsooth,  that  I 
should  find  your  principles  too  violent,  and  that  I 
should  commit  myself  by  listening  to  opinions  which 
tend  to  the  destruction  of  all  good  government. 
(Cheers.)  My  answer  to  all  this  was  unvarying.  I 
denied  that  I  should  find  any  such  principles  here 
among  the  men  of  Glasgow  (cheers);  and  I  ask  you 
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fearlessly,  whether  the  events  of  this  day  have  not 
proved  my  anticipations  to  be  correct?  I  ask  you, 
who  have  looked  round  upon  the  immense  multitude 
assembled  on  the  Green  this  day,  and  who  have  list- 
ened to  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  addresses 
presented  to  me — 1  ask  you,  whether  there  was  any 
the  slightest  foundation  for  such  a  fear?  (No,  no.) 
But,  gentlemen,  I  must  in  candour  say,  that  the  in- 
justice meted  out  to  me,  came  only  from  one  quarter 
of  the  country.  You  are  all  aware  of  the  quarter  to 
which  I  allude.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  I  set  aside 
for  the  present,  our  mutual  enemies  the  Tories — it  is 
of  the  Liberals  I  wish  to  speak;  and  among  those  who 
profess  liberal  sentiments,  I  know  of  an  attack  from 
one  quarter  only,  and  that  quarter  is  the  capital  of  this 
country.  (Cheers.)  I  ask  you,  is  that  attack  just,  is 
it  fair,  is  it  founded  on  public  principle?  Is  there  any 
public  principle  which  I  have  violated?  Why  then,  if 
no  public  principle  is  concerned,  why  am  I  thus  turned 
round  upon  by  these  persons,  and  denounced  as  a  ty- 
rant in  private,  and  as  an  impostor  in  public?  (Great 
cheering.)  I  will  not  seek  to  discover  their  motives,  if 
they  be  not  founded  on  public  reasons.  It  would  be  too 
painful  for  me  to  reflect  upon  the  private  motives  by 
which  their  attacks  may  have  been  prompted.  But  I 
will  take  this  opportunity  of  doing  myself  an  act  of  jus- 
tice before  you,  my  fellow-citizens  of  Glasgow — I  will 
avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  justify  myself,  which 
I  will  do  (great  cheering),  against  these  accusations. 
I  will  state  to  you,  first,  what  the  accusations  are. 
I  will  not  shrink  from  any  one  charge  preferred  against 
me.  First  of  all,  it  is  stated  that  I  wished  to  propose 
a  less  popular  plan  of  reform  than  that  which  was  given 
to  the  people  by  the  Government.  (Hear.)  I  dis- 
tinctly and  positively  assert  to  you,  that  this  is  false. 
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(Deafening  cheers.)  The  next  charge  against  me,  is, 
that  I  willingly  consented  to  certain  mutilations  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  I  shall  prove  to  you  how  false  that 
charge  is,  when  I  state  to  you  that  I  was  not  in  England 
when  those  mutilations  and  changes  were  engrafted 
on  it.  (Cheers.)  I  had  just  suffered  the  first  of  a 
series  of  calamities  which  might  have  unnerved  a  man 
of  the  steadiest  mind,  and  I  had  been  kindly  and  con- 
siderately permitted  by  my  Sovereign  to  travel  for 
a  time  to  recruit  my  health  and  spirits.  (Cheers.)  I 
was  not,  I  say,  in  England  then ;  and  I  therefore  cannot 
be  considered  answerable  for  the  alterations  in  the 
second  Reform  Bill.  (Cheers.)  You  are  all  aware, 
gentlemen,  of  the  public  contradiction  which  I  have 
felt  it  necessary  to  give  to  the  charges  affecting  my 
public  character.  After  making  that  contradiction 
public,  I  felt  that  my  first  duty  was,  to  consult  upon 
the  farther  steps  to  be  taken,  a  person,  at  the  time 
alluded  to,  filling  the  highest  station  in  the  country, 
who  had,  as  I  think  you  will  allow,  a  right  to  be  con- 
sulted by  me  upon  it.  There  is  no  man  living  who 
has  a  more  complete  case  in  vindication  than  I  have. 
(Cheers.)  I  placed  myself  in  his  hands,  and  requested 
permission  from  him  to  state  every  circumstance  in 
my  defence.  I  believe  the  shortest  way  for  me  to 
proceed,  will  be  to  read  the  letter  which  Earl  Grey 
addressed  to  me  on  the  subject.  It  is  as  follows: — 
"Howick,  Oct  25,  1834. 
"  My  Dear  Lambton, — In  answer  to  your  desire  to 
know  how  far  you  would  be  justified  in  stating  publicly, 
what  occurred  in  the  preparation  and  discussion  of  the 
Reform  Bill  by  the  King's  confidential  servants,  I  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  in  my  opinion,  no 
such  disclosure  can  be  made,  consistently  with  the  ob- 
ligations of  private  confidence  and  of  public  duty. 
Were  all  that  has  taken  place  with  respect  to  indivi- 
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dual  opinions,  or  the  various  modifications  which  almost 
every  measure  of  Government  must  undergo  before  it 
is  finally  agreed  upon,  to  be  exposed  to  public  view, 
there  must  be  an  end  of  all  security  and  confidence  in 
his  Majesty's  councils. 

"Having  stated  this  opinion  confidently  and  frankly, 
it  may  perhaps  be  satisfactory  to  you  to  add,  that  in 
all  my  communication  with  you  on  the  subject  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  nothing  occurred  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the 
consistency  of  your  principles,  or  on  your  sincere  and 
anxious  desire  to  assist  in  rendering  it  a  safe  and 
efficacious  measure. 

"  Believe  me  ever,  my  dear  Lambton, 

"  Yours  most  faithfully  and  aff*ectionately, 

"  Grey." 

You  will  therefore  perceive  that  I  am  precluded  from 
stating  those  particulars  relative  to  the  preparation  of 
the  second  Reform  Bill,  which  tend  to  the  justification 
of  myself  from  these  charges,  and  you  must  therefore  be 
content  to  take  my  asseveration,  which  I  now  solemnly 
make  to  you,  that  I  am  not  guilty  of  the  charges  pre- 
ferred against  me.  (Cheers.)  I  also  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  state,  that  there  is  another  accusation 
against  me,  as  unfounded  as  that  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready alluded.  It  has  been  stated,  as  an  excuse  for  the 
half  revelations  which  have  been  made  on  the  subject 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  that  I  was  the  first  to  disclose  the 
secrets  of  the  Cabinet,  when  addressing  my  friends  at 
Gateshead.  I  deny  the  truth  of  this  charge.  I  never 
disclosed  any  secret.  I  never  stated  any  Cabinet 
transactions,  and  I  will  prove  to  you  how  impossible 
it  is  that  I  should  have  done  so  in  this  instance.  I 
refer  such  of  you  as  take  any  interest  in  my  public 
conduct,  to  a  speech  of  mine,  which  now  stands  as  a 
record,  and  contains  evidence  which  those  that  can 
may  turn  against  me.  All  I  stated  on  that  occasion  at 
Gateshead  was,  that  Earl  Grey  had  intrusted  to  me 
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the  preparation  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  that  I  had 
been  assisted  in  that  task  by  three  of  my  colleagues. 
Was  that  a  secret?  It  might  not,  perhaps,  be  known 
to  my  friends  in  Dm^ham;  but  it  was  notorious  to  every 
man  living  in  the  Metropolis,  where  I  had  been  residing; 
for  all  the  memorials  to  the  Treasury,  and  all  the  de- 
putations to  the  Prime  Minister,  were  referred  by  him 
to  me.  I  saw  the  parties  in  my  own  house ;  I  received 
there  every  information  which  I  thought  likely  to  elu- 
cidate the  subject.  Did  I  then  disclose  any  secret  at 
Gateshead?  I  say  I  did  not;  and  I  therefore  again 
deny  the  charge,  that  in  any  thing  which  I  uttered  at 
any  meeting,  I  ever  uttered  a  syllable  disclosing  either 
what  had  been  done  in  the  Committee  or  what  was 
subsequently  done  in  the  Cabinet.  (Cheers.}  But 
enough,  gentlemen,  of  myself.  Let  me  rather  direct 
your  attention  to  that  great  public  object,  which  is  th(i 
best  justification  of  the  honours  which  you  have  this 
day  conferred  upon  me,  and  of  my  acceptance  of  them. 
If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  mutual  co-operation  and 
active  combination  among  the  friends  of  liberal  princi- 
ples was  not  only  expedient,  but  absolutely  necessary, 
it  is  the  present.  (Cheers.)  We  have  fought  an  ar- 
duous battle,  and  won  a  glorious  victory.  But  our 
enemy  is  still  in  the  field  and  in  force,  and  we  must 
not  repose  in  the  security  of  past  triumphs,  but  must 
rise  to  the  consciousness  of  an  impending  struggle. 
I  only  ask  you  to  look  around.  See  the  activity  and 
combination  of  all  parties  in  the  empire,  see  the  stir- 
ring bustle  of  the  Tories  in  all  parts  of  England  and 
of  Scotland.  From  one  extremity  of  the  empire  to  the 
other — from  Ramsgate  and  Canterbury  up  even  to 
Perth  (a  laugh);  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest — from 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Lord  Stormont — (bursts 
of  laughter) — all  are  on  the  alert.  Look  again  at  Ire- 
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land.  See  the  activity  of  the  Orangemen  and  the  Re- 
pealers; and  are  we — we  the  Reformers  of  England 
and  Scotland— are  we  alone  to  remain  supine  and 
inactive?  (Cheers.)  No,  let  us  be  up  and  stirring. 
(Cheers.)  Let  us  show  our  enemies,  that  we  will  not 
be  taken  by  surprise;  and  our  friends  and  leaders,  that 
we  are  as  determined  as  ever  in  the  pursuit  of  our 
acknowledged  rights.  (Cheers.)  We  must  not  suiFer 
the  Reform  Bill  to  become  a  dead  letter,  or,  what  is 
worse,  merely  an  instrument  of  party  triumph;  but  we 
must  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  what  it  shall 
be — i (cheers) — a  great  instrument  of  national  regene- 
ration. (Cheers.)  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  adequately 
describe  to  you  the  importance  which  I  attach  to  the 
present  crisis.  If  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  next 
session  of  Parliament,  do  its  duty  to  itself  and  the 
constituency,  all  may  be  right;  but  if,  unfortunately, 
it  should  shrink  from  the  high  task  which  circum- 
stances impose  upon  it,  and  if  it  should  pursue  an  un- 
certain and  vacillating  course,  irretrievable  ruin  will 
be  the  consequence.  (Hear.)  Let  me  ask  you,  how- 
ever, one  question.  Have  you  no  duty  to  perform? 
(Cries  of  Yes.)  Ay,  you  have;  you  have  an  important 
and  essential  duty  to  perform;  you  have  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  over  your  representatives.  (Great  cheer- 
ing and  laughter,  in  which  Mr.  Oswald  cordially 
joined.)  You  must  show  them  that  you  are  not  to  be 
trifled  with,  and  you  must  require  from  them  the  reap- 
ing of  that  harvest,  the  seeds  of  which  you  have  plant- 
ed, and  the  coming  of  which  you  have  waited  for  with 
such  exem23lary  patience.  (Loud  cheering.)  No  doubt 
many  and  weighty  obstacles  will  lie  in  your  path,  and 
in  the  path  of  your  truly  honest  and  independent  re- 
presentatives; but  all  can  be  overcome  with  firmness 
and  decision,  though  not  with  rashness  and  violence. 
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(Cheers.)  In  the  spirit  of  firmness  and  decision  you 
must  act,  for  we  have  great  and  important  objects  still 
to  accomplish.  We  have  to  require  the  perfecting  of 
the  Reform  Act.  We  have  to  require  the  repeal  of  the 
Septennial  Act.  (Cheers.)  We  have  to  require  the 
purification  of  the  Church  establishments  of  England 
and  Ireland  from  all  acknowledged  abuses.  (Long 
continued  cheering.)  We  have  to  demand  the  reform 
of  corporation  abuses  in  England,  and  the  strictest 
continuance  in  economy  and  retrenchment.  (Cheers.) 
No  doubt  there  are  many  other  measures  emanating 
from  these  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  on  which  my 
sentiments  are  well  known.  There  may  be  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  entertained  with  regard  to  some  of 
them,  but  I  have  only  alluded  at  present  to  those  on 
which  no  friend  of  reform  can  entertain  a  doubt.  Shall 
any  one  tell  me,  that  the  attainment  of  these  objects 
will  be  attended  with  danger  to  the  institutions  of  the 
country?  for  that  is  the  cry  now  attempted  to  be  raised 
against  us.  (Cheers.)  I  would  relieve  the  Dissenters 
and  purify  the  Church  from  abuses,  for  the  sake  of  jus- 
tice and  for  the  advancement  of  true  religion.  Is  that 
attended  with  danger  to  the  institutions  of  the  country? 
(No,  no.)  I  would  reform  corporations,  so  as  to  make 
them  what  they  profess,  and  what  they  ought  to  be,  the 
correct  representations  of  local  rights.  Is  that  attend- 
ed with  danger  to  the  institutions  of  the  country?  (No, 
no.)  No !  I  re-echo  your  words,  and  I  assert,  that  the 
true  result  of  timely  and  not  too  long  delayed  reform, 
is  to  preserve  all  that  is  valuable  by  removing  all  that 
is  corrupt  in  our  institutions.  (Immense  cheering.) 
These  are  my  opinions,  and  these  are  my  principles: 
I  have  never  concealed  them,  and  never  will.  (Cheers.) 
I  would  not  accept  the  highest  ofiice  in  the  gift  of  the 
Crown;  I  would  not  even  receive  the  warm  enthusiastic 
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approbation  of  you,  my  fellow-countrymen,  if  either 
were  gained  by  the  concealment  of  a  single  opinion, 
or  by  the  compromise  of  a  single  principle.  (Cheers.) 
I  am,  moreover,  determined  that  my  opinions  and 
principles  shall  be  known  and  judged  of  from  my 
own  representations  of  them,  and  not  from  any  false 
and  interested  description  of  them  by  others.  By  one 
party,  I  am  denounced  as  a  destructive;  by  another,  as 
patronising  the  impatience  of  the  people.  (Cheers  and 
laughter.)  Now,  my  opinions  are  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  of  these.  I  know  too  well  the  artificial  and 
complicated  state  of  society  in  this  country,  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  public  confidence  in  the  permanence  of 
tranquillity,  and  the  danger  which  arises  from  the  inter 
ruption  of  the  peaceful  working  of  our  commercial  ma- 
chinery, to  propose  any  measure  which  should  impede 
the  flow  of  national  industry  and  the  regular  opera- 
tions of  trade.  (Cheers.)  But  it  is  because  I  wish  to  see 
tranquillity  permanent,  industry  protected,  commercial 
energy  encouraged,  that  I  advocate  the  necessity  of  an 
immediate  and  salutary  reform,  which  will  remove  dis- 
content before  it  has  time  to  ripen  into  turbulence 
(cheers  for  some  minutes),  and  will  dissipate  on  the  ho- 
rizon those  dark  and  hostile  clouds,  which,  if  suffered  to 
burst  in  mid  heaven,  will  not  only  disturb  the  serenity 
of  the  sky,  but  pour  down  on  earth  devastation  and 
ruin.  (Cheers.)  Now,  as  to  the  charge  of  impatience. 
(Laughter.)  It  has  been  lately  brought  against  us 
by  one  most  eminent  person  (cheers  and  laughter), 
and  if  I  may  judge  from  the  report  of  a  speech  deli- 
vered in  a  distant  part  of  the  empire,  in  no  very 
complimentary  terms.  But  I  will  not  follow  the 
example  which  he  has  set  me,  and  nothing  shall  fall 
from  my  lips  inconsistent  with  his  high  station  and 
his  former  services  in  the  cause  of  his  country.  He 
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has  been  pleased,  for  the  allusion  cannot  be  misun- 
derstood, to  challenge  me  to  meet  him  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  (Laughter.)  I  know  well  the  meaning  of 
this  taunt.  He  is  aware  of  his  infinite  superiority 
over  me  in  one  respect,  and  so  am  L  (Cheers,  and 
cries  of  No.)  He  is  a  practised  orator  and  a  power- 
ful debater.  I  am  not.  I  speak  but  seldom  in  Par- 
liament, and  always  with  reluctance  in  an  assembly 
where  I  meet  with  no  sympathy  from  an  unwilling 
majority.  (Cheers.)  Do  not,  gentlemen,  misunder- 
stand me,  when  speaking  of  that  majority.  I  will 
not  condescend  to  ridicule  those  who  form  it  at  one 
time,  nor  to  flatter  them  at  another.  (Great  cheer- 
ing.) They  differ  from  me  conscientiously.  I  know 
that.  They  have  been  brought  up  to  believe  that  all 
that  we  ask  for  is  dangerous  to  the  institutions  of  the 
country.  I  lament  it;  but  I  will  not  on  that  account 
impute  to  them  improper  motives.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
knows  full  well  the  advantage  which  he  has  over  me, 
and  he  knows  too,  that  in  any  attack  which  he  may 
make  on  me  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  will  be  warmly 
and  cordially  supported  by  them.  (Cheers.)  Yet,  with 
these  almost  overwhelming  advantages,  I  will  meet 
him — I  fear  him  not!  (Loud  and  marked  cheering 
from  the  whole  meeting.)  I  will  meet  him,  if  it  be 
unfortunately  necessary  to  repeat  what  he  was  pleased 
to  term  my  criticisms.  (Cheers.)  And  yet,  without 
being  suspected  of  fear,  may  I  hope  that  these  criticisms 
may  be  rendered  unnecessary?  Many  of  his  colleagues 
were  my  associates  in  office,  and  some  are  still  my 
private  and  intimate  friends.  Lord  Melbourne  I  believe 
to  be  an  honest  and  straightforward  statesman,  incapa- 
ble of  intrigue  or  treachery;  and  too  enlightened  not 
to  see  the  course  which  events  are  taking,  and  how 
absolutely  necessary  it  is  to  comply  with  the  general 
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demand  for  reform  and  improvement.  I  therefore  trust 
that  their  wisdom,  firmness,  and  discretion,  will  ren- 
der all  criticism  unnecessary,  and  will  leave  only  the 
grateful  task  of  praise  and  acquiescence.  And  now  to 
the  charge  itself.  Impatience!  The  accusation  is  ab- 
surd, I  may  almost  say  monstrous.  Where  and  when 
has  it  been  exhibited?  Not  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons surely,  where  the  Government  has  received 
more  continued  and  more  constant  support  than  any 
that  ever  preceded  it.  Not  in  the  country  surely; 
for  whatever  we  may  have  felt,  till  the  last  few  weeks 
we  have  said  nothing  (cheering);  and  if  at  length 
our  remonstrances  have  been  made  known,  it  was 
because  that  we  feared  that  our  silence  would  be 
misconstrued  and  perverted.  (Cheering.)  Another 
charge  that  has  been  brought  against  us  is,  that  we 
wished  for  crude  and  undigested  measures.  Such  a 
desire  only  exists  in  the  imagination  of  the  orator. 
(Cheers.)  Why  should  we  wish  for  crude  and  undi- 
gested measures?  First  of  all,  we  want  measures; 
next,  we  want  measures  fully  considered,  and  not 
subject  to  mutilation  and  compromise,  the  ill  effects 
of  which,  I  pointed  out  at  another  meeting.  (Cheers.) 
And  here  let  me  observe,  that  when  I  alluded  to  the 
subject  of  compromise,  I  meant  compromise  with  an 
enemy,  not  that  fair  concession  which  may  and  must 
occasionally  take  place  with  a  friend.  (Cheering.) 
There  is  no  real  reformer  but  will  yield  his  opinion 
on  minor  points,  to  those  who  are  actuated  by  the 
same  principles  with  himself;  but  what  I  object  to 
is,  the  system  of  mutilating  and  compromising,  to 
gain  an  enemy  who  cannot  be  conciliated.  (Cheers.) 
I  have  already  alluded  to  the  difficulties  in  which 
the  Government  has  been  placed,  and  in  which  it 
gained  the  unflinching  support  of  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons.  There  is,  however,  one  difficulty  which  I  have 
not  yet  seen  pointed  out,  and  which  is  at  the  same 
time  so  peculiar  that  I  must  be  permitted  to  call  your 
attention  to  it.  We  have  a  liberal  iVdministration, 
professing  liberal  principles,  supported  by  an  immense 
liberal  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that 
majority  returned  by  a  liberal  constituency;  and  yet? 
with  a  Government  so  constituted,  so  maintained,  and 
so  supported,  we  have  Ministers  surrounded  in  every 
department  by  Tory  subalterns.  The  patronage  of 
the  Army  and  of  the  Church  is  exercised  by  Tories, 
for  the  benefit  of  Tories.  (Loud  cheers  and  laughter.) 
All  appointments  by  bishops,  by  judges,  by  magis- 
trates, and  by  lords  lieutenant,  are  Tory.  (Cheers, 
and  a  cry  of  Shame!)  The  diplomacy  of  the  country 
is  composed  nearly  of  the  same  persons,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  as  in  the  time  of  Lord  Liverpool,  and 
is  almost  entirely  Tory.  In  short,  the  inferior  instru- 
ments through  which  the  liberal  measures  of  a  liberal 
government  are  to  be  carried  into  effect,  are  anti- 
liberal.  (Cheers.)  How,  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  is  it 
possible  that  such  a  system  can  work  harmoniously  or 
beneficially  to  the  interests  of  the  country?  (Cheers, 
and  cries  of  No.)  Far  rather  would  I  have  a  Tory 
government,  acting  avowedly  with  Tory  agents — for 
then  we  should  have  our  enemies  before  us,  and  not 
behind  our  backs,  than  a  liberal  government  neutral- 
ised, checked,  and  thwarted,  by  those  who  ought  to  be 
the  main  source  of  its  efficiency.  (Cheering.)  Am 
I  not  right,  then,  in  saying  that  Government  is  sur- 
rounded with  difficulties?  On  whom,  then,  should  they 
rely?  Upon  the  House  of  Commons,  and  upon  the 
liberals  of  England — upon  the  people,  who  have  once 
before  borne  them  triumphant  through  all  their  diffi- 
culties.   (Tremendous  cheers.)    And  it  is  with  a  full 
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conviction  of  this  necessity,  and  a  full  sense  of  the  deep 
gratitude  which  they  and  we  owe  to  those  who  stood 
forward  under  most  trying  circumstances,  to  afford 
them  relief,  and  to  support  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
that  I  come  to  the  toast  that  has  been  placed  in  my 
hands.  (Long  continued  cheering.)  I  am  required 
by  the  stewards,  to  give  a  sentiment  in  which  I  most 
cordially  concur;  and  if  I  have  not  come  to  it  earlier 
—if  I  have  detained  you  at  much  greater  length  than 
I  perhaps  ought  to  have  done,  it  is  because  I  felt  I 
was  bound,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  to  prove — and  I  trust 
you  will  consider  I  have  done  so  satisfactorily — 
(cheers) — that  you  are  justified  in  honouring  me  as 
you  have  done  this  day,  and  to  state  to  you  freely  and 
unreservedly,  the  sentiments  I  entertain  on  all  political 
subjects.  I  have  done  so;  and  I  now  call  upon  you, 
thanking  you,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  kind  and 
affectionate  reception  you  have  given  to  me  this  day, 
seeing  you  agree  with  me  in  the  view  I  take  of  public 
affairs,  to  drink  a  sentiment  which  I  adopt  most  loyally 
and  most  faithfully: — "May  the  recollection  of  the 
glorious  struggle  for  reform,  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, ever  animate  Britons  in  the  demand  for,  and  in 
the  maintenance  of  their  rights." 

The  same  evening,  when  proposing  as  a  toast,  "  The 
French  people — ^the  extension  and  consolidation  of 
their  liberties,  and  the  increase  of  their  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  British  nation," 

Lord  Durham  said, — Gentlemen,  may  I  request 
your  silent  attention,  for  I  am  much  afraid  I  shall 
not  otherwise  be  able  to  introduce  the  toast  I  have 
undertaken.  The  exertions  I  have  made  this  day 
have  so  much  exhausted  me,  that  I  fear,  unless  you 
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bear  with  me  patiently,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  ad- 
dress to  you  the  few  observations  with  which  I  think 
it  necessary  to  preface  the  toast  which  the  committee 
have  intrusted  to  me;  and  it  is  one  which,  in  my 
opinion,  interests  you  particularly.  Of  any  toast 
given  this  night,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
to  Glasgow,  and  the  country  at  large;  and,  in  giving 
it,  I  will  venture  to  make  a  few  observations,  and 
state  a  few  facts  that  will  convince  you  I  am  correct 
in  attaching  so  much  importance  to  it.  The  toast  I 
am  about  to  propose,  is  "  The  French  people-— the 
extension  and  consolidation  of  their  liberties,  and 
the  increase  of  their  friendly  relations  with  the  Bri- 
tish nation."  Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  late  of  communicating,  not  merely 
with  the  Sovereign  or  the  higher  classes  of  France, 
but  with  the  middle  classes,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  describe  the  extraordinary  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  sentiments  of  those  classes  with 
regard  to  the  English  people.  You  may  remember, 
that,  during  the  unfortunate  war  that  raged  between 
the  two  countries,  it  was  the  object  of  Napoleon— 
of  that  great  conqueror  and  despot,  for  he  was  both — 
to  excite  feelings  of  hatred  against  this  country,  in 
order  to  enable  him  more  successfully  to  carry  on  his 
designs;  while,  on  the  other  side,  there  were  men  here 
who  attempted,  and  unfortunately  with  too  much 
success,  to  persuade  the  people  of  this  country,  that 
the  French  were  likely  to  continue  our  eternal,  as 
they  were  then  our  inveterate  enemies.  But  I  rejoice 
to  say,  that  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  public 
opinion  in  France.  The  consolidation  of  the  liber- 
ties of  that  country,  has  produced  a  public  feeling 
that  has  been  expressed  to  me  repeatedly,  in  the 
most  gratifying  terms,  and  very  generally  by  those 
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who  compose  the  National  Guard.  They  have  ex- 
pressed to  me  often  their  sincere  delight  at  the  inter- 
course which  has  taken  place  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  stated  their  firm  conviction  that  if  England 
and  France  remain  united,  it  will  not  be  in  the  power 
of  any  alliance,  or  any  power  in  Europe,  to  disturb 
the  general  peace.  Gentlemen,  I  have  also  formed 
that  opinion  on  general  grounds,  and  not  merely  on 
selfish  commercial  principles;  but  if  I  did  not  entertain 
it  on  the  first,  I  would  still  more  on  grounds  of  selfish 
interests.  How  comes  it  that  there  is  so  little  con- 
nexion in  the  way  of  commercial  intercourse  between 
that  country  and  us?  Would  you  believe  that  the 
disproportion  of  intercourse  between  England  and 
France,  and  England  and  the  Brazils,  is  to  this  extent, 
that  while  the  produce  of  this  country  exported  to 
France,  amounts  to  only  £500,000  a-year,  the  annual 
amount  of  British  produce  exported  to  Brazil,  is  more 
than  £4,000,000.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  one  country  is 
only  25  miles  off — the  other  3,000.  The  two  countries 
are  similar,  not  perhaps  exactly,  but  to  a  considerable 
extent,  in  their  laws  and  liberties;  and  the  dearest 
object  I  should  have  at  my  heart,  if  I  had  any  concern 
in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this  country, 
(cheers,  and  cries  of  Hear,  hear,)  would  be,  to  make 
the  mutual  dependence  of  the  two  countries  so  cer- 
tain and  so  strong,  that  war  would  be  absolutely  im- 
possible. (Continued  cheering.)  I  regret  to  say,  that 
we  can  expect  little  from  the  French  Government,  be- 
cause many  of  the  Ministers  of  France  are  manufac- 
turers themselves,  and  they  are  surrounded  by  mono- 
polists who  would  prevent  them,  even  if  they  were 
inclined,  from  making  any  change  in  the  present  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  two  countries;  but  if  they  are 
backward  in  doing  their  duty,  there  has  arisen  a  spirit 
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in  others  not  to  be  quelled.  The  whole  of  the  south 
of  France^ — all  the  outports,  have  become  united  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  free  trade;  and  in  the  next 
session  of  their  parliament,  instead  of  there  being  only 
five  or  six  members,  according  to  the  best  information 
I  can  get  from  a  man  who  has  been  occupied  in  doing 
more  good  to  his  country  than  almost  any  other  man — 
I  mean  Dr.  Bowring — (cheers) — I  say  that  from  the 
information  I  have  received  from  him,  there  will  arise 
a  party  in  favour  of  true  and  correct  commercial  policy, 
that  will  prevent  the  Government  from  resisting  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  the  monopolists  from  any  longer  plun- 
dering the  people.  My  friend,  Mr.  Wallace  of  Kelly, 
has  put  and  answered  a  great  number  of  questions  on 
home  affairs,  which  have  apparently  given  the  meet- 
ing every  satisfaction;  but  let  me  put  a  few  with  re- 
gard to  foreign  affairs.  Have  the  French  people  any 
knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  they  are  injured  by 
the  present  system?  If  they  have  not,  I  hope  that  the 
sentiments  of  so  humble  an  individual  as  myself,  if 
they  have  any  weight  and  ever  reach  them,  will  meet 
with  due  consideration.  In  iron  alone,  the  French 
people  annually  pay  to  the  monopolists  £1,600,000, 
being  the  difference  between  the  price  of  iron  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  which  it  bears  in  France.  In  fact, 
the  French  people,  in  pursuance  of  this  pernicious 
system,  sustain  annually  an  aggregate  loss  of  sixteen 
millions!  Now,  when  these  facts  become  known  to 
them,  will  they  not  urgently  demand  their  correction, 
more  especially  when  they  know  that  they  do  not 
prove  of  the  slightest  use?  In  spite  of  absolute  pro- 
hibition, and  three  lines  of  Custom-houses,  of  one 
article  of  which  the  consumption  amounts  to  one  mil- 
lion, I  understand  that  the  quantity  smuggled  nearly 
reaches  £700,000.    I  have  seen  this  result  stated  in 
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the  report  of  a  commission  lately  published,  and  1 
know  also  that  a  great  proprietor  of  potteries  has  been 
obliged  to  declare,  that,  notwithstanding  a  protecting 
duty  of  100  per  cent,  the  manufacture  cannot  flourish. 
Why  then  is  not  the  commercial  intercourse  with  this 
country  advanced?  We  have  made  advances  which 
it  will  become  the  French  Government  to  meet  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  they  have  hitherto  done. 
If  we  had  the  power  of  sending  the  manufactures  of 
Glasgow,  do  they  imagine  that  we  would  not  take 
their  wines  and  brandies?  Nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
surd than  for  a  country  to  force  the  production  of  an 
article  not  fitted  for  it,  either  by  its  climate  or  the 
habits  of  the  people.  To  remedy  this  untoward  state 
of  things,  let  us  hope  that  these  truths  will  be  acknow- 
ledged both  in  France  and  in  this  country,  and  that 
we  shall  hear  no  objection  against  that  free  intercourse 
which  can  alone  prevent  the  recurrence  of  war,  and 
ensure  a  lasting  peace  between  those  countries  who 
ought  to  have  one  common  interest,  and  whom  I  trust 
I  may  live  to  see  firmly  united  in  the  dearest  and 
closest  bonds.  (Cheers.)  Gentlemen,  I  must  apologise, 
at  this  late  hour,  for  having  obtruded  upon  you  such 
dry  details.  (Cries  of  No,  no.)  At  the  same  time,  I 
felt  convinced  that  you  would  not  grudge  a  few  mo- 
ments devoted  to  a  country  like  France,  just  rising  in- 
to political  freedom,  whose  people  are  anxious  to  copy 
us  in  all  that  is  good;  and  to  whom  we  ought  there- 
fore to  take  care  that  we  never  show  a  bad  example. 

At  a  dinner  given  to  Mr.  Douglas,  by  the  reformers 

of  Roxburgshire,  at  Melrose,  on  the  3d  November, 

Lord  Durham  said, — Gentlemen,  the  events  of  this 
evening  have  indeed  been  a  source  of  most  unexpected 
pleasure  and  honour  to  me.    When  I  arrived  in  this 
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town  I  was  not  aware  that  it  would  fall  to  my  lot  to 
have  the  honour  of  meeting  such  a  numerous  and 
highly  respectable  assembly.  I  have  received  at  Lan- 
ark the  freedom  of  that  burgh,  at  Biggar  and  Peebles 
addresses,  but  at  Melrose  I  expected  only  that  I  should 
have  the  pleasure  of  visiting  those  venerable  ruins 
which  adorn  the  place,  and  admire  the  beauty  of  the 
adjacent  scenery.  The  invitation  tendered  to  me  by 
your  worthy  chairman,  I  have  however  accepted  at  a 
very  great  personal  inconvenience,  that  I  may  have 
the  honour  of  meeting  the  worthy  and  independent 
reformers  of  this  district.  (Loud  applause.)  Gentle- 
men, at  any  time  I  would  have  sacrificed  my  own 
convenience  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  such  a 
band  of  reformers.  Be  assured  I  shall  ever  render  any 
assistance  in  my  power  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  especially  when  they  are  assembled  to  pay  just 
honour  and  respect  toacalumniated  reformer.  (Cheers.) 
I  trust,  gentlemen,  this  meeting  will  prove  to  him,  that 
the  people  are  ever  ready,  if  any  individual  is  attacked 
on  their  account,  to  come  forward  to  his  rescue. 
(Cheers.)  Mr.  Douglas  has  told  you,  that  he  has  been 
calumniated  by  our  common  enemy.  Well,  gentlemen, 
is  he  anything  the  worse  for  it?  I  have  been  calum- 
niated and  misrepresented  for  twenty  years;  and  I  do 
not  feel  the  worse  for  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  more 
abuse  is  heaped  on  me,  the  more  certain  I  am  that  I 
am  a  bitter  thorn  in  the  side  of  our  enemies,  and  the 
more  positive  is  the  fact,  that  I  am  rendering  a  service 
to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  independence.  Let  there- 
fore your  honourable  guest  take  consolation  from  my 
experience.  He  has  not  seen  so  much  of  public  life  as 
I  have.  Instead,  therefore,  of  complaining  of  the  cal- 
umny and  vituperation  with  which  he  has  been  assailed 
by  his  enemies,  he  ought  to  thank  Providence  that  he 
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has  been  singled  out  as  the  object  of  their  attacks.  It 
cannot  be  presumed  that  I  am  sufficiently  versed  in 
your  local  politics,  to  know  the  course  of  those  events 
which  have  been  referred  to  by  your  honourable  guest. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  correctly  described  them ; 
but  I  beg  him  and  you  to  recollect,  that  the  days  are 
quite  changed,  when  such  practices  can  be  allowed  to 
exist.  There  is  a  tribunal,  before  which  an  appeal  must 
be  ultimately  successful,  and  if  your  representatives 
possess  your  confidence,  and  I  cannot  doubt  but  they 
do,  you  have  only  to  make  your  complaint  through 
them  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  depend  upon  it, 
they  must  be  reversed.  (Cheers.)  The  all-conquer- 
ing power  of  the  press,  and  that  of  justice,  is  on  your 
side;  with  these  three  combined,  success  is  inevitable. 
(Great  applause.)  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  it  would 
be  as  impossible  for  that  celebrated  wizard,  of  w^hom 
we  have  heard  and  read  in  the  mighty  Minstrel,  as 
having  divided  the  hills  which  overhang  this  town — I 
say,  it  would  be  as  impossible  for  Michael  Scott  to 
reunite  these  hills,  as  it  will  be  for  any  other  Scott  of 
the  present  day  to  overturn  the  principles  of  liberty, 
and  restore  the  reign  of  Toryism.  (Immense  applause.) 
I  know  very  well,  gentlemen,  you  will  have  enough 
to  do  before  you  gain  your  point;  I  know  that  all  the 
agency  of  power  and  wealth  has  been  and  will  be  em- 
ployed against  you,  and  that  all  the  influence  that  can 
attach  to  an  excellent  private  character — for  there  are 
many  Tories  to  whojH  that  attribute  belongs — will  be 
used  to  defeat  your  object;  but  still  remember,  you 
have  on  your  side  the  great,  the  essential,  and  the  all- 
conquering  arm  of  justice;  and,  backed  by  the  remon- 
strances of  the  people,  you  will  be  sure  to  gain  a  vic- 
tory, ay,  as  sure  as  that  the  light  of  to-morrow  shall 
dispel  the  darkness  of  the  night.    (Cheers.)    This  is 


the  first  occasion  that  has  presented  itself  to  me  since 
I  have  quitted  the  councils  of  his  Majesty,  of  meeting 
any  of  my  fellow-subjects  in  these  districts  so  justly 
celebrated.  I  avail  myself  of  it  with  pleasure,  and  I 
beg  you  to  recollect,  that  although  the  difficulties  of 
which  you  complain  have  occurred,  yet  you  are  not  in 
that  degraded  state  of  political  subserviency  as  when 
Parliamentary  representation  was  a  mere  mockery. 
(No,  no.)  It  surely  is  some  consolation  to  know,  that 
you  are  now  freed  from  the  disgrace  which  attached 
to  those  proceedings,  and  that  you  have  the  certain 
prospect  of  a  remedy,  even  should  the  boon  conferred 
upon  you  be  still  insufficient.  I  hardly  know,  gentle- 
ment,  how  it  is  possible  for  a  stranger  coming  into 
your  town,  and  simply  passing  through  it,  sufficiently 
to  thank  you  for  your  kindness.  You  have  arrested 
me  in  my  progress,  by  the  kind  violence  of  your  affec- 
tions. I  have  already  experienced  the  good  effects  of 
that  plea,  of  taking  the  law  into  your  own  hands,  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Douglas;  and 
though  you  have  been  guilty  of  a  violence,  yet  I  do 
not  regret  it,  since  it  has  given  me  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  men  whom  I  rejoice  to  find  enthusiastic  in 
support  of  those  principles  which  I  have  ever  advo- 
cated. If,  gentlemen,  I  take  my  leave  sooner  than  I 
could  wish,  it  is  because  I  am  under  the  necessity  of 
returning  home  immediately,  in  consequence  of  the 
indisposition  of  one  of  my  family.  I  trust  and  hope 
that  you  will  entertain  the  sincere  belief,  that  there  is 
not  among  you  one  more  anxious  for  the  prosperity 
of  this  county,  and  for  the  assertion  of  your  political 
rights  and  privileges  than  I  am.  If  at  any  time  in  my 
place  in  Parliament,  I  can  be  of  service  to  the  advance- 
ment of  your  interests — if  at  any  time,  my  humble 
services  can  be  useful  to  your  cause,  you  may  command 
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them,  as  every  one  of  your  countrymen  may,  at  all 
times. 

The  same  evening,  Lord  Durham  proceeded  to  Kel- 
so; and  on  its  being  ascertained,  next  morning,  that 
he  was  in  that  town,  an  address  was  agreed  to,  and 
presented  in  name  of  the  reformers  of  Kelso,  by  Bailie 
Main,  at  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  in  the  Cross 
Keys  Assembly-rooms;  when 

Lord  Durham  said, — Gentlemen,  I  beg  to  express 
to  you  my  sincere  and  grateful  acknowledgments  for 
the  honour  you  have  conferred  upon  me.  I  rejoice  in 
the  expression  of  congratulation  which  I  have  now  re- 
ceived, because  it  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  making 
acquaintance  with  the  reformers  of  this  ancient  and 
honourable  burgh.  It  is  indeed  a  most  gratifying  cir- 
cumstance to  me,  claiming  as  I  do  the  honour  of  Scot- 
tish ancestry,  to  reflect,  that,  from  the  moment  I  left 
home,  up  to  this  hour,  when  I  am  about  to  leave  Kelso 
and  cross  the  Border,  I  have  received  nothing  but  the 
most  flattering  testimonies  of  confidence  and  approba- 
tion from  all  classes,  in  every  place  through  which 
I  have  passed.  At  Lanark,  I  received  the  address  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  was  honoured  with  the  freedom 
of  that  ancient  burgh.  At  Biggar  and  at  Peebles, 
I  received  addresses  containing  sentiments  similar  to 
those  contained  in  this  which  I  now  hold  in  ray  hand; 
and,  lastly,  at  Melrose,  I  was  invited  to  dine  with  the 
reformers  of  that  district,  met  to  testify  their  regard 
for  Mr.  Douglas,  a  much  honoured  and  calumniated 
individual.  It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  my  heart  to  find 
that  my  humble  exertions  in  Parliament,  and  in  the 
councils  of  my  King,  have  met  with  the  approbation 
of  so  enlightened  a  community,  for  so  the  inhabitants 
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of  Scotland  are  allowed,  by  universal  consent,  to  be. 
Allusion  has  been  made  in  the  address,  to  the  exer- 
tions which  I  have  made  in  the  cause  of  the  people. 
I  can  only  say,  that,  from  the  earliest  period  of  my  en- 
trance into  public  life,  I  have  never  swerved  from  that 
straightforward  and  independent  line  of  conduct  which 
I  had  marked  out;  nor  from  that  path  of  honour  which 
led  me  to  advocate — not  principles  leading  to  anarchy 
and  revolution,  but  the  just  rights  of  an  intelligent  and 
a  free  people;  because  I  have  ever  felt  convinced,  that, 
with  the  promotion  of  their  rights  and  of  their  inde- 
pendence, is  connected  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  country.  In  bringing  about  that  great  measure  of 
reform  which  we  enjoy,  I  have  been  only  an  humble 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  Earl  Grey,  to  whom,  under 
every  circumstance,  and  in  every  place,  I  never  will 
cease  to  render  that  praise  which  is  justly  his  due:  I 
claim  nothing  more  for  myself  than  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing assisted  him  in  framing  the  Reform  Bill.  In  men- 
tioning the  name  of  Earl  Grey,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
repeating  the  expressions  of  that  delight  which  he  ex- 
perienced at  the  reception  he  met  with  in  this  place. 
He  expressed  to  you,  much  more  efficiently  than  I  can, 
his  feelings  at  a  reception  so  very  different  from  that 
which  would  have  greeted  his  ancestors,  when  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  were  separate  and  contending 
nations.  But  what  cause  of  thankfulness  it  is,  that 
we  were  now  contending,  not  for  life,  but  for  political 
privileges!  All  classes  of  society,  either  are  engaged, 
or  ought  to  be  engaged,  in  one  common  object,  namely, 
the  promotion  of  their  mutual  rights  and  interests,  and 
not  in  destroying  one  another  by  sanguinary  warfare. 
Gentlemen,  I  have  never,  in  the  councils  of  my  coun- 
try, or  in  the  course  which  I  have  pursued  elsewhere, 
had  but  one  object  on  earth  in  view:  for  this,  I  would 
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undergo  any  calumny,  endure  any  fatigue — for  which 
I  would  sacrifice  my  health,  nay,  life  itself,  if  it  were 
necessary;  and  that  object  is,  to  endeavour  to  unite  all 
classes  of  society  in  one  common  cause,  to  prevent  the 
prevalence  of  those  unfortunate  feelings  of  irritation 
and  resentment,  which  counteract  the  beneficial  exer- 
cise of  those  mental  and  moral  powers  which  are  vested 
in  the  inhabitants  of  this  country — to  show  to  the 
higher  classes,  that  they  ought  to  mix  more  frequently 
with  those  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  convince  the  lower  classes,  however 
desirous  they  may  be  to  obtain  those  political  rights, 
which  they  consider  they  are  entitled  to  possess,  from 
their  intelligence  and  industry,  that  they  must  attain 
and  acquire  them  only  by  peaceable  and  quiet  means. 
It  is  as  certain  as  that  the  rising  sun,  in  its  course, 
shall  attain  the  mid  heaven,  that  they  must  be  success- 
ful in  obtaining  their  object,  if  they  continue  constant 
in  that  course  which  I  would  wish  them  to  pursue; 
and  if  they  show  themselves  to  be  possessed  of  an  in- 
telligence equal  to  these  rights,  their  endeavours  must 
be  crowned  with  complete  success.  Allusion  has  been 
made,  in  the  able  and  eloquent  address  of  the  gentle- 
man who  has  just  concluded,  to  the  meeting  which 
took  place  at  Melrose  yesterday.  It  was  to  me  a  most 
unexpected  pleasure,  to  have  received  in  the  different 
places  through  which  I  passed,  testimonies  of  respect; 
but  I  had  no  conception  of  meeting  with  such  a  popu- 
lar demonstration  of  feeling  connected  with  the  great 
cause  of  reform.  When,  however,  Sir  David  Erskine 
and  the  other  gentlemen  connected  with  the  meeting, 
waited  upon  me,  and  expressed  their  wish  to  see  me 
join  their  party,  it  was  not  in  human  nature  to  refuse 
the  invitation,  and  not  to  avail  myself  of  the  favourable 
opportunity  of  meeting  so  many  intelligent  and  respect- 
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able  reformers.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  I  should 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  your  local  politics,  since 
I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  them,  but  I  know 
this  much  of  them,  because  they  are  the  same  in  every 
place.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  there  will  be  the  struggle 
of  independence  against  power;  here,  no  doubt,  rights 
will  be  in  danger  of  being  invaded;  and  here,  too,  we 
shall  find,  that  enthusiasm  will  successfully  resist  both 
power  and  wealth,  I  ought,  gentlemen,  to  apologise 
for  having  detained  you  so  long;  but,  when  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  with  any  number  of  my  fellow- 
countrymen,  in  the  way  we  have  now  come  together, 
I  am  most  anxious  not  only  to  hear  their  sentiments^ 
but  to  communicate  mine.  Let  there  be  no  mistake: 
I  wish  every  thing  I  do  and  say,  to  be  known  and 
understood.  The  object  which  I  have  in  view,  is  not 
a  personal  one.  If  the  principles  which  I  have  so 
strenuously  advocated,  are  adopted  by  others,  I  will 
willingly  yield  to  them.  I  have  no  wish  to  obtrude 
my  services  upon  the  country:  only  let  these  princi- 
ples be  maintained  and  adopted,  and  I  shall  retire  into 
private  life,  perfectly  satisfied.  I  never  will  cease  to 
advocate  what  I  conceive  to  be  for  the  best  interests 
of  society,  and  shall  ever  pursue  that  object,  until  we 
attain  the  realisation  of  those  principles  which  I  deem 
essential  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
It  is,  indeed,  truly  gratifying  to  me  to  know,  that  the 
conduct  which  I  have  hitherto  pursued,  has  gained  the 
confidence  of  my  fellow-countrymen ;  and  I  trust  you 
will  find,  that  no  action  of  my  future  life  will  lead 
you  to  repent  of  that  good  opinion  contained  in  the 
sentiments  of  this  address,  and  of  that  confidence  which 
you  have  reposed  in  me. 

On  the  19th  November,  the  reformers  of  Newcastle 
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and  neighbourhood,  gave  a  public  dinner  to  the  Earl  of 
Durham,  as  a  mark  of  their  esteem  and  gratitude.  On 
the  day  previous,  he  was  presented  with  a  congratu- 
latory address  from  the  inhabitants.  On  the  address 
being  read  by  Mr.  Blake y, 

Lord  Durham  said, — In  delivering  to  you  ray  answer 
to  this  address,  I  beg  you  will  convey  to  those  you 
represent,  my  extreme  regret  that  the  weak  state  of 
my  health  has  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  state 
to  them  in  person,  the  sentiments  you  will  find  em- 
bodied in  this  paper.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to 
me,  because  you  have  had  sufficient  experience  of  me 
to  know,  that  so  far  am  I  from  shrinking  from  any 
opportunity  of  meeting  assembled  bodies  of  my  coun- 
trymen, I  seize  them  with  avidity,  because  I  know  the 
sentiments  there  expressed  will  be  such  as  do  honour 
to  the  character  and  intelligence  of  the  people.  (Ap- 
plause.) It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  that 
I  find  myself  compelled  to  request  you  to  convey  to 
them  the  sentiments  I  now  express  to  you. 

Lord  Durham  then  read  the  following  address: — 

I  thank  you  for  this  expression  of  your  confidence 
in  me.  I  value  it  the  more,  as  I  have  never  descended 
to  unworthy  means  to  gain  it.  I  have  never  concealed 
my  difference  of  opinion  w^ith  you,  even  on  points  on 
which  your  feelings  were  most  strongly  excited;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  whenever  your  actions  have  been 
misrepresented,  or  your  views  maligned,  I  have  never 
hesitated  to  vindicate  both.  You  do  me  but  justice 
when  you  acknowledge  the  consistency  of  my  political 
conduct.  The  principles  which  guided  me  in  1815, 
1819,  and  1821,  are  those  which  now  influence  me. 
The  declarations  which  I  lately  made  in  Scotland,  to 
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which  you  refer,  are  simply  references  to  opinions 
which  I  have  long  entertained.  It  is  true,  that  I  have 
not  succeeded  in  obtaining  acquiescence  in  their  justice 
and  expediency.  I  trust,  however,  mainly  to  the  effect 
to  be  produced  by  your  own  conduct,  for  that  increasing 
conviction  of  the  propriety  of  those  concessions,  which 
will  best  ensure  ultimate  success.  You  have  great 
obstacles  to  contend  with:  your  open,  undisguised 
enemies,  the  Anti-reformers — the  Tories — have  been 
called  to  his  councils  by  the  King.  They  are  once 
more  in  the  possession  of  all  the  force  of  govern- 
ment, and  will  use  it  against  you  without  scruple  or 
hesitation.  Yet  this  power,  great  as  it  is,  may  be 
successfully  opposed  by  firmness  and  perseverance, 
tempered  by  moderation.  I  beg  you  to  remember, 
that  the  participation  in  those  political  privileges  which 
you  claim,  was  never  justified,  in  former  times,  by  the 
fitness  of  the  people  to  enjoy  them.  But,  of  late,  the 
increased  intelligence  and  improved  education  of  the 
industrious  classes,  have  enabled  their  friends  to  assert, 
that  their  admission  to  political  power,  would  be  a 
measure  as  safe  and  expedient  as  it  would  be  just. 
Every  fresh  proof,  therefore,  that  you  give  of  your 
steadiness,  your  sound  opinions,  and  your  peaceable 
demeanour,  strengthens  the  hands  of  your  advocates, 
and  weakens  the  opposition  of  your  enemies.  By  a 
steady  adherence  to  such  a  line  of  conduct-— more  espe- 
cially at  the  present  most  alarming  crisis — you  will 
dissipate  the  prejudices  of  those  who  imagine  they  see, 
in  your  emancipation,  not  merely  destruction  to  their 
exclusive  privileges,  but  danger  to  their  very  political 
existence.  You  will  prove,  that  your  enjoyment  of  poli- 
tical freedom,  is  not  incompatible  with  their  security, 
and  that  our  constitution  is  endowed  with  sufficient 
elasticity,  to  enable  all  classes  to  find  shelter  and  pro- 
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tection  within  its  precincts.  The  accomplishment  of 
these  objects,  may  be  the  work  of  time;  but  in  await- 
ing their  fulfilment,  you  have  .one  consolation.  If 
the  portals  of  that  constitution  are  not  thrown  open 
as  wide  as  you  would  wish,  they  are  not  as  before, 
entirely  closed.  There  is  not  one  amongst  you,  who 
may  not,  by  his  industry  and  good  conduct,  obtain 
that  qualification  which  confers  the  elective  privilege. 
For  the  sake,  therefore,  of  the  due  exercise  of  that 
which  is  within  your  reach,  as  well  as  the  attainment 
of  that  which  you  covet,  I  implore  you  to  exhibit  to 
the  country,  moderation  and  forbearance.  If  these 
characteristics  of  a  just  cause,  continue  to  mark  your 
proceedings,  you  will  acquire  the  support,  and  com- 
mand the  services,  of  all  who,  like  myself,  consider 
that  the  great  strength  of  the  empire  is  to  be  found  in 
the  union  and  concord  of  all  classes,  and  are,  therefore, 
most  anxious  to  promote  every  measure  tending  to  your 
contentment  and  the  amelioration  of  your  condition. 

After  which,  Mr.  Brown,  solicitor,  presented  an 

address  from  the  stewards  of  the  Incorporated  Trades; 

when 

Lord  Durham  said, — Gentlemen,  I  receive  with  feel- 
ings of  deep  gratitude,  this  mark  of  your  approbation 
of  my  political  conduct.  The  sentiments  which  you 
express  in  your  address  to  me,  are  such  as  become  free- 
men and  Englishmen,  and  entitle  you  to  the  support 
of  every  true  reformer.  The  time  is  now  come,  when 
your  professions  will  be  put  to  the  test.  You  will  have 
to  prove  by  your  actions,  whether  liberty  and  reform, 
or  slavery  and  Toryism,  are  to  be  triumphant.  The 
greatest  exertions  will  be  required  from  you  individu- 
ally and  collectively.  Be  firm,  uncompromising,  and, 
above  all,  united.    A  dissolution  of  Parliament  must 
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soon  occur.  Remember  that  the  elective  franchise  is  a 
sacred  trust;  and  that  on  the  due  and  patriotic  exercise 
of  it,  depend  the  liberties  and  the  peace  of  the  country. 

At  half-past  five,  about  450  gentlemen  sat  down  to 
dinner;  W.  H.  Ord,  Esq.  M.  P.  in  the  chair.  On  the 
chairman  proposing  the  health  of  the  Earl  of  Durham, 

Lord  Durham  said, — Gentlemen,  I  am  really  at  a 
loss  to  express  to  you,  the  feelings  which  oppress  me 
on  the  present  occasion,  receiving  as  I  do  this  warm 
testimony  of  your  approbation.  I  will  not  say  that  this 
reception  surpasses  in  warmth  and  enthusiasm  those 
which  I  have  experienced  in  other  parts  of  the  empire; 
but  if  it  does  not  surpass  them,  at  least  it  equals  them, 
and  it  has  also  one  quality  attached  to  it,  in  which  the 
others  were  necessarily  deficient,  for,  gentlemen,  here 
I  feel  that  I  am  at  home.  (Great  cheering.)  I  am 
surrounded  by  my  friends  and  my  neighbours.  You 
have  known  me  from  my  childhood,  and  your  testi- 
mony, therefore,  must  bear  the  stamp  of  long-tried 
experience.  (Hear,  hear.)  Gentlemen,  on  the  present 
occasion,  I  feel  as  one  who,  after  the  splendid  cere- 
monies of  some  great  pageant  in  which  he  had  been 
honoured  far  beyond  his  merits,  retires  to  his  own  home, 
to  his  dear  fireside,  to  receive  the  aff'ectionate  welcome, 
and  the  endearing  congratulations  of  his  family  and 
his  friends.  (Cheers.)  Your  invitation,  therefore,  to 
me,  and  your  reception  of  me  this  day,  are  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  me.  (Hear.)  If  I  were  indeed  the  per- 
son that  I  am  described  to  be,  by  hired  libellers  and 
calumniators  (great  cheering),  would  you  have  rallied 
round  me  as  you  have  done  to-day?  (Cries  of  No, 
no,  and  cheers.)  No,  gentlemen,  sure  I  am  that  no 
political  considerations  upon  earth  would  ever  have 
induced  you  to  flock  round  me,  if  I  had  been  such  as 
2  L 
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I  have  been  described  by  those  persons.  (Cheers.)  If, 
gentlemen,  I  had  been  such  as  I  have  been  represented 
by  some,  an  oppressor  of  the  poor,  instead  of  honour- 
ing*, you  would  have  disowned  me.  Happily  I  can  say, 
with  truth  and  justice,  that  among  the  many  thousands 
who  depend  for  their  daily  sustenance  upon  me,  there 
is  not  one  that  would  raise  his  voice  against  me,  know- 
ing as  they  all  do  full  well,  that  their  happiness,  their 
comfort,  and  their  welfare,  are  the  dearest  objects  of 
my  heart.  (Cheers.)  Again,  gentlemen,  if  I  had  been 
the  proud  aristocrat  that  it  has  been  the  pleasure  of 
some  to  call  me,  should  I  have  had,  both  in  public  and 
private,  the  support  and  friendship  of  all  classes,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest?  (Cheers.)  The  real  secret, 
gentlemen,  is,  that  I  have  too  much  pride  to  compro- 
mise wath  the  base  and  the  unworthy.  (Great  cheer- 
ing.) I  have  ever  unshrinkingly  exposed  their  mis- 
deeds and  their  false  pretensions.  Therefore  is  it  that 
1  have  incurred  their  unrelenting  enmity.  (Cheers.) 
I  have,  however,  the  consolation  of  knowing,  that  their 
hatred  and  enmity  are  the  best  and  surest  passports  to 
the  approbation  of  all  good  men.  Besides,  I  know 
that  there  is  as  much  sound  sense,  as  much  true  honour, 
and  as  much  real  independence,  to  be  found  under  the 
coarse  working-jacket  of  a  mechanic,  as  beneath  the 
ermined  robe  of  the  peer.  Gentlemen^  I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  reception  I  have  met  with  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  the 
splendour  of  the  scene  that  I  witnessed  at  Glasgow. 
I  saw  the  immense  population  of  that  great  *  commer- 
cial city,  to  the  amount  of  at  least  150,000,  pouring 
forth  in  order,  harmony,  and  good  will  towards  their 
superiors,  entertaining  strong  political  feelings  with 
respect  to  all  that  passed  around  them;  feeling,  per- 
haps too  strongly,  the  degradation  in  which  they  were 
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placed;  and  yet  with  all  those  temptations  and  incite- 
ments to  violence,  not  a  single  word  was  uttered  that 
could  disturb  the  nicest  ear  of  the  most  timid  alarmist. 
Since  I  came  back  from  Scotland,  I  am  more  proud 
than  ever  of  my  countrymen,  impressed  as  I  am  with 
the  strongest  conviction  of  the  good  sense  and  feeling 
of  the  people;  showing,  as  they  did  in  that  instance, 
their  political  feelings  in  a  way  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  wisest  and  best  educated.  Gentlemen, 
upon  that  occasion,  I  was  honoured  by  the  working 
classes  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  with  the  presentation 
of  addresses,  embodying  their  sentiments  and  wishes, 
and  particularly  referring  to  those  demands,  or  rather 
claims,  which  they  conceived  they  had  a  right  to  make 
upon  the  legislature  of  the  country.  I  felt  it  my  duty 
on  that  occasion,  to  give  them  every  information  in 
my  power,  as  to  my  sentiments  with  regard  to  the 
great  and  important  subjects  to  which  they  referred. 
I  need  not  remind  you,  that  I  allude  more  particularly 
to  one  part  of  their  address — viz.  that  which  contained 
a  statement  in  favour  of  household  suffrage,  shortening 
the  duration  of  Parliaments,  and  the  ballot;  and  if  I 
refer  to  them  now  more  particularly,  it  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stating  to  you  more  explicitly  than  I  was 
enabled  to  do  at  that  time,  what  I  meant  when  I  re- 
sponded to  the  sentiments  contained  in  that  address. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  me,  at  that  moment,  to  say 
more  in  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points — to  wit, 
household  suffrage,  than  that  I  had  already  declared 
my  sentiments  on  the  subject  in  Parliament.  They 
are  upon  record,  and  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  all. 
There  may,  however,  be  some  who  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  consulting  them,  and  it  therefore  may 
be  as  well  for  me  to  state  particularly  what  it  is  I 
refer  to,  when  I  said  that  I  supported  household  suf- 
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frage  in  Parliament,  I  refer  to  a  motion  which  I  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1821,  upon  that  subject. 
The  amount  and  kind  of  suffrage  which  I  then  pro- 
posed to  establish,  I  explained  in  my  speech,  which 
was  published  at  the  time,  and  also  in  the  bill  which 
was  printed  with  it.  I  will  read  to  you  the  words  that 
I  used  on  that  occasion: — "I  am  not  presumptuous 
enough  to  imagine,  that  the  course  I  recommend  is 
the  only  one  befitting  us  to  adopt;  but  I  think  it  fair 
to  state  at  once  and  openly,  how  far  I  think  a  change 
beneficial."  What  I  then  stated,  I  now  repeat.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  my  doctrines  alone  are  the  right  ones. 
I  merely  put  forward  candidly  and  openly  to  the  world 
that  which  I  imagine  to  be  the  best.  I  do  not  want 
all  other  reformers  to  sacrifice  their  opinions  to  mine, 
nor  am  I  inclined  pertinaciously  to  adhere  to  a  propo- 
sition, if  I  am  shown  that  a  better  can  be  adopted  in 
its  stead.  I  seek,  amongst  honest  and  fair  reformers, 
for  the  mutual  discussion  and  deliberate  canvass  of 
opinions.  The  following  are  the  terms  in  which,  in 
the  speech  already  referred  to,  I  introduced  my  pro- 
position for  household  suffrage: — "  The  right  of  voting 
I  propose,  in  these  districts,  should  be  given  to  all  in- 
habitant householders  bona  fide  rated  to  church  or  poor, 
or  assessed  to  and  paying  direct  taxes  for  six  months 
previous  to  the  first  day  of  election,  not  having  received 
parochial  relief."  Such  a  right  of  voting  amounted, 
as  my  learned  friend  in  the  chair  can  inform  you,  to 
what  in  law  is  commonly  known  under  the  acceptation 
of  "household  suffrage."  I  wiil  fairly  own  that  the 
proposition  did  not  originate  with  me;  indeed  it  would 
not  have  been  befitting  a  man  so  young  as  I  was  at  the 
time,  to  come  forward  as  the  originator  of  a  measure 
of  such  magnitude  and  importance.  I  only  adopted  it 
after  it  had  been  the  subject  of  long  and  deliberate 
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examination  by  men  of  far  greater  ability  and  expe- 
rience than  I  could  pretend  to.  It  was  first  originally 
proposed  in  the  declaration  of  the  friends  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  1797,  of  which  meeting  my  father  was  chair- 
man. (Cheers.)  It  was  next  brought  forward  in  a 
motion  made  by  Lord  Grey  in  the  same  year;  on  which 
occasion.  Lord  Grey  proposed  that  the  country  should 
be  divided  into  districts,  and  that  household  suiFrage 
should  be  established.  If  you  turn  back  to  the  debate 
on  that  occasion,  you  will  find  that  the  proposition  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Mr.  Erskine. 
Furthermore,  according  to  Mr.  Wyvill's  published 
statement  by  authority,  Mr.  Pitt  himself  was  in  1785 
an  advocate  for  household  suff^rage.  Mr.  Fox,  in  the 
memorable  speech  which  he  made  on  that  occasion, 
declared  that  it  was  absolutely  essential  to  a  plan  of 
reform.  His  words  are  so  terse  and  apposite,  that  I 
am  sure  you  will  forgive  me  for  reading  them  to  you. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  think,  that  to  extend  the  right  of 
election  to  housekeepers,  is  the  best  and  most  advise- 
able  plan  of  reform,  I  think,  also,  that  it  is  the  most 
perfect  recurrence  to  first  principles.  I  do  not  mean 
the  first  principles  of  society — nor  to  the  abstract 
principles  of  representation — but  to  the  first  known 
and  recorded  principles  of  our  Constitution^  I  can  also 
refer,  in  addition  to  those  authorities,  to  the  recorded 
decisions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  have  twice 
decided,  that  household  suffrage  was,  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  the  common  right  of  every  inhabitant.  The 
House  of  Commons'  decisions  have  twice  declared,  that 
"  of  common  right,  all  the  inhabitant  householders  and 
residents  within  the  borough  ought  to  have  voice  in  the 
election."  In  therefore  advocating  household  suff*rage, 
I  only  propose  that  which  would  be  a  recurrence  to 
the  best  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  which  has 
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been  supported  and  enforced  by  some  of  the  wisest  and 
greatest  men  this  country  has  produced.  I  need  not 
detain  you  with  regard  to  the  proposition  for  shorten- 
ing the  duration  of  Parliament;  we  are  all  agreed  as  to 
the  necessity  that  exists  for  such  a  measure.  (Cheers.) 
With  respect  to  the  ballot,  I  know  perfectly  well  that 
it  has  been  a  disputed  point  even  amongst  the  best 
reformers.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  know  that  some  of  the 
most  determined  and  honest  reformers  believe,  that, 
so  far  from  insuring  independence,  it  would  neces- 
sarily produce  corruption.  I  mention  this,  to  show 
that  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  with  regard  to  the 
ballot,  not  between  me  and  those  who  advocate  the 
ballot  and  the  common  enemy,  but  between  us  and 
some  of  our  best  friends  amongst  the  reformers.  My 
own  opinion  is,  that  the  ballot  is  the  surest  safeguard 
against  corruption,  and  the  most  certain  protection  for 
that  independent  exercise  of  the  right  of  voting,  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  insuring  the  rights  and  li- 
berties of  the  people.  (Cheers.)  What  I  said  at  Glas- 
gow, I  now  repeat  to  you, — that  I  am  never  ashamed 
of  yielding  my  own  opinions  to  those  of  my  friends; 
that  I  do  not  condemn  a  compromise,  when  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  meet  the  views  of  the  various  friends  of  a 
measure — that  some  of  the  details  should  be  altered, 
in  order  that  the  common  object  of  all  may  be  carried. 
But  the  species  of  compromise  that  I  do  condemn  is, 
when  a  measure  is  altered  from  its  original  object,  to 
conciliate  those  who  differ  from  us  entirely  on  the  sub- 
ject. (Cheers.)  Such  a  species  of  compromise  is  one 
that  I  would  never  assent  to.  If,  at  the  period  of  the 
Glasgow  dinner,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  recommend 
union  amongst  reformers,  how  much  more  necessary 
do  I  consider  it  now,  at  the  present  momentous  crisis ! 
(Loud  cries  of  Hear.)  We  have  a  great  struggle  com- 
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ing  on — one  that  will  call  for  the  exercise  of  the  most 
determined  energies  we  possess,  against  a  powerful 
and  common  enemy.  (Cheers.)  If  you  will  take  my 
advice,  you  and  all  my  fellow-countrymen  engaged  in 
a  common  cause,  will  wave  all  speculative  opinions, 
and  endeavour  only  to  make  your  force  the  strongest, 
and  your  resistance  the  most  effectual.  (Loud  cheers.) 
Gentlemen,  my  honourable  friend  has  alluded  to  the 
court  intrigue  which  has  been  displayed  in  the  late 
events.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  extent  of  their 
infatuation.  (Immense  cheering.)  I  confess,  however, 
I  am  not  surprised  at  it,  for  I  have  been  too  long  aware 
what  has  been  going  on  in  secret.  They  have  only 
waited  for  a  seasonable  time,  such  as  they  seem  to  con- 
sider the  present,  to  have  the  mine  explode.  (Cheers.) 
I  confess  to  you,  that  I,  for  one,  do  not  regret  what 
has  taken  place.  (Cheers.)  We,  at  all  events,  know 
against  whom  we  shall  have  to  contend.  (Hear.)  If 
the  battle  is  to  be  fought,  as  it  necessarily  now  must 
be,  let  it,  at  any  rate,  be  what  is  called  "  a  fair  stand- 
up  fight."  (Continued  cheers  and  laughter.)  Let  us 
see  who  are  to  be  the  victors — let  us  have  a  clear  stage 
and  no  favour.  (Cheers.)  If,  indeed,  the  people  of 
this  country  are  Tories — if,  indeed,  they  are  turned 
anti-reformers,  the  sooner  the  fact  is  known  the  better. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Who  are  those  who  are  about  to  supply 
the  places  of  the  late  Ministry,  so  contumeliously  and 
insultingly  dismissed? — who  are  they,  but  those  Tories 
who  have  voted,  who  have  struggled,  and  intrigued 
against  every  measure  of  reform  that  has  been  proposed 
up  to  the  present  moment!  (Cheers.)  These  are  the 
persons  who  are  now  called  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
this  empire,  and  it  remains  to  be  proved  by  your  de- 
claration at  meetings  of  this  description,  and  by  the 
result  of  that  dissolution  which  I  think  absolutely  in- 
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evitable — (cheers) — it  remains,  I  say,  to  be  proved  by 
such  means  whether  this  party  possess  your  confidence 
and  that  of  the  people  of  this  country,  as  well  as  the 
confidence  of  the  Sovereign.  I  have  observed,  that  op- 
ponents have  already  put  forward  two  rallying  cries, 
the  first  of  which  is,  "The  Church  is  in  danger!" 
(Great  laughter.)  What,  I  ask,  do  they  mean  by  the 
word  Church?  (Hear,  hear.)  If  by  it  they  mean 
clerical  sinecures,  pluralities,  non-residence,  and  those 
disgraceful  inequalities  which  exist  in  the  payment  of 
the  working  clergy — if  these  are  the  things  they  mean 
by  the  word  Church,  then  must  I  confess  that  the 
Church  is  in  danger — very  great,  very  serious,  and 
very  imminent  danger!  (Loud  cheers.)  But  if  by  the 
word  Church,  is  meant  real  religion,  the  pure  doctrines 
of  the  Protestant  faith — if,  as  I  believe,  it  means  the 
congregation  of  the  faithful — if  it  means  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  true  and  working  ministers  of  religion,  then 
I  say  that  the  Church  was  never  in  less  danger,  and 
never  better  supported.  I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
at  no  period  of  the  history  of  this  country,  were  reli- 
gious principles  more  widely  diffused  than  at  present. 
I  would  appeal  to  the  clergy  themselves,  whether  such 
be  not  the  fact?  I  am  glad,  indeed,  to  find  that  it  is 
so,  convinced  as  I  am  that  no  country  can  ever  flourish 
without  religion  being  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  the  people,  affording  as  it  does  the  best  security  for 
tranquillity  in  worldly  matters,  as  well  as  for  eternal 
happiness  hereafter.  Another  cry  is,  "  The  monarchy 
is  in  danger!"  From  whom?  (Hear.)  I  look  around  to 
the  north,  the  south,  the  east,  and  the  west,  and  I  never 
hear  a  word  uttered  bearing  the  semblance  of  the 
shade  of  a  shadow  of  an  objection  to  monarchical  in- 
stitutions. I  never  hear  any  thing  approaching  to  a 
demand  for  republican  institutions;  and  wisely,  in  my 
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opinion,  convinced  as  I  am  that  a  constitutional  mo- 
narchy affords  the  best  security  for  liberty.  (Hear.)  I 
must  say,  that  those  are  very  ill-advisers  of  the  Crown 
who  put  such  notions  into  the  head  of  the  Sovereign — - 
(cheering) — who  attempt  to  persuade  him,  that  the 
great  fund  of  loyalty  which  has  always  existed  in  this 
country,  has  suffered  a  diminution.  I  believe,  in  fact, 
that  it  prevails  more  strongly  at  the  present  moment 
than  ever  it  did;  and  that  it  is  only  pent  up,  and  not  ex- 
hibited, because,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  calling  it  forth ;  and  because,  in  the  next,  those  who 
ought  to  excite  it,  have  exhibited  too  little  sympathy 
for  the  wishes  and  wants  of  the  people.  Neither  of 
these  two  cries  is  well  founded;  neither  the  Crown  nor 
the  Church  is  in  danger.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  is 
in  danger — the  Oligarchy!  (Cheers.)  The  fact  is, 
that,  for  a  long  period  of  time — in  former  days,  in  the 
days  of  George  III.  and  George  IV.^ — the  Sovereign 
of  this  country  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  faction* 
He  was,  in  fact,  a  mere  puppet,  to  be  moved  accord- 
ing to  their  wishes;  and  all  power  and  all  honours 
were  wielded  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  faction 
itself.  The  Reform  Bill  gave  them  a  death-blow;  and 
now  they  are  about  to  try  a  last  struggle  to  endeavour 
to  regain  that  power  which  it  wrested  from  them. 
After  we  had  destroyed  their  strong-holds— after  their 
fortresses  had  fallen  successively — they  have  pitched 
upon  a  great  military  commander,  to  come  forward  and 
arrest  the  progress  of  that  reform,  under  whose  exter- 
minating hand  corporation  abuses,  church  abuses,  and 
all  other  abuses  in  the  institutions  of  the  country,  were 
about  to  be  swept  away.  However,  this  great  military 
commander  will  find  it  to  have  been  much  easier  to 
take  Badajos  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo  than  to  retake  the 
liberties  and  independence  of  the  people.  (Immense 
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cheering.)  I  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  he  will  utterly 
fail  in  such  an  atterapt:  I  mistake  my  countrymen 
much  if  it  can  be  otherwise.  Tory  success  is  incom- 
patible with  the  power  that  the  Reform  Bill  has  given 
you — with  the  liberal  spirit  which  prevails  throughout 
the  country — and  with  the  mighty  influence  exercised 
by  an  able  press.  I  repeat,  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  this  Tory 
military  commander  to  succeed  in  this  anti-constitu- 
tional war.  To  follow  up  the  military  metaphor  I  have 
employed,  I  suppose  that  if  he  takes  upon  himself  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  he  and  his  party  will  open  with  a 
plan  of  their  campaign.  It  is  possible  enough,  that, 
finding  that  the  temper  of  the  country  will  not  admit 
of  an  obstruction  of  reform,  this  party  may  appear  in 
another  and  a  new  character.  They  may,  perhaps, 
put  themselves  forward  as  liberals  and  reformers! 
(A  laugh.)  Now,  I  cannot  perceive  any  thing  that 
would  be  more  disgusting  or  disgraceful  than  such  an 
abandonment  of  principles,  by  one  whom  I  have  heard 
over  and  over  again  oppose  reform  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  whom  I  heard  with  astonishment  declare, 
before  reform  was  carried,  that  if  he  were  called  upon 
to  frame  a  constitution,  he  could  not  frame  a  more 
perfect  one  than  that  which  then  existed!  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  the  Tories  may  appear  before  us, 
like  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  (a  laugh),  but  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me,  that  if  ever  such  a  thing 
should  take  place,  it  would  be  most  disgusting  to  be- 
hold such  a  disgraceful  abandonment  of  principle;  and 
I  am  sure  that  such  a  step  would  be  calculated  to  de- 
stroy the  character  of  public  men  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  (Hear.)  No,  if  w^e  are  to  have  a  Tory  govern- 
ment, let  it  be  a  downright,  honest,  high  church,  anti- 
reforming  Tory  administration.    Such  a  government 
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would  be  an  intelligible  one.  We  should  know  how 
to  deal  with  it.  But  let  us  have  no  mongrel  one. 
Let  us  not  have  a  government  calling  itself  Tory,  and 
acting  upon  reforming  principles,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  Do  wning-street  and  quarter-day !  Gentlemen,  1  have 
alluded  to  the  rallying  cries  of  the  enemy,  may  I  ven- 
ture to  tell  you,  what  ought  to  be  ours?  Let  ours  be 
reform,  liberty,  and  the  constitution!  (Immense  cheer- 
ing.) Let  us  throw  aside  all  petty  differences,  and  be 
prepared  for  the  coming  struggle.  (Cheers.)  Let  us 
form  associations  (immense  cheering)  in  every  town, 
in  every  village  in  the  empire.  How  have  the  Tories 
succeeded,  but  by  union  and  combination?  Let  us  take 
a  lesson  out  of  their  book.  Let  us  show  them,  that  the 
people  of  England  not  only  possess  feelings  and  prin- 
ciples, but  that  they  also  possess  a  fixed  determination 
to  maintain  their  own  rights  and  the  constitution  of 
the  country.  (Cheers.)  It  is  as  clear  to  me  as  the  sun 
at  noon-day,  that  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  must  take 
place — that  the  last  card  in  their  desperate  game,  must 
be  played  by  the  Tories.  They  probably  reckon  upon 
securing  majorities  in  the  counties,  in  consequence  of 
the  £50  tenant-at-will  clause.  I  know  also,  that  some 
of  the  Schedule  B  towns,  in  consequence  of  the  non- 
payment of  rates  and  other  circumstances,  have  become 
little  better  than  rotten  boroughs.  They  now  possibly 
reckon  upon  majorities  there.  I  will  grant  to  them  the 
utmost  extent  of  support  that  they  may  thus  obtain  in 
a  new  House  of  Commons,  and  yet  we  shall  be  able  to 
beat  them.  Their  hopes  of  success,  founded  on  the  ridi- 
culous idea  of  a  re-action,  will  prove  utterly  fallacious. 
We  certainly  have  great  power  opposed  to  us.  We  have 
against  us,  the  Court  and  the  Peers;  but  we  have  for 
us,  the  Commons  and  the  People.  (Immense  cheering.) 
Whenever  the  struggle  shall  take  place  between  two 
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such  opposing  powers,  it  requires  little  foresight  to 
see  upon  what  side  success  will  attend.  Gentlemen,  I 
ought  to  apologise  for  having  detained  you  at  such 
length  (cries  of  No,  no),  and  for  having  gone  into  so 
minute  a  discussion  on  the  various  points  to  which  I 
have  alluded;  but  if  a  reference  to  them  was  ever 
necessary,  it  is  on  the  present  occasion.  This  is  nearly 
the  first  great  public  meeting,  I  believe,  that  has  taken 
place  in  this  part  of  the  country  since  the  late  extra- 
ordinary event.  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  the  first,  for  I 
understand  that  our  friends  and  fellow-reformers  of 
Hull,  have  already  had  a  meeting,  and  addressed  the 
Crown,  with  regard  to  an  event  that  has  plunged  the 
country  into  dismay  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other. 
I  have  been  thus  explicit  in  stating  to  you  my  views, 
and  I  call  upon  you,  and  my  countrymen  at  large,  to 
arm  for  one  of  the  deadliest  struggles  that  has  ever 
occurred  in  the  history  of  this  country,  and  which  must 
inevitably  take  place,  I  call  upon  my  countrymen, 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  to  express, 
with  one  voice,  their  fixed  determination  never  to  rest 
satisfied  until  their  liberties  are  secured,  and  all  those 
reforms  obtained  which  the  Reform  Bill- — itself  only 
a  means  to  an  end — places  within  our  reach.  Preserv- 
ing all  loyalty  to  the  King,  let  us  show  him,  at  the 
same  time,  that  if  he  be  disposed  to  place  confidence 
in  a  particular  party  and  class  of  politicians,  we,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  exercise  our  right  of  expressing  our 
disapproval  of  such  men  and  their  measures,  and  our 
determination  to  oppose  them  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power.  (Cheers.)  I  will  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that 
my  humble  services  may  be  commanded  by  you  and 
my  country  at  all  times;  and  that  I  shall  be  always 
happy  to  co-operate  with  you  in  the  ranks,  or  in  any 
situation  in  which  I  may  be  considered  to  be  capable  of 
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producing  benefit.  (Cheers.)  No  feelings  that  I  may 
entertain  with  regard  to  any  individual,  or  any  set  of 
men,  shall  prevent  me  from  doing  that  which  it  is  my 
determination  to  do,  namely,  to  join  you  heart  and  soul 
in  the  assertion  of  your  rights.  (Enthusiastic  cheers.) 

The  last  words  that  I  have  uttered,  naturally  prepare 
you  for  the  toast  that  I  am  about  to  give,  and  which  I 
am  sure  you  will  receive  with  the  same  hearty  and 
cordial  cheers  with  which  you  received  the  health  of 
that  hope  of  the  country,  the  Princess  Victoria.  (Great 
cheering.)  I  call  upon  you,  as  my  learned  friend,  the 
chairman,  then  called  upon  you,  to  receive  with  true 
British  cheers  the  toast  I  now  give  you,  namely^ — 
"  Union  amongst  all  Reformers." 

During  the  same  evening,  on  proposing  as  a  toast, 
Prosperity  to  the  French  nation," 

Lord  Durham  said, — I  shall  take  this  opportunity 
of  requesting  the  permission  of  the  chairman,  to  pro- 
pose a  toast;  and  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  detain- 
ing you  in  so  doing;  because  I  know  and  feel,  that  you 
come  here  not  merely  to  do  honour  to  rae  as  an  indi- 
vidual, but  to  express  your  opinions,  and  to  hear  the 
opinions  of  others.  This,  I  apprehend,  to  be  a  great 
public  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  political  discussion; 
and  I  therefore  make  no  apology  for  directing  your 
attention  to  the  consideration  of  great  public  matters. 
The  toast  to  which  I  allude,  is  one  connected  with 
another  country;  and  the  observations  which  I  feel  it 
necessary  to  make,  will  bear  reference  to  those  which 
fell  from  me  on  a  late  occasion,  and  which  have  had 
the  honour  of  receiving,  as  I  am  told,  a  reply  from  a 
high  official  authority  in  that  country — I  mean  the 
observations  I  made  at  Glasgow,  in  proposing  a  toast 
in  favour  of  an  extended  commercial  intercourse  be- 
2  M 
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tween  this  country  and  France.  (Cheers.)  I,  as  an 
Englishman,  naturally  expressed  my  anxiety  for  the 
increase  and  continuance  of  that  intercourse;  and  those 
observations  have  been  met  by  an  individual  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel — by  M.  Theirs  himself — in 
a  spirit  which  requires  a  few  remarks  from  me.  In 
the  first  place,  the  French  people  have  been  told,  by 
way  of  diverting  their  attention  from  the  facts  I  stated, 
and  which  prove  the  interest  they  have  in  the  extension 
of  commerce,  that  I  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion, and  that  therefore  they  ought  to  regard  with  sus- 
picion any  remarks  that  fall  from  me.  Now,  if  I  even 
had  any  such  interest,  that  would  not  at  all  diminish 
the  force  of  my  argument.  (Cheers.)  If  the  supply 
of  the  article  coal  be  necessary  to  the  people  of  France, 
it  is  of  little  importance  from  whom  it  is  obtained. 
But  the  fact  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  is  repre- 
sented. (Hear,  hear.)  I,  of  all  men  connected  with 
the  coal  trade  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear,  have  the  least 
reason  to  be  affected  by  the  exportation  of  coal  abroad. 
The  opening  of  the  trade  with  France,  might,  and  I 
doubt  not  would,  be  of  immense  advantage  to  New- 
castle, as  the  collieries  on  the  Tyne  are  those  which 
produce  the  description  of  coal  that  is  sent  to  France: 
it  would  employ  your  shipping,  and  benefit  seamen  to 
a  great  extent.  But  the  coals  produced  from  my  col- 
lieries, are  not  of  that  description;  and  if  the  French 
government  will  abolish  the  restrictions  on  commerce 
between  the  two  countries,  I  am  willing  to  engage 
never  to  send  them  a  single  chaldron  of  coals.  (Laugh- 
ter.) Some  other  observations  made  by  that  respect- 
able gentleman,  show  the  principles  on  which  French 
statesmen  act,  and  suppose  others  to  act  in  the  man- 
agement of  affairs  in  this  country.  The  article  in  the 
Journal  des  Debafs,  is  said  to  have  emanated  from  a 
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member  of  a  ministry  which  did  not  live  more  than  two 
days  after  its  publication,  and  was  succeeded  by  another 
that  existed  only  24  hours;  which,  in  its  turn,  has 
been  succeeded  by — God  knows  who.  But  as  the  in- 
dividual to  whom  I  allude,  may  again  fill  a  high  official 
situation  in  that  country,  and  as  he  does  me  the  honour 
of  deeming  what  I  say  worthy  of  his  notice,  I  beg  his 
particular  attention  to  what  I  am  about  to  observe. 
This  gentleman  asks,  where  I  have  learned  that  there 
would  be  turbulence  and  insurrection  in  France,  unless 
the  demand  for  free  trade  were  conceded.  Where 
indeed  did  I  learn,  and  where  did  I  express  it?  The 
fact  is,  the  politicians  of  that  school,  never  believe  that 
any  thing  can  be  proposed  by  any  person,  except  for 
self-interest;  or  be  carried,  but  by  brute  force  I  The 
observations  I  made,  referred  not  to  the  effect  that  was 
likely  to  be  produced  on  the  population  of  the  south 
of  France;  but  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  the 
return  to  it,  of  fifty  or  sixty  members  favourable  to 
free  trade.  (Cheers.)  My  belief  is,  that  whatever 
changes  may  take  place  in  the  government  of  the  two 
countries,  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  from  the  feeling 
and  spirit  that  exists  amongst  their  people,  to  prevent 
the  extension  of  commerce  between  them.  (Cheers.) 
Even  in  the  late  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  declarations 
of  two  committees,  have  been  pronounced  in  favour 
of  free  trade.  (Hear.)  The  committees  of  finance  and 
of  receipts,  have  both  declared  against  the  restrictions 
on  commerce;  and  every  person  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  constitution  of  the  French  Chamber,  must  be  aware 
of  the  importance  of  this  fact.  Reports  have  been 
presented  from  Havre,  from  Bordeaux — in  short,  from 
all  the  towns  of  the  south  and  south-west  of  France — 
all  praying  for  free  commerce  with  England,  and  not 
one  of  them  tinged  with  any  political  colouring.  (Hear, 
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hear.)  Allow  me  to  point  out  the  advantage  that 
would  accrue  from  the  extension  of  commerce  between 
the  two  countries.  The  internal  trade  of  the  two 
countries,  estimating  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
at  24,  and  that  of  France  at  33  millions,  amounts  to 
100  millions  per  annum,  each  party  trading  only 
amongst  themselves.  Now,  let  me  ask,  what  would  be 
the  result  if  those  57  millions  of  people  were  trading 
with  each  other,  instead  of  trading  with  themselves? 
(Hear,  hear.)  My  object  is,  to  impress  upon  you,  and 
the  Governments  of  the  two  countries,  the  importance 
of  extending  their  commerce,  thus  preventing  the 
scourge  of  war  being  brought  into  action  between  them, 
and  ensuring  the  general  peace  of  Europe.  (Cheers.) 
It  must  produce  that  diffusion  of  habits,  principles,  and 
feelings,  between  the  two  countries,  which  cannot  but 
have  the  most  beneficial  effect.  These  opinions  I  have 
always  advocated — not  with  any  exclusive  or  personal 
object,  but  for  the  general  advantage  and  happiness 
of  the  people  of  the  two  countries.  (Cheers.)  At  an 
earlier  part  of  the  evening,  I  might  have  expatiated  at 
much  greater  length,  and  stated  other  facts  which  bear 
out  my  views;  but  at  this  moment,  I  will  not  trouble 
you  by  doing  so,  and  therefore  conclude,  by  calling  upon 
you  to  drink — "  Prosperity  to  the  French  nation!" 

Having  now  finished  our  task,  of  collecting  into  one 
volume,  the  most  important  public  speeches  of  Lord 
Durham,  we  do  not  consider  that  any  thing  we  could 
say,  would  add  to  the  esteem — the  veneration  for  their 
noble  author,  with  which  every  intelligent  reader  must 
rise  from  their  perusal.  If  any  man  deserves  the  confi- 
dence and  gratitude  of  his  country,  it  is  Lord  Durham. 
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